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ECONOMICAL PROCESS PLANT 
EXPANSION PROGRAMMES - 


Organised to serve the process industries, Kellogg 
International Corporation can strengthen the 
process engineering departments of most companies 
during their expansion programmes. 

When faced with the problems of executing both 
large and small capital expenditures, many 
companies have found that plugging in the Kellogg 
engineering staff to supplement their own 
engineering facilities results in optimum capital 
investments for new plants. 

KIC is equipped to deliver engineering manpower at 
any point in the planning of a new 

plant—from the early development of a new process 
through the pilot plant stage, to the design 

of the commercial plant, to the procurement of 
equipment and materials, the construction 


of the complete facilities, and finally to placing the 
plant in operation. 

The broad experience of KIC, plus the constant flow 
of advanced technical data from Kellogg’s 

Research Laboratories in the United States, has 
been used by many firms to make objective 
economic analyses of process schemes, as well as to 
help hurdle specific road blocks in the 

development of new processes. 

Optimum over-all economies in plant expansion are 
obtained by assigning full responsibility to Kellogg 
for all necessary services. In this way, Kellogg can 
complete any new plant at a pre-determined cost. 
Inquiries are cordially invited concerning 

KIC’s co-ordinated engineering, procurement, and 
construction service. 


: Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE «+ 7-10 CHANDOS STREET + CAVENDISH SQUARE + LONDON W./ 
SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION + BUENOS AIRES - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 
RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiories of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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“ Cost, efficiency, reliability and simplicity of operation 
are the four very good reasons why our organisation use 
Stenorettes. Their cost is well below that of other dic- 
tating machines, they are extremely efficient both for 
dictating or transcribing and after several years of con- 
stant use we can vouch for their reliability. 

As for simplicity of operation, there’s no doubt about 
it; a Stenorette is a pleasure to use. 

Machine dictation makes such a difference. The typist 
is typing whilst the executive is dictating, and no time 
is wasted when he is interrupted by the telephone. In 


ee en Se re ee ee te ey eee ee 


| Please send me illustrated literature about the new Stenorette and the | 
Memorette Dictating Machine. 
SIT a: tubdvak cadecednisscbiniaisusdinscdie decdadammumasisdanbaaidaabbeennonivenaunmieniaaaaaabaaad 
| PETE icascnsnaticcdaitasicisuioisiniandacsandnadined enccocccescceccoscesccescsacanceccotooseoencce | 
| | 
| steadliteipealdadduiiiiaiibpinmidlidasaaaana | 
| COE WOOO ciidissaccscciincesssdasevecndbuscsininiindiiuddstebtinisbeaiaehimdaaaaanines | 
L GS. E. 201A | 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
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SUCCESSFUL COMPANIES USETHE SSRBOGrworette 


‘FOR FOUR VERY GOOD REASONS’ 


—says W. G. SHARP * 


%*W. G. Sharp, O.B.E., Managing Director, Fresh Meat Division, of Armour 
and Company Ltd., British subsidiary of the largest meat producing 
organisation in the world, which employs over 35,000 people. In addition 
to meat (and meat by-products) the Company also markets a wide variety 


of canned goods, dried fruit and dairy produce. 


fact, taking it all round, we’ve found that our Stenorettes 
double our dictation output’’. 

The new Stenorette makes it even easier to save time. 
Transistorised for immediate readiness always (no ‘warm- 
ing-up’ period), restyled for faster-than-ever operation 
and giving well over 30 minutes continuous recording time 
per cassette, the new Stenorette is the best business buy 
ever. You owe it to yourself to know about it. (Had you 
heard, too, about the new Grundig Memorette? Battery- 
powered, using the same tape cassette, it takes dictation 
or transcribes it anywhere). Ask your secretary to post 
the coupon. 


Ma CRUNDIG | 


———— 


Stenorette 


PRICE 


61": 


including these basic accessories: Tape Cassette, 


Spool, Dual-purpose Dynamic Microphone, 
Transcriptor Earphone and Clip, Transcription 


Foot Control and Dust Cover. 


Advertising & Showrooms; 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1! 
Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limited) 
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EXCLUSIVE!? 





EXCLUSIVE f. 


Only a man with an 
outsize head... 


. could remember what Diehl Memory registers 
hold! Just one of the exclusive features of Diehl 
Supermatic Calculators. Here are the facts: 
Registers store figures while adding, subtracting, 
multiplying or dividing 

SUPERMATLCALLY 
fe i eS - a 
TRANSFERS switch results between registers givin 
error-proof answers 
»».and now 
SINDEX forward multiplication extends Diehl’s 
most exclusive range of calculators. 

The implication is 

obvious . . see 
* Diehl now. 


~ Diehl 
SUPERMATIC 
CALCULATORS 





ARCHIMEDES—DIEHL MACHINE CO. LTD. 


Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.lI. 


Telephone: ABBey 2014 
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under 
‘K’ 
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| We'll bet you can’t remember when you 
| first realised filing cabinets were necessary 
in the office—yet many businesses don’t 
see that an efficient internal telephone 
system is every bit as vital. Straight 
through to a colleague without leaving tiie 
| room; staff immediately available at all 
| times; inforrnation requested and passed 
| in a moment—these are typical advantages 
of a Siemens Ediswan private telephone 
| system. For five people, or fifty, or five 
| hundred, it costs only a couple of shillings 
| a week per phone. What’s more, with the _ 
| Siemens Ediswan rental scheme you have 
| no capital outlay and no maintenance 
| charges, and there are service centres all 
over the country. Ask us for more details; 


| no obligation, of course. 
} 








private telephone 
systems 


SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LTD. AnAE.!. Company, 


Private Telephone Division, 3 Avon Trading Estate, 
| Avonmore Road, West Kensington, London W.14. Tel: Fulham 9471 
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For gracious 


giving... 


OTARD 


Liqueur Brandy 


— matured in the vaults of the Chateau de Cognac itself! 





It’s one of more than 100 inorganic and organic flu- 
orine chemicals made by Allied Chemical, world’s 
largest? producer of fluorine, hydrofluoric acid and 
compounds derived from them 


Fluorine chemicals are pacing developments 
throughout industry. The rocket and missile 
field, for example, is evaluating elemental flu- 
orine and halogen fluorides. 


The story is the same in less glamorous 
areas: 


Plating. B&A metal fluoborates are vital to plat- 
ing of metals, alloys and plastics. 


Chemical Processing. Boron trifluoride is a versa- 
tile catalyst for petroleum, synthetic rubber, 
plastics, dyestuffs and other industries. 


Light Metals. B&A alkali fluoborates help produce 
superior aluminum, simplify and improve 
magnesium casting. 


Electrical Equipment. Many improvements in 
electrical and electronic equipment are made 
possible by sulfur hexafluoride, an inert di- 
electric gas. 


Executive Office: 40 Rector Street, New York.6, N. Y. « Europeas 
Office: 19 Avenue des Arts, Brussels 4, Belgium 
























...OTARD 
Brandy, in this 
fine presentation 
pack: a decanter of 
Otard V.S.0.P. Liqueur 
Cognac and two glasses, 
for the price of the brandy 
alone. Order from your 
wine merchant now. 

Onty $7/6 complete 


INSIDE STORY ON FLUORINE. The above is just a small part of the fluorine story. We 
know, because it’s our story too. Allied Chemical has been in the fluorine in- 
dustry for fifty years. For information on how fluorine chemicals can be used 
in your industry, write on your company letterhead, indicating your field of 
interest, to Allied Chemical International, Fluorine Dept.14 40 Rector Street, 
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Success at its most successful may leave little time 
for true pleasure, yet the Balkan Sobranie smoker 
knows that in a twinkling of a match he can 
look forward to incomparable moments of delight. 
Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco, a rich and rare 
tobacco, a subtle admixture of mature Virginia 
and the finest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Price: 5/11d 


the ounce. 
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PARIS 


Chemical that boils at below-freezing temperatures sup- 
= the “push” to many of today’s new aerosols for house- 

old and industrial use. The liquid, one of Allied Chemical’s 
fluorine-based GENETRONS, is also used in air condition- 
ing and refrigeration. 











New York 6, N. Y. Cable: ALCHEMIC NEWYORK. Or, contact your nearest Allied a an Tore) 


office The capitalized names are trademarks of Allied Chemical 
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SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


Knight’s move, or castle’s? 


Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 
a career in Shell often ask, “Where am I likely 
to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical 
engineers, economists and arts men: they all 
want to know where they are going to get to. 

We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 
cannot always know for certain; partly because 
things move very fast these days, partly because 
people change their ideas as they go along. 

The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 
several moves ahead. He may move in a direct 
line like a Castle. Or he may move like a 
Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 
the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 
move from the operational to the commercial 
square; the geologist or physicist from 
exploration to production; the arts man from 
Marketing to Personnel Administration ... 
and all towards top management. 

As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 


a man can make is constantly increasing. 
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this is the world of SHELL 


ST HELEN’S COURT 
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Old Method 
Man Hours 
per ton 




















Off load empty cans in corrugated 

cases, stack into store, combined 
with issuing according to 

production requirements. 


Transferring finished goods 

from production lines and 
stacking up to 25 cases 

high in stockroom. 






Loading and assembling 
of finished goods. 


One ton of goods handled 
and despatched. 


To complete the mechanisation of their plant Foster Clark 
Ltd., have chosen Conveyancer Fork Trucks fitted with 

the Load Clamp attachment. Since the installation. 

there has been an estimated saving of 80% in the overall 
handling costs. Write for free illustrated litsrature 

of the Range of Conveyancer Fork Trucks 


a 






































New Method 
Man Hours 
per ton 
















Wane. 
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FORK TRUCKS LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON 
PT Ler erie tee ee a 
MEMBER OF THE OWEN ORGANISATION 








THERMOTANK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Now they can give of their best 
at a Johannesburg Building Society 


Staff in the new headquarters of the United Building Society, the largest in 
South Africa, are continents away from the heat or chill of the nearby 
Johannesburg streets. Thermotank air conditioning provides perfect comfort 
in this ten-storey building, one of a series of the Society’s offices throughout 
the Union which have Thermotazxk installations. Other Thermotank 
contracts in South Africa include the head office of the national power 
authority, the Electricity Supply Commission; the air conditioning of seven 
department stores; brewery plant, hospitals, and fan equipment for gold mines, 


Thermotank can plan, design and install air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 


Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 

BRITAIN Conversion of the liner s.s. ‘ORCADES’ carried out, 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.t.u’s per hour. 

UNITED STATES Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station Building 
on the Persian Gulf and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad. 
AUSTRALIA Full air conditioning for the Melbourne office of 

Rank of Australia and New Zealand. Also hospitals, hotels, schools, 

laboratories and current shipping including two 19,000-ton vessels. 


ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 
THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 


A member of 
the Hall-Thermotank Group 





MEASURE 





MADE TQ 





LIMATE 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A, 
TGA NIB 
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Pye at Dounreay 


The Pye Instrument Group has supplied all the equipment to 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority for the irradiated fuel 

5 element laboratory at Dounreay. In addition to supplying 
equipment, Pye Ltd. acted as consultants and designers on all 

matters in that laboratory relating to instrumentation and 

remote handling and viewing. The illustration above 

shows manipulators working in conjunction with a television 

camera to handle and measure a sample from the fast reactor. 





The Pye Instrument Group Consists of: Pye Atomics Division; Pye Industrial Television Division; Faraday Electronic Instruments Ltd; Labgear Lid; W. G. Pye & Co. Ltd; 
Pye Telecommunications Ltd; Unicam Instruments Ltd; W. Bryan Savage Ltd; W. Watson & Sons Ltd. 
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ANOTHER MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS HOLDING 


DOWN THE PRICE OF POWER TO INDUSTRY AND THE HOUSEHOLDER 


BRnelsh Hlectric 
again chosen to build 
Britain’s largest 
single-shaft generating 
sets to produce 
100,000 kilowatts 


-CAPABLE OF SUPPLYING 6,100 MILLION UNITS- 
MOST OF LONDON’S ANNUAL NEEDS 


, “ The Central Electricity Generating Board is 
FIRST AGAIN. ~ ordering for its Drakelow ‘C’ Power Station 


’ For the third time in recent years, The ~ two of the most powerful single-shaft steam 

g ee eee i Z turbo-generators ever planned. This £5,000,000 

4 erating sets of their type and size developing ~ project will have been won by English Electric 
all their power in one shaft:— ink . eit 

| sens Shentaiatnden 4 mm direct competition, and as a result of the great 

1958 FIRST 275,000 kw “ advances in technical design and operating 


NOW FIRST 350,000 kw ” efficiency that the Company has been able to 
VILLE DEDEDE age axeilable to the C.E.G.B. 


POWER IS THE BUSINESS OF 


ONE AST APT Ue 


BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 





The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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African Deadlines 


people face a year of unprecedented decision. The inexorable advance 

of African independence is pressing hard against colonial territories in which 
substantial white communities are settled. In 1960 white citizens have got to 
be put in the power of black. Indeed, in this last fortnight of 1959, the process 
has already started. 

The past week has been a memorable one in Africa’s history. This,is not 
merely, or even mainly, because of Nigeria’s pre-independence election. From 
that election the conservative Northern People’s Congress has emerged as the 
largest party, but the big gains by Dr Azikiwe’s nationalist and radical alliance in 
all three regions look as if they have been the most significant pointer to the 
future. The voice of nationalism and probably of pan-Africanism will soon be 
heard from the centre of a big Federation of 35 million African people. In the 
same week, to the west of Nigeria, General de Gaulle has conceded that full 
independence is also the goal of all the states of the French community, not just 
of Guinea and Mali; while, to the south, the Belgian Congo has started its six- 
week-long poll in what may prove to be its pre-independence election also. But the 
really momentous announcement has come from Tanganyika, where Mr Nyerere 
has won the decisive point that the next election (in September) will be fought 
for responsible government on a common roll. 

For the first time a sizeable community of white settlers, as well as Asians, 
will thereby pass under the authority of a predominantly and increasingly African 
party and government. This is the watershed in African developments. The 
“ white belt,” which used to be thought of as extending from Somaliland to 
the Cape, is cracked open. And this is being done in a country which, in terms 
of trained African cadres, is even worse off than Nyasaland. True, the white 
settlers are barely 20,000 strong and many of them are Greeks and Germans ; 
true, the Colonial Office is going to insist on a qualitative franchise which will 
ensure (broadly) that only literate Africans get the vote ; true, the non-Africans 
are to have 21 seats reserved to them in a house of 71 ; true, race relations have 
been good in Tanganyika and Mr Nyerere himself has been as moderate as he 
is modest. None of this can obscure the fact that power over the future and 
fortunes of white settlers is, rightly because inexorably, being transferred to 
Africans. Link these things with what is going on in west Africa and the Congo 
basin, add the independence of Somalia, and the implications for policy in Kenya 
and Central Africa become very sharp indeed. 

In Kenya they are so sharp that Britain can a \N 
no longer avoid the point of them. Gradualists million 


have run out of further expedients to use, and —T 
200 EUROPEANS 


I Africa the Colonial Secretary, the British Government and the British 


African ambition threatens to explode in 
violence if the big decision is not now made. 
Mr Macleod is very prudently reconnoitring 
the field before the colony’s constitutional con- 
ference in London in January, for there is 
every sign that this will reach no agreement. 
He has also given himself some slight elbow 
room until May, when a conference will be 







RULED 8Y 
AFRICANS 


held with Mr Nyerere in order to decide upon ° "1957 ‘196! 





| NIGERIA 


The Hon. Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa is prime minister of the Nigerian 
Federation, and deputy leader of the 
strongest party, the Northern People’s 
Congress. Though a nominee of Sir 
Ahmadu Bello, the powerful Northern 
premier, he has his own views on 
Nigeria’s future. 

The Hon. Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, leader 
of an alliance between the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
and the Northern Elements Progressive 
Union, was formerly premier of the 
Eastern Region, and is Nigeria’s veteran 
nationalist (aged 53). Likely to be deputy 
premier and foreign minister, he would 
tend to the Bandung block line abroad.’ 





EAST AFRICA 


The Hon. Dr Tom Mboya was edu- 
cated at a Roman Catholic mission and 
Ruskin College; at 29 he is general 
secretary of the Kenya Federation of 
Labour and also deputy leader of the 
Kenya Independence Movement. He is 
in fact, though not in title, the leader of 
‘the Kenya African elected members. 


ee mene em em ee ee ee ee ee OS 


The Hon. Julius Nyerere, aged about 
34, was educated at a Roman Catholic 
mission and Edinburgh University; he 
organised the Tanganyika African 
National Union which won a majority at 
the 1958 election of elected members of all 
races. Next year he will be effectively in 
charge of Tanganyika. 








CENTRAL AFRICA 


Dr Hastings Banda took a medical 
degree in Chicago and Edinburgh; 
practised in London; became the London 
HQ of Nyasaland’s resistance to Federa- 
tion in 1953. At the age of 54, after an 
absence of nearly 20 years, he returned 
to be president of the Nyasaland National 

| Congress in 1958; is now in detention. 


Kenneth Kaunda (30, mission-educa- 
ted) is president of the Zambia National 
Congress, the extreme and perhaps larger 
half of the Northern Rhodesian National 

| Congress. He broke with the more 
| moderate Hon. Harry Nkumbula after the 
| 1958 constitution was introduced. Mr 
| Kaunda has been detained in a rural area. 





Josuah Nkomo is president-general in 
exile (he is in London) of the banned 
Southern Rhodesian National Congress. 
| Aged about 45, he rose to political -power 
| in the Bulawayo Railway Workers’ Union, 
and though opposed to federation asks 





only for relatively moderate political 
advances for Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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the composition and powers of the new Tanganyikan council 
of ministers—as well as such formally portentous matters as 
whether Mr Nyerere himself is to be called chief minister or 
merely leader of government business. This uncertainty about 
the exact terms to be used in Tanganyika may serve to brake 
Mr Mboya’s impatience for a few more weeks ; it may preserve 
some small room for manceuvre when he demands an African 
elected majority, an African ministry and self-government for 
Kenya. But the basic choice is whether the Colonial Secretary 
is going to make the settlement with Mr Mboya or with the 
Europeans. 

By now there should be no doubt in anyone’s mind about 
this. The multi-racial parties in Kenya are plainly not going 
to work. The Europeans have moved too slowly, and Africa 
has moved too fast, for these parties to succeed in the growing 
atmosphere of racial suspicion there, in which Mr Mboya has 
played his cards as ruthlessly as he has played them well. It 
has yet to be seen what Professor Mackenzie, the constitutional 
adviser sent to Kenya at the African leaders’ insistence, will 
make of the proposals of the New Kenya group, which seems 
to think that the realities of transferring power can still be 
muffled in fancy franchises that do not quite give black 
Africans the majority vote. They cannot. The choice before 
Mr Macleod is little wider than a decision between maintaining 
full Colonial Office control (partly delegated to the white 
settlers) which means holding African nationalism down by 
force—and will lead nowhere—or making a settlement with 
Mr Mboya. It will be all Mr Macleod can do to get as good 
a deal from Mr Mboya for the Kenya whites and Asians as 
Mr Nyerere has given in Tanganyika: a transitional period, 
but effective transfer of power this coming year. It will be far 
better to accept now that the 65,000 white men in Kenya must 
take the road on which the 20,000 white men of Tanganyika 
have this week set foot. 


ND so to the hardest problem of all. Mr Macmillan, during 
his flight over thousands of miles of African-held territory 
on his way to Salisbury and Pretoria, will do well to bear the 
realities of East Africa in mind. It will be impossible to put 
first 20,000 and then 65,000 white settlers under African 
government, whatever the actual terms or timetable of doing 
so, without creating a precedent that will shake Central Africa 
to the roots. The Nyasalanders, who already argue that they 
have more trained Africans than Tanganyika with whom to 
sustain self government, will point out that the interests of 
far fewer (7,000) European settlers have to be taken into 
account in their country. The African National Congresses 
in Northern Rhodesia will argue that the interests of only a 
few more white settlers than in Kenya (75,000 of them) hold 
them back. But in this they are wrong. The essential 
difference is that, to the south, 220,000 white settlers in 
Southern Rhodesia hold the citadels of political power. Every- 
where else except in the Rhodesias a unilateral decision by 
the British Government could (and very soon should) bring 
a black government into prompt existence; but in the 
Rhodesias the immediate consequence of any such British 
attempt would be to drive Southern Rhodesia into South 
Africa’s hands. 
What Mr Macleod ought to want in Central Africa is 
African-dominated territorial legislatures and ministries in 
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Nyasaland (almost immediately) and in Northern Rhodesia 
(soon), but associated in a Federation (under that or some other 
name) with a Southern Rhodesia in which African preponder- 
ance is impossible of attainment, with or without bloodshed, 
for some time. Eventually, of course, African nationalism is 
going to become as irresistible in Southern Rhodesia as every- 
where else. If the white Southern Rhodesians are ruling a 
separate and isolated country when it rises to boiling point, 
everybody has seen from South Africa what tragedies will 
occur ; if the region they ruled were then part of a steadily 
advancing federal state, associated with African partners who 
had learned the responsibilities of office in their own districts, 
and with a federal business community that drew much of its 
prosperity from the Northern Rhodesian copper belt, every 
sane step towards a Kenyan or West Indian solution would 
become that much easier for them to accept. 

It is one of the ironies of history that it is African hatred 
of the word and image of Federation that may now do most 
to make this solution impossible. If it is impossible, then no 


Afro-Irish 


“As new members come forward and habitual attitudes 
pall, the United Nations Assembly is becoming 

But the 

danger of ineffectiveness remains, 


less stereotyped in its moods. 


crags rise from Turtle Bay with most of their bulk 
above the surface and only a fraction below. But, as 
with other icebergs, it is the bit below the waterline that 
matters. Most of the UN Assembly’s visible activities are 
calculated to confuse the average observer. Should he accept 
the Russian complaint that America dominates the assembly, 
the French complaint that the Asians and Africans dominate 
it, or the curiously belated recognition by some western com- 
mentators that America no longer dominates it ? If, as is now 
said, it has become the smaller nations’ instrument for restrain- 
ing the great powers, why has it done no more about disarma- 
ment than hand the problem back to the powers to settle ? 
Why, if Asia and Africa are now so dominant, has the assembly 
failed to adopt even a very moderate resolution on Algeria ? 
The 1959 session, which ended in the small hours of 
Sunday morning, resembled earlier ones in too many ways. 
Twin torrents of oratory and paper were, for three months, 
daily flushed away into a kindly oblivion. Brevity was the 
exception, predictable repetition the rule. (The Belgian foreign 
minister, Mr Wigny, remarked at an early stage that most of 
the speeches would have been monotonous if they had not 
been pitiable—but this thought did not stop him from adding 
his quota.) With a single voice, five hundred delegates claimed 
to speak for suffering humanity, for peace ; after which pious 
gesture, most of them fell to chaffering over their particular 
interests. One must look closely to find, somewhere in this 
Voluble crowd, men working for a general good. 
The relatively mild tone of this year’s debates was largely 
amere reflection of the better atmosphere in the world outside. 


a an iceberg upside down, the United Nations’ glassy 
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liberal in this country would support what Sir Roy Welensky 
might like to mean by partnership between himself and 
Britain: a skilful political bargain whereby, in exchange for 
fair words, continued colonial prerogatives and new preambles, 
Britain would find that it had, in the cause of giving the 
Federation a further period of probation, undertaken to keep 
all forms of African nationalism down by force. Anybody who 
looks at the dramatically changing map of Africa (see page 
1144) must see why there is such desperate reason to wish 
that federation could succeed, partnership become real, a tem- 
porary buffer be created between Southern Africa and the 
advancing northern tide, the white minority prepare to cede 
control and the Africans to take it over responsibly, with all 
suspicion spent. The only logical objective of British policy at 
the end of 1959 is to search and search again for any: structure 
of federation that has any hope of working in this way ; no 
places of pride in African history will be accorded to those, 
black or white, who have chosen to boycott the Monckton 
commission, and to abdicate from the task of finding out. 


Assembly 


With Washington and Moscow getting on so famously, the 
other member governments might have seized the opportunity 
to offer helpful initiatives of many kinds. Instead, the feeling 
of relaxation encouraged many of them to mount their pet 
hobby horses and ride off in all directions ; and, as usual, it was 
hard to find anyone ready to make himself unpopular by head- 
ing them off. Of the various debates on themes almost wholly 
divorced from reality, those in the social and cultural com- 
mittee were outstanding. This committee’s chief claim to fame 
in 1959 was its decision that “‘ freedom of information ” should 
not extend so far as to entitle journalists, those notorious 
nuisances, to “seek” information; at most, they could 
“gather” it. At one point, while its female members were 
debating whether the highly hypothetical rights of the world’s 
children began at birth or at conception, the males fell almost 
silent, too numbed or perhaps too embarrassed to intervene. 
It was left to the redoubtable Princess Ping Peang of Cambodia 
to strike a rare note of honesty by revealing that several of the 
speeches had sent her off to sleep. 

Little wit quickens these soporific exchanges. One had to 
wait a long time to hear an Irish delegate remark that failure 
to help backward countries would show that “ the most under- 
developed territory in the world lies directly beneath men’s 
hats.” Indeed, the main function of the speechmaking is to fill 
in time while votes are canvassed, or compromise sought, in the 
corridors and lounges and in closed caucus meetings. This 
explains the occasional difficulty in getting a debate started at 
all (as in the cases of disarmament and Algeria this year). 
Perhaps a supply of pre-recorded, non-controversial oratory 
could be piped like “‘ Muzak ” through the headphone system 
to provide the necessary atmosphere ; delegates could then use 
their negotiating time to better effect, for they would no longer 
have to sit and listen just in case something significant was 
actually said. Better still would be a rule that no speeches 
should be made until a resolution had been tabled ; ideally, 
indeed, no speeches until after the voting (when many delegates 
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insist, in any case, on giving a lengthy explanation of their 
votes). 

But the voting figures can be almost as misleading as the 
speeches. Many newspaper headlines, for instance, presented 
this session’s voting on Algeria as a success for the Afro-Asian 
group. In fact, it was the French who were much relieved 
by the outcome, while the representatives of the Algerian 
rebels in New York were correspondingly cast down. This 
was not just because, with 39 votes in favour, 22 against and 
20 abstentions, the necessary two-thirds majority was not 
secured. What signified was that the eleven Arab delegations 
could get only the ten communists and a mere 18 of the remain- 
ing 61 members to join them. They did not even get the full 
Afro-Asian vote (Cambodia, Iran, Japan, Laos, Siam and 
Turkey abstained); they got only five Latin Americans, little 
inclined though these republics now are to follow a United 
States lead ; by watering down their text nearly to meaning- 
lessness they finally won the support of Sweden, but they still 
got none of the other usually sympathetic Scandinavians, nor 
even Ireland. And as the assembly becomes more sophisti- 
cated, delegations are—very wisely—becoming less interested 
in illusory voting victories based on numbers, and more con- 
cerned to win over those members whose independence of 
judgment is widely respected. 

Mr Khrushchev’s advice to the delegates that they should 
vote only for resolutions that all members can accept is still 
being ignored (not least by the three Soviet delegations) ; but 
the growing desire to obtain, in an assembly where no one 
group now prevails, support broad enough to sustain a claim 
that it really represents the general will, has led almost all 
parties to draft their resolutions more temperately, and to con- 
ciliate opinion by showing more restraint in their speeches. 
There are naturally exceptions. Most of them are familiar. 
Nobody is surprised to hear Mr Lequerica of Spain having a 
crack at “social-revolutionary Genghis-Khanism,”’ or Mr 
Shukairy insisting that disarmament and Israel are incompati- 
ble. But this year, despite the general mood of moderation, 
some jarring notes have also been struck by the newest UN 
member, Guinea, and have reverberated through the whole 
African group and beyond. 


FRICA gave the 1959 assembly its strongest flavour. It is 
A odd how the seating order in the assembly hall sometimes 
takes on a symbolic character. This year, it brought Ghana 
and Guinea to the two ends of the front row (and banished 
France to the very back). African questions have been unpre- 
cedentedly prominent during the session: the French nuclear 
tests in the Sahara ; Algeria, Cameroons, Somalia; Togoland ; 
the status of Portugal’s colonies, the violence in Ruanda- 
Urundi, and the familiar group of items involving South 
Africa. Messrs Endeley, Foncha and Ifeagwu swelled the ranks 
of the British delegation, MM. Houphouet-Boigny, Senghor, 
and others those of the French ; and the prospect loomed that 
by next year the assembly would be trying to make room in its 
already overcrowded chambers for the delegations of Nigeria, 
Somalia, Cameroons, Togoland, and possibly Mali and other 
new members. Little wonder that Mr Hammarskjéld is just 
setting off on a remarkably intensive African tour. 

President Sekou Touré’s personal appearance left a more 
vivid mark on the assembly than Mr Khrushchev’s. At the 
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end of November a small but significant omen was to be 
observed: Mr Charles King, the permanent representative of 
Liberia, turned up in flowing robes to preside over a committee 
session. Keeping up with the Tourés (the president’s brother 
leads the Guinea delegation) is a task that has led the whole 
African group into some strained situations, and weakened the 
already loosening cohesion of the larger Afro-Asian caucus, 
The Guinea delegation’s needless attack on Israel embarrasseq 
Ghana ; its intransigence over the future of the Cameroons 
led to a painful split in the anti-colonialist ranks ; its general 
conduct is making the veterans in the Bandung group a little 
less enthusiastic than they ought to be about next year’s 
African influx. But the magnetic field which the Guineans’ 
exuberant actions have created among other African delegates 
is a fact that cannot be denied. 

In the second row of this year’s assembly seating sat the 
Irish, whose quite different exuberance has also marked the 
session. When the delegates from Dublin first appeared at 
Turtle Bay three years ago, it was expected that their main 
contribution would be to end the unhappy alphabetical juxta- 
position of Iraq and Israel. (Israel’s other flank, formerly also 
resting against an Arab neighbour, is now shielded by Italy; 
and the Irish, Israelis and Italians relish among themselves the 
claim to be the joint delegation of New York City). Previous 
experiences, as at Strasbourg, misled some observers into 
expecting endless variations on the theme of partition. 
Instead, the Irish have startled the assembly by providing it 
with a flow of stimulating initiatives on almost every other 
subject. 

At this session, Mr Aiken, the foreign minister, spent two 
months in New York and personally presented the Irish initia 
tives on Tibet and on the halting of the spread of nuclear 
arms from nation to nation. Mr Boland, the permanent repre- 
sentative at the UN, has won such widespread respect, in spite 
of the irritation that the recent Irish moves have caused to all 
the great powers in turn, that he is a strong candidate for the 
presidency of the next assembly (though his elevation would 
be a sad loss to the floor). The small, young, and bouncy Irish 
delegation has shown how much impact can be achieved bya 
UN member which cannot be branded as a mere tool of one 
of the big blocks, if it sets out not to gain some narrow 
sectional interest but to stir up the general conscience of the 
assembly on broad issues. _ Its liveliness is thus the exact 
opposite of Guinea’s. 

Perhaps the assembly needs a few more Irelands of this 
kind. Moderation is certainly gaining ground ; but moder 
tion can slide imperceptibly into inertia. It is good to se 
how many of the newer member states have rallied to help the 
by now old established “ fire brigade ”—of which the Scandi- 
navians are the main nucleus—that can usually be counted on 
to work for conciliation and to ease the assembly out of futile 
deadlocks. The assembly cannot afford many more humiliating 
tangles of the kind typified by this year’s deadlock over 4 
Security Council seat. But it also cannot afford to lapse into 
quiescence, leaving disarmament to the Ten, nuclear tests 
to the Three, and Laos and almost everything else to the secre- 
tary-general, whose growing load of responsibilities has its dis- 
quieting features. If the United Nations idea is to survive and 
succeed, somebody has to keep the sluggish monster of Turtle 
Bay from lying down in its tracks. As well as Scandinavians t0 
coax, it needs more honorary Irish to goad. 
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Hungarian Inquest 


East and West continue to dispute the rights and 
wrongs of what happened in Budapest three 
years ago; Hungary has to live with the consequences 


CHOES of what happened in Hungary in the late autumn 
E of 1956 are still reverberating, three years later, across 

the iron curtain. In Budapest the proceedings of the 
Hungarian party congress were shot through with references 
to those October days. In New York the United Nations 
General Assembly, after discussing Hungary in an acrimonious 
atmosphere far removed from the “ spirit of Camp David,” 
renewed Sir Leslie Munro’s watching brief. 


For all practical purposes the episode is closed. But the 
non-communist world feels compelled to go on protesting 
against the consequences of a tragedy which it failed to 
prevent. And the communists, having fabricated one of 
history’s great lies about the Hungarian revolt, apparently feel 
acompulsive urge to go on repeating it—in the hope, maybe, 
that enough repetition will abolish the truth. Even Mr 
Khrushchev apparently felt compelled to reveal quite unneces- 
satily, in a speech to a Budapest factory audience, that the 
Soviet leaders had been divided about the wisdom of sending 
their troops back into Hungary in November, 1956. 

Perhaps the people least interested in recalling the events 
of 1956 are the Hungarians themselves. Their consciences 
are not troubled ; they are not preoccupied with foisting a lie 
on the world. The past is important to them because of 
the cause it gives their rulers for continued repression, and 
because it demonstrates the futility of any sudden new dash 
for freedom. Otherwise, without regret for the past or much 
hope for the future, the Hungarians are—by all reports, with 
stolid resignation—preoccupied with coming to terms with 
the present. 


It is not an agreeable present. True, the “ megalomania ” 
of the Stalinist planners is now thoroughly discredited, and the 
material situation of the Hungarians has steadily improved over 
the last three years. After the revolt, the Hungarian economy 
was in a parlous state. But massive injections of economic 
aid—foodstuffs, industrial raw materials, and credits—from 
the rest of the communist block have put it on its feet again 
ina remarkably short time. And although they cannot expect 
to go on getting special economic help from their communist 
neighbours, the Hungarians can hope for a modest but steady 
improvement in their living standards—provided they work 
hard enough, and that sanity prevails among the planners. 
But it was not material difficulties and deprivations that drove 
the Hungarians to revolt three years ago. It was—as Mr 
Khrushchev virtually admitted during his recent visit to 
Budapest—the intolerable character of the tyranny that Rakosi 
had fastened upon them. 


so tyranny was swept away during the October revolt. 
Today it is not so intolerable, but it has in effect been 
reimposed to a considerable extent. Rakosi’s secret police, the 
AVH, have been restored in all but name; their powers 
have been slightly curtailed but they are as ubiquitous as ever. 


The information steadily trickling out of Hungary of trials and 
executions, both of those who took part in the 1956 revolt 
and of those accused of “ counter-revolutionary ” activities 
since, cannot be categorically proved. But it is, to quote the 
words of Sir Leslie Munro in his report to the UN Assembly, 
“ based on evidence the cumulative force of which commands 
the most serious attention.” No credence can be placed on 
the denials of the Hungarian authorities themselves. For 
instance, the categoric denial by the Hungarian minister of the 
interior at the party congress, that there either were or had been 
any minors in Hungarian prisons, is refuted by the Hungarian 
press itself which has on numerous occasions published reports 
of sentences imposed on young people for their counter- 
revolutionary activities. 


Every section of the community has lost the gains it briefly 
made three years ago. The workers’ councils, which sprang 
up everywhere during the revolt, were dissolved piecemeal 
and then formally abolished in November, 1957. The right 
to strike, proclaimed by the Hungarian TUC during the revolt, 
was speedily done away with: a decree of January, 1957, 
provides the death penalty for those inciting others to strike. 
The peasants, who celebrated the revolt by abandoning the 
collective farms, have for the past year been under ruthless 
pressure to rejoin them. The independent youth organisations 
which were formed all over the country during the revolt have 
been suppressed ; all youth activities are again firmly under 
communist control. So are the schools, the universities, the 
legal profession. Most of the writers—those, that is, who 
are not in prison—have been forced to acquiesce with silent 
hostility in the regime. — 


)  prmnne that was said or done during the recent party con- 
gress introduced any rays of light into this sombre picture 
or suggested that the regime contemplated any change. Con- 
trary to rumour the old team remains in charge, practically 
unchanged. With Russian support and Russian garrisons, 
possessing the apparatus of repression and aware that the 
Hungarians now appreciate the futility of active resistance, 
Mr Kadar and his colleagues addressed the congress with a 
sickening self-confidence. Between them they made it quite 
clear that they have no intention whatsoever of sharing their 
power with anyone; those who “adopt a hostile stand” 
towards the regime will be curbed and punished ; the “ socialist 
transformation of the countryside ” will be completed within 
a few years as a preliminary to the “ total transformation of 
the social system”; every effort will be made to root out the 
admittedly still prevalent bourgeois ideas. In the Hungarian 
context both Mr Kadar and his patron, Mr Khrushchev, may 
be accounted moderate men. (It may be significant that in 


his speech to the party congress Mr Khrushchev, while con- 
demning Rakosi, made no mention at all of Imre Nagy.) But 
it may not be easy to pursue the course that the Kadar regime 
has mapped out without falling back into Rakosist excesses. 
Nor is it easy for the outside world to do anything about 


the present state of affairs in Hungary, beyond deploring it 
at the United Nations. Mr Khrushchev may prefer modera- 
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tion in Hungary ; he may even feel uncomfortable about the 
Soviet intervention in 1956. But he implied that in similar 
circumstances the Soviet Union would intervene again if 
necessary, and he made it clear that he has no intention of 
discussing Hungary with any western leaders.. Those who 
try to raise the matter are, he said, “ betting on a dead horse.” 
Mr Khrushchev in Budapest and Sir Leslie Munro at the 
United Nations have both gone back to Hungary’s revolt 
against Austrian domination a hundred and ten years ago to 
find similarities that justify, the one, Russia’s intervention in 
Hungary, and the other, the West’s continuing concern in 
what happens to the Hungarians. 

It is also relevant to point out one vital difference between 
then and now. In 1849 the British government, enthusiastic- 
ally supported by public opinion, successfully threatened 
Russia and Austria with war to stop them from bullying the 
Sultan into surrendering a band of Hungarian rebels, including 
Kossuth, who had taken refuge on Turkish soil. Today no 
great power dare back its demands on behalf of any small 
power or oppressed people with the threat of war, let alone 
the reality. Economic pressure is still possible, although rarely 
advisable, since it is liable only to cause more hardships 
to those it is meant to be helping ; anyway, in the case of 
Hungary, whose economy is closely tied in with the communist 
block, it is bound to be ineffective. 

There remains the pressure of world opinion. Over the 
past three years this has been brought to bear pretty intensively 
on the Hungarian regime—with, it must be confessed, little 
obvious effect. This does not in any way mean that the 
Hungarian question should be, in Sir Leslie Munro’s graphic 
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phrase, “‘ swept under the carpet.” Public opinion in the {ree 
world is right to continue to protest as strongly as possible 
whenever trustworthy reports of individual repression filter 
out of Hungary. Such unwelcome publicity may, conceivably, 
influence a government that is anxious, as the Kadar goverp- 
ment in spite of its defiant attitude plainly is, to achieve 
some measure of respectability. 

Of more uncertain value is the present annual debate on 
Hungary at the United Nations ; this tends to descend into 
an angry slanging-match in which the fate of Hungary js 
submerged beneath general charges and counter-charges. [t 
is an excellent thing that the United Nations should keep 
the problem of Hungary alive in the world’s conscience by 
publishing at regular intervals a factual and objective account 
of conditions inside the country. But there is a case for 
abandoning the Assembly’s emotional annual debate on 
Hungary ; this is bound to stir up ill-feeling between east 
and west without doing the Hungarians any practical good, 

The plain fact is that whatever hopes the Hungarian people 
may have of achieving some amelioration of their present 
condition are bound up with the future course of east-west 
relations. If the present efforts to bring about a détente fail, 
the Hungarians may expect their situation at best to remain 
as it is, at worst to deteriorate. But if east-west suspicions 
were to diminish and east-west understanding were to improve, 
then the Hungarians (and all the other peoples of eastem 
Europe), might just possibly find some of the deadweight of 
oppression lifted from their backs. It will not be freedom, 
but it may be an improvement ; and who knows where such 
an improvement, once started, might end ? 


Pre-Summit Summit 


The different attitudes to summit policy which the four western heads of 


government have the task of reconciling this weekend 


HE western summit in Paris this week- secure 


the integration of European air 


agreements. When, and if, some compro- 
mise has been reached the need for further 
western consultations before the summit 
may require the creation of a working party 
of officials. When it has done its work 


end (December 19th-21st) has to look 
forward, not back. But while the big four 
are bending their minds to the meeting with 
Mr Khrushchev, the echoes of allied dis- 
agreement, however muffled, must. still 
carry into their discussions from the Nato 
Council debates. President Eisenhower and 
General de Gaulle are to talk things over 
privately today (December 19th); the 
American abstention in the United Nations 
vote on Algeria is only one of the points to 
be cleared up. The Americans have gone 
over to the offensive, as our Paris corre- 
spondent reports on page 1165. Mr Herter 
and General Twining have impressed on 
all their allies that the continuance of 
United States responsibility for the defence 
of western Europe is conditional on full 
participation by the Europeans themselves. 
Although the chief French spokesmen, 
M. Debré and M. Couve de Murville, have 
rolled over and played dead on the military 
integration issue, both the Americans and 
British are stirring up German fears for 
Nato’s efficiency and unity. The need to 


defences is now held particularly urgent. 
Through the Germans, the United States 
and Britain are trying to keep General 
de Gaulle safely in line for Nato. But on 
summit policy, both Americans and British 
in their official statements to Nato have 
made concessions. They have accepted the 
Franco-German argument that Berlin’s 


future must be tied to the German question. 


as a whole in any talks with the Russians ; 
and Mr Selwyn Lloyd, echoing Dr 
Adenauer, has called disarmament “the 
most fruitful field” for discussion. 

The outcome of the Paris talks is intended 
to be a note (or rather three notes) to 
Moscow, suggesting a time, place and agenda 
for an east-west summit conference. The 
earliest, and most optimistic, suggestion for 
the date is April 2oth, the first convenient 
time after President de Gaulle returns from 
London on April 8th (Easter falls on April 
17th). It may be harder to decide whether to 
offer a formal agenda to Mr Khrushchev, 
and if so what to put on it, because earlier 
discussions have not reconciled existing dis- 


there may have to be a second meeting of 
western leaders on the eve of encountering 
Mr Khrushchev in person. 


M= than any leading statesman except 
Mr Khrushchev, Mr Macmillan has 
made the idea of an east-west summit con- 
ference his own. As he told the new House 
of Commons soon after it assembled (in the 
debate on the Address, on October 27th), his 
visit to Moscow confirmed him in his con- 
viction of the need for a summit conference. 
He allowed himself during the general elec- 
tion campaign (September 30th) a rash 
prophecy that the date of the summit mect- 
ing would be fixed “ within a few days,” and 
he has continued to insist since, in spite of 
douches of cold water from General de 
Gaulle, that the meeting should be “at the 
earliest practicable date, in order to keep up 
the momentum.” 

What made Mr Macmillan go to Moscow 
was his concern, felt since the Russian 
declaration on Berlin in November, 1958, that 
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the situation in Europe was dangerous and 


was getting worse. Berlin is to him the 
prime topic for east-west talks at this stage. 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd was the member of the 
foreign ministers’ conference at Geneva last 
summer who most doggedly kept alive the 
view that agreement on Berlin was possible. 
When the ministers broke up on August 5th 
they had not reached even an interim agree- 
ment on Berlin and they seemed, to the 
naked eye, still to be far from it; however, 
the news that Mr Khrushchev had been in- 
yited to Washington made it permissible to 
put the best face on what had been done up 
to then. Mr Lloyd was thus able, without 
striking a discordant note, to state his firm 
belief that “our discussions about Berlin 
have been of benefit.” The relative success 
of the Camp David talks, which enabled the 
United States government to agree to a 
summit conference, also enabled the British 
Government to adopt as a settled opinion 
the thesis that an interim agreement on 
Berlin was now within reach of the powers 
if they chose to grasp it. Belief in summit 
conferences as a system of diplomacy can 
also by now be called a fixed British view. 
Again to quote Mr Lloyd’s concluding state- 
ment at Geneva: 

I hope for a system which will consist 
of periodic meetings at which the great 
problems affecting the peace of the world may 
be considered by heads of governments. 
Mr Macmillan’s talks with Dr Adenauer 

in London in November brought the only 
qualification that has appeared in the British 
view of the summit. An Anglo-German com- 
promise view of the agenda for the east-west 
summit would appear to include general dis- 
armament, the German question with Berlin, 
and east-west relations generally. This is a 
compromise that may work well so long as 
things go smoothly ; but what if they do 
not? It remains the British view that an 
interim agreement on Berlin is the most 
likely single possibility for a successful 
negotiation between the heads of govern- 
ment. And, since Mr Macmillan and Mr 
Lloyd are thinking not of a single grand 
assize, but of a series of summit confer- 
ences edging their way forward on different 
subjects in turn, they are not basically averse 
to an agenda that would offer a single modest, 
but distinct, chance of success. 


F™ long an opponent of any summit meet- 
ing without (in the Dullesian phrase) 
adequate preparation, President Eisenhower 
has now come to favour it, though with a 
testrained rapture. The Eisenhower initia- 
tive in east-west relations last summer 
was principally concerned with improving 
Soviet-American contacts, of which Mr 
Khrushchev’s tour and his own return visit 
to Moscow next spring are only part. It 
seemed to be chiefly as a gesture to Britain 
and France that Mr Eisenhower agreed to 
include them in these exchanges by envis- 
aging the idea of a summit meeting to be 
held some time before the end of 1959. 
The conclusive argument for him, as -for 
Mr Herter, the Secretary of State, has been 
that since the Camp David meeting in Sep- 


tember the Russian ultimatum on west Berlin 
has been lifted. It thus became possible for 
the United States to consent to the resump- 
tion of negotiations. In Mr Eisenhower’s 
words at his press conference on September 
28th, after the Camp David talks: 

We agreed . . that these negotiations 
should not be prolonged indefinitely, but 
there could be no fixed time limit on them. 
Even although Mr Eisenhower has since 

inclined to Mr Macmillan’s views on the 
desirability of holding the summit this year, 
he has been prepared to allow General de 
Gaulle to set the pace, apparently believing 
that this is a necessary contribution to 
western unity. But the indications from 
Washington are that the United States agrees 
with the British contention that little progress 
can be expected on any issue at the summit, 
except on an interim arrangement for west 
Berlin. Thus, Mr Herter specifically told 
his press conference on November 24th that 
he now believed a new arrangement on 
Berlin could be worked out that would be 
better than the one existing at present. 
Mr Herter said that the Russians had “ come 
a very long way” in their attitude on the 
Berlin question in the past year. 

It seems probable, in the light of the 
foreign ministers’ last exchanges at Geneva, 
that both the United States and Britain might 
be prepared to reduce their Berlin garrisons 
and accept'some common restraints in return 
for renewed guarantees of right of access, 
perhaps with a United Nations “ presence.” 


I* General de Gaulle’s opinion (as he told 
his press conference on November roth) 
the impulses pushing Mr Khrushchev 
towards a summit conference include the 
present balance of military power, the Rus- 
sian people’s concern to secure liberty and a 
better life, and the rising power of communist 
China. For himself, the general has never 
betrayed public anxiety to hasten such a 
meeting, although he has expressed himself 
as favourable in principle. In fact, his oppo- 
sition to the Anglo-American wish to call a 
full summit before the end of this year was 
all too evident, and the present international 
situation has developed from his insistence 
on November roth on three conditions for 
a summit conference. These were that the 
improvement of international relations should 
continue, that the western chiefs of state 
should reconcile their differences, and that 
he should have personal talks with Mr 
Khrushchev (arranged for Mr Khrushchev’s 
visit to France, March 15th-29th) beforehand. 

General de Gaulle has consistently upheld 
the west German position, particularly over 
the question of Berlin, in all discussions 
about the summit. French policy has given 
greater priority to securing the integration of 
west Germany into the west European 
political and economic community than to 
efforts to reunite Germany. Clearly it ex- 
pects little: from a summit meeting on 
Germany, and has sound, if selfish, reasons 
for delaying its consent to one. While the 
general has not voiced any disagreement with 
Dr Adenauer’s suggestion that disarmament 
might provide the chief subject at the 
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summit, French nuclear ambitions seem to 
preclude particular interest in this topic, too, 
except in the terms that M. Jules Moch has 
already put to the United Nations. These 
were that France insists on the right to 
become a nuclear power, irrespective of 
arrangements between other states, so long 
as full disarmament measures, including the 
cut-off of fissile material at the factory and 
the destruction of existing stocks of nuclear 
weapons, are not accepted by the other 
powers, presumably as part of a general 
nuclear and conventional settlement. ; 

General de Gaulle has usually visualised 
the summit as an isolated, and decisive, peak, 
such as Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam (from 
which he was excluded) appeared to him to 
be. From this has sprung some, if not all, 
of his distrust of the idea. So far, he has 
not responded to Mr Macmillan’s conception 
of a series of peaks. He has, however, made 
it clear that he does not wish to attend a 
meeting confined, as at the last Geneva 
summit in 1955, to expressions of mutual 
good will without any concrete diplomatic 
results. 


| Fe General de Gaulle, Dr Adenauer is 
evidently in no hurry for a summit meet- 
ing. But he has left it to General de Gaulle 
to conduct the rearguard action in public, to 
insist on lengthy preparations and to upset 
the timetable by arranging to entertain Mr 
Khrushchev in March. Dr Adenauer, in con- 
trast, has been making an effort not to 
appear obstructive in public. At a press 
conference after he had met General de 
Gaulle on December 3rd, he indicated that 
the summit conference might take place in 
Paris in the second half of April. 

At one time it was expected that west 
Germany might attend the summit meeting 
whenever matters affecting Germany were 
discussed. Last week Dr Adenauer told a 
group of Christian Democrats at Bonn that 
he would not press to attend except when 
and if his allies wanted him. Once more he 
is prepared to leave the safeguarding of his 
interests to General de Gaulle ; at this stage 
it is more important to him to keep the east 
Germans away than to be there himself. 

The German Chancellor evidently regards 
disarmament as the proper main topic for 
the summit agenda. Aid to the undeveloped 
countries is another subject on which he and 
Generali de Gaulle agree; Dr Adenauer is 
also anxious for some plain things to be said 
to the Russians about not interfering in the 
internal affairs of other states. 

The Chancellor has little enthusiasm for a 
discussion on Berlin, for he fears that any 
new arrangement there could only weaken 
the West’s position. In Paris at the begin- 
ning of this month he and General de Gaulle 
agreed that the legal basis of the Berlin 
statute must not be put in question, though 
this would not exclude a revision limited to 
technical matters. Dr Adenauer would not 
want to see even such a limited technical 
discussion except in the context of a negotia- 
tion about the German question as a whole ; 
and nobody in Bonn, any more than any- 
where else, expects anything from that. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Plums and Pains 


oa Prime Ministers and nowadays 

“Shadow” Prime Ministers have 
their powers of patronage. The difference 
is that when one is in office, just having 
won an election, it is easier to overshadow 
those who have been disappointed in the 
distribution of plums. No one is more 
conscious of this than Mr Macmillan, whose 
present main problem seems to be not that 
of satisfying ambitious politicians but of re- 
taining an unambitious one. Mr Heathcoat 
Amory has, on several occasions, taken Mr 
Macmillan by the arm and said that so far 
as he and the Chancellorship are concerned 
enough may soon be enough. Some time 
after the passage of next year’s Finance 
Bill, perhaps. . . . After what happened 
over The Times and Mr Selwyn Lloyd this 
may not be widely believed in the country. 
The likelihood of the need for a change 
may not even be seriously believed by the 
Prime Minister, who is probably confident 
that he will in the end persuade Mr Amory 
to stay—for what could be nicer than having 
a man who is at once so competent and so 
unassuming living next door? But the 
Chancellor’s wish not to stay much longer 
certainly is widely believed throughout the 


Cabinet—and makes for an intenser brand 
of loyalty to the man who will appoint his 
successor. 

Mr Gaitskell’s “ shadow ” appointments 
on the other hand cannot have quite the 
same conclusive ring. So long as the “ 1951 
rule,” by which only those who served in 
Lord Attlee’s Government and those elected 
to the Parliamentary Committee spoke regu- 
larly from the front bench, was in force, a 
surprising range of Labour members nursed 
illusions that they could expect office 
in a Labour Government. The ending of 
the rule and the selection of backbenchers 
to lead on important topics for the Opposi- 
tion has brought a bump of reality. This 
explains a good deal of the present ill- 
humour within the parliamentary Labour 
party. It manifested itself, for instance, in 
the defeat of Mr Wedgwood Benn, who 
had been chosen by Mr Gaitskell as the 
Opposition’s spokesman on transport, for 
the chairmanship of the party’s transport 
committee by a trade union member, Mr 
Popplewell. Mr Roy Jenkins and Mr 
Douglas Jay, two Gaitskellite economists, 
were also rebuffed in the election of officers 
in the finance committee. However, most 


of Mr Gaitskell’s new dispositions are justi- 
fying themselves in debate ; last week saw 
a particularly brilliant front bench inaugural 
from Mr Benn. 


Temperate Tories 


HERE was so much talk on the imme. 
diate morrow of the election about the 
dangers of the Tories going hog wild with 
success that one of the party’s main moods 
in the period up to the recess has been a 
determination to disprove it. There has 
been much less pressing of specifically 
Tory views so far than many had expected. 
But these are early days, One of the main 
reasons why specific pressure points have 
been slow to develop is that the older mem- 
bers with their established hobby horses 
have yet to complete their sounding out of 
the exceptionally large number of new boys, 
many of whom have still to make their 
maiden speeches. The main points of fric- 
tion are likely to be those where economic 
liberalism co-exists uneasily with tradi- 
tional Tory protectionism. A recent move 
within the party to advocate the cutting of 
housing subsidies, for example, struck new 
members who had won marginal seats in 
urban areas as being an interesting intel- 
lectual exercise but politically unpleasant. 
Conversely a protectionist by principle 
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like Mr Robin Turton is applauded on the 
Tory benches for old time’s sake, especially 
when he is scoring points off a Liberal like 
Mr Arthur Holt. But in private, with 
many a nostalgic sign of regret, Mr Turton 
js regarded as a stranded whale. Yet 
when it comes to the crunch of horticulture 
the protectionist pressure is likely to present 
a severe test.of the Government’s liberal 
intentions. 

The pressure for birching, on the other 
hand, is not so great as had been expected, 
as far as the parliamentary party is con- 
cerned. There is indeed some reluctance 
to make any move which would give the 
Tory women outside any excuse to shrill 
gut an unnerving cheer. The real dis- 
contents revolve around the pig—because 
of the bacon agreement with Denmark, 
pork imports from Canada, and current dis- 
cussions over Polish trade; Schedule A 
income tax ; private patients’ prescription 
bills ; and the evidence being submitted by 
government departments to the Royal Com- 
mission On the government of London. 
London members, many of whom have had 
the frustrating experience of sitting in per- 
manent opposition to Sir Isaac Hayward, or 
dealing with him as mayors of Conservative 
boroughs, are less enamoured of the present 
powers of the LCC than civil servants in 
Whitehall, who enjoy dealing with the effi- 
cient bureaucracy of County Hall. 


LABOUR AND NATO 


Atoms for Germans 


HE fuss inside the Labour party about 

Mr Mendelson’s motion on the order 
paper against the supply of “ tactical atomic 
weapons and missiles of nuclear capability ” 
to western Germany did not amount to 
very much. Only fifty-two members turned 
up to the joint meeting of the party’s 
foreign affairs and defence groups to dis- 
cuss it, even though there had been 116 
names on the motion. Mr Bevan easily 
persuaded those who came that the motion 
was badly worded, that the party had not 
receded from its position at the Scar- 
borough conference against the equipment 
of west German forces with nuclear 
weapons before summit talks, and that 
the “shadow cabinet” would demand a 
debate of its own after Christmas. 

But the lull in the party discussion may 
be deceptive. The rearmament of Germany 
is a Very sensitive issue and many Labour 
members feel that it must be made sympto- 
matic of their determination to act like an 
Opposition and not like a responsible 
government. Men like Mr Denis Healey 
and Mr George Brown, who have made 
themselves very expert at the intellectually 
intriguing calculus of deterrence, so closely 
allied to the philosophic theories of games, 
are in some danger of falling very far 
out of touch with those colleagues who 
feel in their bones that they just do 
Not want the Germans to have access to 
nuclear bombs. 
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Most Labour members are not over- 
impressed by the argument that for the time 
being the Americans will hold the war- 
heads, since the whole argument for letting 
the Germans and other Europeans have 
deterrent weapons of any sort rests on the 
supposition that a purely American deter- 
rent is ceasing to be credible. And they 
are likely to think it over-sophistical for 
the party which is against German nuclear 
armament to fight to the last ditch on the 
proposition that west German forces in 
Nato should have the short-range Little 
John missiles but not the longer-range 
Matadors and Maces. After all, they will 
conclude, the Germans are ingenious chaps 
arid if they are allowed a small weapon of 
this sort it will not be long before they 
have a larger one. 


EUROPE 


Mr Thorneycroft Speaks 
Out 


‘ra outstanding, in a sense dominating, 
speech in Monday’s debate in the 
House of Commons on the new European 
Free Trade Association was made by Mr 
Peter Thorneycroft, back in the House after 
an illness. With great moderation, and com- 
plete loyalty to his former ministerial 
colleagues, he set out to lead the House 
along towards a greater understanding of 
the essentially political choice that confronts 
Britain in western Europe. While he did 
not say (as the Liberals did) that Britain 
should adhere to the Treaty of Rome, Mr 
Thorneycroft made it plain that the bridg- 
ing of the gulf in Europe required a political 
decision, a sacrifice of sovereignty, and 
common action of the type for which, as 
yet, only the Treaty of Rome provides. 

One historical note was also of interest. 
Mr Thorneycroft pointed out that it was 
he, who as President of the Board of Trade, 
drafted the original free trade area proposal 
and put it before the cabinet. He now 
said: “I see no prospect whatever of .. . 
resuming talks in Europe on the basis of 
this proposal.” He alone, too, of all those 
who spoke, seemed aware that western 
Europe, with all its problems, is only one 
part of a continent that is divided—between 
east and west—already. 

A creditable parallel effort to educate the 
Labour party in European realities was 
made by Mr Roy Jenkins. Like Mr John 
Edwards earlier this year, he realised that 
both Labour’s own philosophy and the 
need to come to terms with the community 
required a good many forms of common 
action—rules of competition, joint efforts to 
deal with redundancy and develop back- 
ward areas, common full employment policy, 
harmonised tariffs—that have more in 
common with the Rome treaty than with 
that of the Seven. His observations are 
timely. In response to the Swedish sugges- 
tion for a resumption of negotiations, a 
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committee of the European commission has 
just reported that the introduction of such 
provisions would be an essential prerequisite 
of any possible merger with the Six. 

The House as a whole showed rather 
more awareness than it did in February of 
the dangers of the division in western 
Europe, but there was no consensus of 
opinion on the solution. The poor atten- 
dance and the slender coverage given to the 
debate in the press demonstrate, once more, 
that too many British minds are still closed 
to this subject. 


The American View 


R MAUDLING, when he wound up the 

Commons debate, took the opportu- 
nity to refute the view, “ which often comes 
from across the Atlantic,” that there is no 
political content in the new Stockholm 
agreement. Political unity, he held, must 
be measured not by institutional forms but 
by political will. His remark was no doubt 
prompted by his encounter with Mr Dillon 
the week before ; indeed, the debate threw 
a good deal of light on the view of the 
United States. The Americans, as Mr 
Amory made clear, accept and tolerate the 
European Free Trade Association as a com- 
mercial arrangement legally consistent with 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. But they are not prepared to come 
out in the open and give the scheme the 
public blessing the British have been asking 
from them. Having long ago backed the 
European community as a means of uniting 
Europe, they have made it plain that they 
see no reason for attaching the same political 
significance to the Seven. 

This is important to bear in mind before 
the meeting of the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation due on 
January 14th, for it would be a pity if the 
good work which could be set in train then 
were hampered by illusions. The Ameri- 
cans have two clear purposes in mind for 
OEEC or some linked organisation: a joint 
effort to aid the undeveloped countries, and 
talks on Atlantic or world-wide reductions 
in trade barriers. 

What the United States cannot be ex- 
pected to show interest in is a new plan for 
a deal between the Six and Seven involving 
discrimination against itself. The Americans 
just now are less interested in the relation 
between the two groups than in the 
American balance of payments, That 
is why they endorse the attitude of the 
European Commission that the next effort 
to get tariffs down will have to be world- 
wide in scope. 

Because there is no ultimate prospect of 
a complete removal of tariffs on an Atlantic 
or world-wide basis, and because Britain is a 
part of Europe, the need for a European 
negotiation remains. But as more than one 
speaker pointed out in the Commons debate, 
OEEC may not be the best place for this, 
just because it is a new political approach 
that is needed. 
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CROWTHER REPORT 


For Political Decision 


= DAVID ECCLES, in introducing the 
«) Crowther report on the education of 
teenagers last week, subscribed to its 
aspirations and general principles, but made 
it clear that he would not prepare to act 
on its recommendations until he had 
sounded public opinion about it. So far 
the report has had a generally, though not 
uniformly, favourable reception from the 
national press; but it has encountered much 
more opposition from educational bodies 
and the specialist press under their control. 
In fact, educationists disagree on the 
central recommendation—the report’s top 
priority for the raising of the school leaving 
age to 16. 

The specialist opposition to Crowther can 
be divided into three parts. The Times 
Educational Supplement represents the 
most wavering part. It pointed out that 
its own view had always been to put county 
colleges (compulsory part-time education 
to 18) before raising the school leaving age, 
but declared that the council’s contrary 
argument 

is the strongest part of the report. 

While we can see our way clearly to what 

might happen in an extra year at school, 

and the recruitment of something like 

18,000 more teachers that is planned now 

presents no impossible difficulty, county 

colleges would require far more building 
and the question of what they should do 
and what kind of teachers should do it 
are hopelessly vague. 
But it does not indicate that it is entirely 
convinced by the argument yet. Educa- 
tion, the official organ of the Association 
of Educational Committees, is much more 
flatly opposed to compulsory raising of the 
leaving age, which it believes “must con- 
tend with the promising trend towards 
[later] voluntary leaving”; it is obviously 
afraid that the presence of resentful sixteen 
year old pupil-conscripts may ru. the 
tefreshing atmosphere of present classes 
of sixteen year old pupil-volunteers. 

There is here a clear and understandable 
clash of educational aims, between 
which politicians (not simply educationists) 
ought to make the choice. Education, 
supported by many leading state school 
headmasters, thinks that the main national 
aim should be to concentrate on the best 
possible education for those children whose 
parents are intelligent enough to want them 
to stay on; the Crowther report thinks that 
it is more important to spread education 
more widely, among children who are less 
privileged in the sort of parents they have. 

A little below this level of argument the 
Schoolmaster, which is the voice of the 
National Union of Teachers, has accepted 
the recommendation for a later leaving age, 
but grumbles that two, instead of one, leav- 
ing dates in the final year is “ half a cake ”; 
on county colleges it says that it must 
“protest against the somewhat glib and 
facile plans for a piecemeal introduction.” 
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It is not unfair to characterise the union’s 
attitude as being in favour of much 
more money for every educational advance 
at once. 


OFFICES BILL 


Bad Offices 


—— Friday, in a thinly attended House, 
124 Opposition MPs and five Tories 
successfully defied the Government’s advice 
by giving a second reading to a Labour 
private member’s bill, which provides for 
the inspection and compulsory improve- 
ment of offices. The object of the exercise 
is said to be to provide office workers with 
an inspectorate “ something similar ” to that 
which protects factory workers under the 
Factory Acts. As there are at least four 
times as many offices as factories in the 
country (over one million against 250,000), 
this in itself would be a huge undertaking. 
But in fact the bill, following upon the 
Gowers report of ten years ago, goes much 
further. The primary concern of present 
factory legislation is with health and safety ; 
the primary concern of the regulations pro- 
posed for offices—about the numbers of 
wash-basins per worker, adequate facilities 
for hanging coats, statutory space between 
desks, etc.—is to achieve a “ great increase ” 
in office workers’ welfare. The philosophy 
behind the bill is “ improvement within six 
months of the bill’s enactment—or else.” 

Perhaps it is unfair to attack such de- 
tailed provisions of the bill as the six 
months clause; all its sponsors agreed 
that they would accept rewriting in com- 
mittee. But advances could not be magically 
achieved by the appointment of inspectors 
alone. They could be achieved only by 
devoting many more building resources 
to patching up offices, at the expense 
of building new factories and houses 
(which has not been -Labour policy 
hitherto); or by closing small sub-standard 
offices altogether and throwing their workers 
temporarily out of employment (which is 
— to be Labour policy now); or by 
both. 

How fast do the sponsors of the bill really 
want these processes to go? There is a 
strong case—even at the expense of abruptly 
closing down some slum offices and creating 
some temporary unemployment—for en- 
forcing the full rigours of the Public Health 
Act of 1937 ; there may well be a case for 
strengthening the right of entry of Public 
Health Officers into offices (at the moment 
they can take action only if grossly insani- 
tary conditions are brought to their atten- 
tion). If the replacement of old offices by 
new ones was plainly taking a dispropor- 
tionately small share of national resources, 
while everything else was booming, there 
would be a case for going even further ; 
but this is hardly an accurate picture of the 
pace of change just now. 

The aptest comment on some of the 
reformist arguments used in the debate was 
unconsciously provided by one of the bill’s 
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supporters, when he talked of overcrowding 
in the House itself and claimed that: 
The relative death rate among MPs js 
rather higher than that of any other occu- 
pation in the world. 


If so, what does Mr Hale want a new bill 
to do for Parliament? Insist that a new 
chamber be built, or a number of members 
compulsorily unseated, within six months of 
its enactment? Or, alternatively, send an 
inspector to close the whole show down? 


IRELAND 


Talking Irish 


Cee of Mr Butler’s Irishisms 
seem to think it most unsporting to 
expose the Irish to them. They are mis- 
taken. The Irish are more sophisticated 
than many people assume. The message 
will have been understood in Dublin. 

Of course Mr Butler is not such a crude 
fellow as to have introduced the’ word 
“sanctions ” into the exchange (this was 
done by the journalist who asked the ques- 
tion, with the result that some of the press 
reports, following a recent bad habit, incor- 
porated the questioner’s term into the direct 
quotes of the Minister’s reply). A trade 
war such as went on between John Bull 
and Mr De Valera’s part of his other island 
in the ’thirties is not for one moment con- 
templated. But what in fact is happening 
is that the Irish, frightened by the division 
of Europe into a six and a seven which seem 
equally inhospitable to their particulai 
situation, are asking for special treatment 
in London. They want the British 
Treasury to treat their home farmers as if 
they were in the same position as Irish 
immigrants in Britain—that is, as if they 
were British. 

There is no reason in the wide world why 
Britain should grant such an expensive 
petition ; but some Tories might discuss 
something resembling it if they exacted a 
quid pro quo. Ireland now has for the first 
time since dependence two equally sensible 
leaders of the Government and of the 
Opposition. Both Mr Sean Lemass and Mr 
James Dillon (whose parliamentary talents 
are so prodigious that even the Fine Gael, 
which he recently rejoined, was unable to 
avoid acknowledging them by making him 
its leader) lack the usual economic scales 
before their eyes. They need just a little 
jollying along to turn from words to deeds 
their realisation that, if they expect special 
treatment from Britain, they must make the 
IRA understand that the party is now over, 
the “ patriot game” has been played out. 


Oranges and Lemons 


‘ae this is no game for the Ulster 
Government was quite rightly made 
clear in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day by Colonel Grosvenor, who now has 
the satisfaction of sitting for Fermanagh 
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Cornered ? 


This-a-way and that-a-way have gone all 
your pretty dreams. Not even the excavators 
are on the site yet! 

And that on top of the delay over planning 
permission... draft plans... second 
thoughts—and third! Tight corner you are 
in, Sir. Listen. Nezt time, contact Costain 
first. A straight line from your office—or 
your adviser’s—to ours is the shortest 
distance between those building problems 
and their solution. Our skills, experience 
and resources are unmatched. 


Here, for example, are a few projects recently 
completed by Costain: 
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BEA WEST LONDON TERMINAL - IBADAN TEACHING 
HOSPITAL - BP RESEARCH STATION 
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and Tyrone with a vast majority, instead of 
a narrow minority, of his constituents’ votes 
behind him. Since the Sinn Fein bureau 
in Dublin “ declared war,” four policemen 
have been killed, there have been 318 inci- 
dents (though some pretty ridiculous and 
half-baked ones have been added in to reach 
that total), and the burden of damages and 
special precautions on the Ulster Treasury 
has been £750,000. 

Why should Dublin be allowed to laugh 
this off? What used to happen under Mr 
De Valera was that the IRA boys would be 
locked up in the Curragh (which duly 
became a school for terrorists, though 
fortunately not a very efficient one) between 
elections and were released just in advance 
of the poll. The current excuse for doing 
nothing is that Ireland is a full signatory of 
the European Human Rights Convention 
and that Mr Lawless, whose case is being 
pleaded in Strasbourg, and anyone else who 
feels affronted at being denied his sovereign 
privilege of running amok among his 
country’s neighbours might bring the help- 
less Irish Government to court. 

This will not wash. There is nothing 
contrary to human rights about a law which 
would prevent the Sinn Fein bureau in 
Dublin from openly inciting violence against 
a neighbouring country. But the really 
important change of attitude would be for 
the Southern Irish guards on the border 
to be made to understand that bonuses and 
promotion depend on their collaborating on 
a night and day basis with their Ulster 
opposites to prevent gunmen nipping across 
in the night. Too many outlaws have 
become police captains in the past for this to 
be an easy transformation to bring about. 
But it ought to be faced. 

If, however, Dublin is to be lectured, it 
would help if Belfast would not be so self- 
righteous. The latest cabinet reshuffle 
there is not reassuring. Mr Topping, who 
has given up the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
was an Orange poacher turned game- 
keeper. Starting from outside the charmed 
circle of Ulster landed gentry, he gained 
prominence in the Orange Order by dema- 
goguery. But once he obtained a respon- 
sible position in the Government he started 
acting responsibly. He even banned an 
Orange band from marching provocatively 
through a Catholic area. For this he 
received the ultimate contumely of being 
booed at an Orange rally on the anniversary 
of the Boyne. Possibly as a result, he came 
to realise that he would never make the 
Premiership when Lord Brookeborough 
retires in another year or two and started 
angling for the Recordership of Belfast, 
which carries a higher salary than cabinet 
office and a pension. Now that he has 
secured this non-political plum, he is 
replaced in the key Ministry of Home 
Affairs by Mr Brian Faulkner, who as 
Government Chief Whip was responsible 
last year for the brusque public rejection 
of an overture to the Government from an 


important group of Catholic laymen ; he 


said it was meaningless without endorse- 
ment by the bishops. It must be hoped that 
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he will not be deterred by his predecessor’s 


experiences from acquiring, 
generosity with higher office. 


greater 


FRENCH AFRICA 


Fiat Mali 


ENERAL DE GAULLE, en route for St. 
Louis-du-Sénégal to preside over the 
executive council of the French Community, 
stopped on December roth at Nouakchott, 
the infant capital (pop. 100) of Mauritania. 
There he told the Mauritanians that they 
were now their own masters and would get 
every help from France on their road to 
nationhood. At St. Louis he for the first 
time publicly agreed to the wish of the 
Senegalese and Soudanese leaders to form 
a wholly independent state of Mali within 
the French Community. 

Details are still to be worked out, but 
three consequences of this revolution in the 
general’s attitude are already clear. First, 
the original conception of the Community 


as a Closely-knit whole, sharing a judicial 
economic and defensive structure, has been 
jettisoned. M. Houphouét-Boigny, of the 
Ivory Coast, may adhere to it, but others 
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need not. Secondly, if France’s influence 
in Africa can be preserved, General de 
Gaulle has taken the best way to do it. 
Mali will continue to rely on France, and 
will not receive the kind of rebuff that 
Guinea did. Moreover, the general made it 
plain at Nouakchott that he expected the 
Malian route to be taken by other members 
of the community, such as Mauritania itself 
and Madagascar, whose prime minister, M. 
Tsiranana, had already said he wanted to. 

Finally, while it is true that any plan 
which preserves close and fruitful co-opera- 
tion between France and its former sub- 
ject peoples without injuring their pride or 
freedom can rest on its merits as such, it 
also seems probable that General de Gaulle 
feels that the invention of a loose, Com- 
munity, with “ international sovereignty ” 
as its watchword, will give him a useful card 
in the poker game he is playing in Algeria 
with the rebels, the settlers, and the Army. 
Mali could provide a precedent for Algerian 
independence. 
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PERSIA 


Mr Ejisenhower’s Call 


O* Monday, December 14th, President 

Eisenhower went from New Delhi 
to Teheran. The Persians gave him their 
version of the red-carpet treatment he has 
received at every stop by spreading 
(literally) rich carpets along his route from 
Mehrabad airport to Teheran. He stayed 
only five and a half hours; long enough, 
however, to address a poorly-attended joint 
session of parliament and to discuss the 
state of the world with the Shah. He told 
the parliament that, in the long run, mili- 
tary strength alone would not bring about 
a just and permanent peace. The non- 
communist world, he said, could still lose 
its freedom if it did not also strengthen its 
spiritual and economic health. With the 
Shah the President presumably discussed 
the campaign of vilification being waged 
against the Persian ruler and his govern. 
ment by the Soviet radio, and the need for 
continuing United States military and 
economic aid. 

Persia’s most recent crisis might involve 
the United States because of its commit- 
ments to the Cento powers. The Shatt 
al-Arab river, formed by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, is the boundary between Persia 
and Iraq. From time to time General 
Qasim has dropped veiled hints about lost 
Iraqi territory, but it was not until 
December 2nd that he revealed what he was 
talking about. He s that in 1937, 
under foreign pressure, Iraq granted Persia 
five square kilometres of territory along the 
river. He threatened, if outstanding 
border problems were not settled forthwith, 


‘to regard the 1937 arrangements as void 


and take the territory back. 

On December roth, Mr Alam, the Persian 
foreign minister, said that General Qasim’s 
claim was contrary to all international con- 
ventions; Persia had been trying to settle 
the problem of the Shatt for 22 years; and 
if Iraq persisted in making trouble, the 
Persian government would take the neces- 
sary steps in the national interest. This 
exchange led to reports of troop movements 
and the clatter of rifle fire along the border. 
General Qasim had chosen a conveniently 
obscure spot, as far as Arabs are concerned, 
to pick a fight. He should not, however, 
underestimate the Persians’ determination. 
The Shatt is a vital outlet to them. 


TUNISIA 


Looking for Help 


Q: all the statesmen who have been 
entertaining Mr Eisenhower, the one 
most recently returned to office is the 
President of Tunisia. Mr Bourguiba was 


confirmed as president last month by the 
country’s first general election. Thanks to 
the well-oiled machinery of his neo-Destour 
party and a complete lack of effective 
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opposition he won more than 99 per cent 
of the votes. 

Mr Bourguiba has for long been regarded 
as a model of what the western-orientated 
statesman should be. He has bought no 
expensive Russian arms, he has accepted no 
Russian economic aid and his ideas for a 
solution in Algeria are based more on com- 
mon sense than emotion. He is regularly 
denounced by Cairo radio for supporting 
the West, and as regularly praised by 
Baghdad for helping the Algerian rebels. 

There are signs, however, that Mr 
Bourguiba is beginning to wonder if it 
would be more profitable for him if his 
intentions were less well known to his 
friends. On December roth, in his weekly 


. fireside chat to the nation, he said that the 


Americans were less generous than the 
French used to be, United States aid last 
year amounted to $20 million and 40,000 
tons of wheat. In 1956, before it was sus- 
pended as a result of Tunisian help to the 
Algerian nationalists, French aid had 
amounted to more. To achieve a modest 
increase in the standard of living and full 
employment in Tunisia would take an 
additional $15 million and 130,000 tons of 
wheat. It would not be surprising if, once 
the Algerian problem were settled, France 
offered substantial aid again. But Mr Bour- 
guiba’s needs are urgent. Rich America 
and poor Tunisia, he said, do not consider 
the problem from the same point of view: 
“If it becomes apparent that we shall not 
be able to count on American aid, then we 
shall look for help elsewhere.” He did not 
say where “elsewhere” was, but he 
obviously hoped Mr Eisenhower would 
understand, 


ICFTU 





Lack of Union 


— rift that already exists in inter- 
national labour policy between the 
communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the western International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions looks, 
from last week’s stormy ICFTU congress, 
to be spreading to the western camp itself. 
The key differences are those between the 
British and American union leaders, and 
they exist on several levels. First, the 
Americans want all ICFTU pronounce- 
ments to give a much more militant warning 
of the communist menace. The British 
unions are less excited about this. They 
regard employers, not communists, as the 
main targets of unions; moreover, unlike 
the American unions, they still have a 
sizeable smattering of communist officials in 
their midst and familiarity with them has 
bred detachment, if not contempt. 
Secondly, the Americans, perhaps to 
show that they are still left wingers, are 
also militantly anti-imperialist. They are 
apt to favour giving ICFTU funds to almost 
any African nationalist who claims that he is 
a trade union leader ; following their own 
domestic tradition, they are willing to set 
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up union head offices first and find men to 
join the union later. The British believe 
that the proper way to build up unions in 
under-developed countries is to start recruit- 
ing at the bottom and work upwards towards 
the branch and head office ; they think that 
to finance union bosses in advance of union 
memberships is to invite malpractices. 
When the British are accused of saying this 
merely to keep potential nationalist leaders 
down, they make pointed remarks about 
the state of trade unionism in Liberia. The 
Americans are indignant because, as the 
largest contributors to ICFTU’s funds, they 
feel that they should have the major say 
in how its money is spent ; moreover, in 
the hierarchical structure of many primitive 
societies, the American system of union 
recruitment from the top might well be 
more effective. 

These squabbles came to a head at the 
congress because the Americans wanted to 
remove Mr Oldenbroek from his post as 
general secretary of ICFTU. They suspect 
both his background (as a Dutchman, he 
represents an “imperialist” country) and 
his administrative ability; the British, 
though not finding him an easy man to 
work with, are at least thankful that his 
ideas about how to organise the ICFTU 
and spend its money come reasonably close 
to their own. During the congress debate 
Mr Meany, president of. the American 
AFL-CIO, seems to have misplayed his 
hand ; he is no diplomat and lost support 
from many continental European countries 
through his threat to go it alone in Africa. 
At the end of the conference, and in spite 
of a promise of reorganisation, Mr Olden- 
broek’s position was still in doubt. 


THE CALL-UP 


Conscription Tapers Off 


HE announcement that 50,000 men 
whose call-up had been deferred until 
after June, 1960, are not now to be called 
up at all will bring happiness to a great 
number of homes. Only about 60,000 men 
are now liable to be called up, and some of 
these may be spared too. The twenty-year- 
long story of conscription in Britain thus 
seems to be almost at its end. The result 
is a general satisfaction which is as keenly 
felt by the politicians as by the public ; and 
the army, which has always wanted to be 
an all-regular force, seems to be no less 
enthusiastic. Everybody is waiting to wave 
flags when the power to conscript recruits 
is finally removed from the statute book. 
But should it be removed? If we can 
do entirely without national service in any 
form, as the white paper of 1957 argued, 
well and good. The criticisms of that white 
paper’s argument tended to die away as 
the pessimists, who had forecast that the 
army would not get even the questionably 
low strength of 165,000 regulars, were 
proved wrong, and as it became possible to 
raise the recruiting ceiling to 180,000. But 
after an excellent year during 1958’s minor 
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economic recession, voluntary recruiting has 
been tailing off again recently, and now the 
army is talking behind the scenes about the 
prodigies of police-work and _shield- 
wielding in Nato which 165,000 men can 
do. This ought to worry people more, 
because the decision to raise the recruiting 
ceiling to 180,000 was a tacit admission at 
the highest level that the original target 
strength of 165,000 was too low ; and if we 
can now get only 165,000 after all, that 
admission should still be remembered. 
Other countries, both richer than Britain 
(e.g. America) and poorer than it, still find 
it mecessary to run a part-regular, part- 
conscript force. By all means let us 
suspend the call-up after next June if the 
recruiting figures still permit it; but it 
would be wiser to keep in being some power 
to maintain a contingent and selective 
liability to serve. 


INDONESIA 


Peking Resists a Ban 


T is tempting to regard China’s quarrel 
with Indonesia, which flared up last 
week with an angry exchange of messages 
between the two foreign ministers, as just 
one more instance of Peking’s aggressive 
policy towards other Asian countries. But 
this is true only in the general sense that the 
Chinese communists are trying to treat the 
Indonesians as though they were bearers 
of tribute at the court of imperial China. 
The quarrel itself is different in kind from 
the quarrel with India or the earlier probing 
on the Burma border. The Indonesian 
government has banned trade by aliens in 
rural areas from January Ist. In practice, 
this will mean driving some 300,000 Chinese 
traders out of business in the countryside. 
Communist China is resisting the ban and 
the quarrel concerns the propriety of this 
resistance as much as that of the ban. 

On paper, the issue of Indonesia’s 
2,500,000 Chinese was settled under a treaty 
signed during the Bandung conference by 
the Chinese and Indonesian foreign mini- 
sters. Nearly five years later the treaty 
is still not in force ; it has been ratified, but 
the instruments of ratification have never 
been exchanged. The treaty sounded 
sensible at the time ; it required the Chinese 
minority in Indonesia to choose between 
Chinese and Indonesian citizenship. But 
it is never likely to mean much so long as 
China continues to regard all descendants 
of Chinese abroad as Chinese citizens for 
ever. When Dr Subandrio, the Indonesian 
foreign minister, was in Peking some weeks 
ago, his attempt to explain the ban to Mr 
Chou En-lai was rudely received. Since 
then, the Chinese embassy in Jakarta has 
been sending its officials into the villages to 
incite Chinese traders to resist the ban and 
distributing leaflets in the same vein. In 
retaliation, Indonesia has banned all travel 
outside Jakarta for Chinese diplomats, 


except the ambassador. 
The Indonesians justify their ban as being 
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an attempt to remove remnants of colonial-, 


ism, and Dr Subandrio charges the Chinese 
with “ monopolistic-capitalistic ” specula- 
tion, hoarding and smuggling. It may, 
however, cause them more trouble than it is 
worth. South Vietnam has tackled a similar 
problem more humanely by turning its 
Chinese into Vietnamese citizens. 


SPAIN 


Absent Friends 


PAIN, where President Eisenhower goes 
S on Monday, was not at first intended to 
be part of his ceremonial tour. But three 
days after his itinerary was announced, a 
night and day were sliced off the president’s 
visit to Paris and Madrid was quietly added. 
The Spanish government, which had invited 
the president to stay at the time of his 
visit to London in August, had complained 
at being left in the cold. 

Strategic interest explains these second 
thoughts ; the United States now has four 
air bases in Spain and may later be discuss- 
ing the possibility of setting up missile 
bases. But it is possible to be polite to an 
ally and yet avoid the appearance of accept- 
ing its form of government uncritically. 
Twenty years after the end of the civil war, 
many men and women are still in prison for 
having been on the losing side. Many new 
prisoners have lately been added to their 
numbers by a procedure which by-passes the 
civil courts, and on grounds that are trivial 
in themselves. In April, a group of Spanish 
intellectuals presented a petition to their 
ministry of justice suggesting that it was 
time to allow these wounds to heal. The 
appeal for a general amnesty for political 
prisoners and exiles has had wide and 
serious support in Spain and outside. 

It has also prompted a British petition, 
signed by an impressive list including a 
group of well-known lawyers who have for 
some time concerned themselves actively 
with the state of civil liberties in Spain. Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe, the new Liberal member 
of parliament, who was delegated to present 
this appeal to the minister of justice on 
December 15th, was refused a visa. The 
petition has now been sent to Paris so that 
President Eisenhower should have the 
chance of reading it before he takes off for 
Madrid. If it reminds him of the gaps in 
the welcoming crowds, it may have done 
some good. General Franco could per- 
fectly well adopt more civilised principles 
of justice; his American visitor might 
encourage him. 


FIjl 


Island in Trouble 


HE riots in Suva last week seemed an 
TT improbable outburst in  Arcady ; 
nominally connected with a strike of oil 
company employees, they were in fact 
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caused mainly by troubles about sugar. The 
Wholesale and Retail Traders’ Union, to 
which the oil company men_ belong, 
returned to work on Tuesday with the pro- 
mise of a 16 per cent increase in wages. 
(They had originally demanded that wages 
be doubled.) But the rioters themselves 
seem to have been mostly Fijian teddy boys, 
letting off steam about a complex political 
disturbance based on racial clashes. 

Almost half the population of 360,000 in 
Fiji are Indians, brought over at the end 


of the nineteenth century as indentured 


labour for the sugar plantations ; today they 
form the majority of the sugar industry’s 
labour force, and sugar is Fiji’s main export. 
Rapidly increasing in numbers, the Indians 
are pressing on the means provided by an 
industry faced with a world surplus of its 
product, in a colony which last year over- 
produced its quota. The main interests of 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 
which controls Fijian production, are in 
Australia, where this year some of the crop 
has been ploughed into the soil. When the 
Honeyman Commission recommended 
higher wages for company employees in Fiji, 
earlier this year, the company retorted that 
production in Fiji was becoming econemic- 
ally impossible. But so far they have pro- 
posed closing only one mill, and have tried 
to interest the Indians in switching to rice 
growing. The Indians decline to take up 
what they regard as a messy and uncertain 
crop, but they have no room to expand in 
any other way: the 1874 Act of Cession is 
considered by Fijians to have guaranteed 
Fijian land rights for ever, and they still 
hold 85 per cent of the land, compared with 
the Indians’ 13 per cent. 

Yet unless the Indians become less 
dependent on sugar, their prospects are un- 
happy, and so therefore is the outlook of 
Fiji as a whole. Suggestions that they should 
all be sent back to India, or that the Fijians’ 
tenure should be invaded, raise more pro- 
blems than they settle. In particular, they 
indicate how hard it will be to devise a con- 
stitution for a future Indo-Fijian state ; 
Indians, whose demands for fuller repre- 
sentation on the legislative council have in 
the past been resisted by Europeans and 
Fijians, will grow more anxious to have the 
power to safeguard their interests. The 


‘governor is waiting for the report of a com- 


mission under Sir Alan Burns, which spent 
July till September investigating problems 
of land and population ; new solutions to 
these must be found if Fiji is to progress 
politically. 


EGGS 


Lion Through the 
Looking Glass 


HERE is a pleasantly Lewis Carroll 
flavour about the story of the grocer 

who last week got into trouble for bleaching 
the official lion-mark off several dozen eggs. 
There were customers, he said, who 
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regarded the absence of the mark as q 
guarantee of freshness and its presence as a 
warning of something less. Facing a steady 
demand for “ farm ” eggs (as the unmarked 
product is perversely .known), which his 
local suppliers were temporarily unable to 
meet, he took this means of satisfying it, 
His conscience was perfectly clear. He had, 
personally, no doubt that the lion-marked 
eggs were as fresh as fresh could (reason- 
ably) be. His customers wanted fresh eggs; 
he supplied them. If he also made an extra 
profit by pandering to their irrational lion- 
phobia, what worse had he done—he might 
have added—than the clients of motiva- 
tional researchers do every day ? 

The legal prohibition against obliterating 
the lion-mark was not, of course, aimed at 
this kind of ploy, which never entered the 
drafters’ innocently confident minds. The 
lion, after all, was to be a badge of quality, 
likelier to be counterfeited than expunged. 
The aim of the clause under which the 
grocer was prosecuted was to ensure that 
ingenious poultry-farmers should not pre- 
sent themselves at the shop counter as 
customers, buy back their eggs at the sub- 
sidised price, take them home, bleach them, 
send them in to the packing station, collect 
a fresh dollop of subsidy, present themselves 
again at the counter . . . and so da capo. 
Not, of course, ad infinitum ; like all pro- 
posed perpetual-motion machines, _ this 
sequence would run down eventually, when 
the stamped, bleached, re-stamped, te- 
bleached eggs got too elderly to pass the 
packing-stations’ candling tests. But before 
the law protecting the board’s unappreciated 
heraldry has been extensively used for this 
purpose, it has been enrolled (somewhat 
unfairly ?) to solve the unforeseen problems 
which arise when a mark of quality gets the 
reputation of designating the second-rate. 


NATO 





Some More Equal 


(>* the acrimonious eve of the Nato 
ministers’ meeting, M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak again raised the question of the 
alliance’s responsibilities in the field of 
foreign aid. The secretary-general has been 
a persistent advocate of a more active 
approach to non-military co-operation in 
Nato ; and his views have been made more 
topical by the American insistence that the 
burden of foreign aid should be more 
equitably shared. ; 

The council has to consider not only 
what should be done about aid, but what 
part Nato, as such, should play. A military 
alliance is under a disadvantage in such an 
undertaking. Its efforts would be likely to 
be conceived as an economic counterpart of 
the defence effort, an answer to the Com- 
munist aid-and-trade offensive—or even if 
they were not, they would be thought to be 
by the under-developed countries to whom 
they were addressed. The strategic aspects 
of aid are always in the background ; if it 
were handled by a Nato body, they would 
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All part of the success 


The amazing 
Callas 





(Photograph from BBC's *‘Small World."’) 


Golden-voiced Maria Callas, one of the greatest 
living sopranos in the world, records for Columbia. 


MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC... whether 
your taste runs to classical, mid-brow or 
‘pop’, your kind of gramophone records 
are produced within the EMI Group. 
** His Master’s Voice ’’, Columbia, Parlo- 
phone, Capitol MGM, Mercury and 
Emarcy—these world-famous labels are 
all issued by EMI Records Ltd. 


ELECTRONIC BRAINS ...the wonder 
of our age. EMI are leaders in this chal- 
lenging field. For example, EMI Elec- 
tronics Ltd. produced the first British 
range of all-transistor computers; and the 
name EMIDEC, though not known by the 
man in the street, means much in certain 
quarters of the Armed Services, Govern- 
ment Departments and large businesses. 


Top ‘pop’ singer 
Cliff Richard 


(Photograph from ABC's ‘Oh Boy!’’) ' 


The top British ‘pop’ singer Cliff Richard. His 
disc “‘ Living Doll’ has sold more than a million 
copies for Columbia. 


HOME, SWEET HOME ... Your TV 
programmes—many of them come to you 
through EMI cameras, studio and trans- 
mitting equipment. Sound radio? Nine 
out of ten recorded BBC programmes are 
made on Emitape—by EMI. The pocket 
recorder you use, the electric heater, your 
electric iron and blanket, most of your 
gramophone records—not to mention 
your new stereo reproducer—are ll 
probably manufactured within the EMI 
Group of Companies. 


ON THE LOOK-OUT 

EMI are always on the look-out for ambi- 
tious men and women. If you are interested 
in acareer with EMI, write describing your 
talents, interests and qualifications, to the 
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With the National Research Development Cor- 
poration the EMIDEC team has developed a 
large Computer, EMIDEC 2400. This is one of 
the most advanced data processing systems in the 
world. Here an engineer removes a standard 
panel for inspection. 





Group Personnel’ Manager, EMI Ltd., 
Hayes, Middlesex. 

An illustrated booklet containing the 
Group’s Report and Accounts and Chair- 
man’s Review for 1958-9 is available from 
the Group Public Relations Officer. 
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quickly edge their way into the foreground. 

Distant outside countries are not, how- 
ever, the only possible recipients; in 
Europe, and among the members of Nato 
themselves, the disparities of wealth are 
strident and dangerous. Greece, Turkey, 
Portugal, and southern Italy, at one end of 
the scale, live on a totally different standard 
from north-west Europe and North 
America. Disparate social foundations do 
not make a strong military structure, as 
some people at Nato headquarters have 
always realised ; but there has never been 
a consistent policy to do anything about it. 

Here again, indeed, while it is clear that 
Nato has an interest in what ought to be 
done, it is questionable that Nato is the 
right body to do it. Other international 
agencies, and notably the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, exist for 
purposes of this kind and could usefully be 
addressed to them. This does not deprive 
the Nato council of a part to play ; more 
might get done if the council would agree 
with its members on the bare outlines of a 
common programme, to be tackled in detail 
at OEEC and wherever else is appropriate. 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Tempting the Teacher 


HE down-to-earth intelligence of the 

British Council’s latest annual report 
makes nonsense of the tiresome habit which 
represents the council as a society for the 
protection of depressed madrigal makers. 
In his summary of the council’s principal 
tasks the director-general, Sir Paul Sinker, 
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blows away some of this dust by observing 
that his staff are neither do-gooders nor 
propagandists ; although they do not seek 
short-term political or commercial results, 
they are in no way detached from British 
interests. The council now operates in 
some 70 countries and does its main work 
in the developing areas of the world. One 
of its most exacting new jobs is to try to 
fill some of the gaps that loom when a 
colonial government removes itself, men 
and baggage, from a freshly independent 
state. 

The council’s most important single task 
is helping overseas countries to get the 
English teachers they need. Recently there 
has been a change of emphasis ; instead of 
concentrating on English courses at its own 
institutes, the council is doing what it can 
to help the various ministries of education 
to improve and expand the English lessons 
in the existing schools and colleges. This 
involves help with syllabuses and text- 
books, the provision of special training 
courses for local teachers, and (the most 
difficult part) persuading British teachers to 
come out. Since, following the 1957 White 
Paper on the overseas information services, 
extra money was provided to encourage 
British teachers to serve for limited periods 
overseas, the council has managed to fill 
hundreds of posts ; even so, the recruitment 
drive is still in its infancy and young 
teachers especially are in short supply. 

The council is trying to do two things. 
The first is, by direct grants or assistance, 
to improve the material conditions under 
which the teacher has to work overseas. 
The second, and much more complicated, 
undertaking is to overcome the psycho- 
logical factors that operate against a teacher 
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ENGLAND'S SUEZ POLICY 


afford even to be suspected of a selfish 

policy ; and yet, owing either to some 
very mistaken theory, or some very awkward 
m@nagement on the part of the Government, 
our Ambassador at Constantinople is now 
presented to the world in the attitude of 
opposing, for some inexplicably selfish purpose, 
all the other Powers of Europe in their efforts 
to promote the formation of a canal, which, if 
it could be effectually made, would be a step of 
great importance in the progress of* material 
civilisation. How foolish it is to give any colour 
to the suspicion that England fears the results 
to her Indian Empire of the construction of this 
canal,—how much worse than foolish to give 
colour to the suspicion that, even if she did fear 
it, she would think herself justified in arresting 
a great work of that kind from any such motive, 
—we have already taken occasion to say in this 
journal. But unwise and unjustifiable as such 
a course would be at any time, it is peculiarly 
unwise and unjustifiable now ;—-nor can we well 
believe that our Ambassador at Constantinople 


q This is not a time when England can 


can have instructions to pursue, on behalf of 
England, a policy which will have the effect of 
crippling us effectually in the approaching 
Congress, by inevitably suggesting to all Europe, 
that whatever part we take in the Italian 
question, we take from purely interested 
motives, and with a view to counteracting the 
influence of some Power whose predominance 
we fear. It is simply to put the most powerful 
arguments into the mouth of our opponents, if 
we resist with our political influence a scheme, 
which, if it be practicable and prosperous, all 
nations ought to rejoice to see carried out ; and 
if it be impracticable, or like the Great Eastern 
a commercial failure, will hurt the shareholders 
and none. ethers. If the scheme is a bad one, 
the only way in which England can properly 
pronounce her judgment is by abstaining from 
taking shares in it. To apply diplomatic 
pressure in order to protect English speculators 
from embarking their capital in a ‘* bubble ”’, 
is one of the most undignified forms of Protection 
of which we have yet heard. 
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trying to get a suitable job at home at the 
end of an overseas contract. Working 
closely with the overseas teaching unit of 
the Ministry of Education, the council 
hopes to convince the local education 
authorities of the value to a teacher of 
overseas service. About the public useful- 
ness of such service there can be little 
dispute. 


REDUNDANCY 


The Cost of Being Sacked 


W HEN a firm that has been engaged in 
uneconomic short-time working lays 
off its redundant workers, there is a gain in 
economic efficiency to the community, but 
some social loss and some hardship to the 
individual. The worker suffers a sharp 
blow to his feeling of security and also—in 
degrees varying from the long-term unem- 
ployment that has followed the dismissal of 
men in the Welsh coalmines to the few days’ 
loss of work typically suffered in the Lon- 
don area—he loses hard cash. But, until 
now, no one has known how much. 

An excellent pilot survey by the Acton 
Society Trust* (the second of its studies on 
redundancy) has now ferreted out some sur- 
prisingly down-to-earth facts about the 
redundant worker and his employer. Some 
of them fit in with the gloomy and tradi- 
tional picture of Britain as an immobile 
society. With the exception of one isolated 
aircraft firm, only 3 per cent of redundant 
workers in the society’s sample moved 
house in order to find a new job; of the 
rest over three-quarters said that they 
would accept a reduction in wages— 
an. average of nearly £2 a week— 
rather than have to move. But other 
findings did not fit in with the traditional 
picture at all. Sixty per cent of these 
redundant workers eventually took jobs not 
only in a new industry but in a new trade. 
The length of unemployment increased 
sharply as the worker became less skilled, 
but not as he became older. Only 12 per 
cent of those who found new jobs did so 
through an employment exchange. 

The second part of the report describes 
the redundancy experience of fifty vehicle 
workers in the Midlands. On average, these 
men were out of work for about eight weeks; 
they earned {£4 6s. §d. a week less in their 
new job than they did in their old; and 
half of them had to use up their savings 
while unemployed. The loss of wages in 
this case was unusually high because the 
motor firm had paid well; at the other 
extreme, the majority of workers declared 
redundant by a South of England aircraft 
manufacturer actually earned more in their 
new jobs than they had done in their old 
ones. But this last instance—it was the 
instance in which a large number of workers 
proved willing to move house—was 
probably almost unique. 


* “ Redundancy.” 


Acton Society Trust. 40 
pages. 5s. 
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LETTERS 








Rules for Unit Trusts 


Sir—The article in your issue of December 
sth is seriously misinformed in several 


respects. For example: 

1. It is untrue to say that in what you loosely 
refer to as the “cash fund” type of trust 
“there is no possibility that the managers can 
ever be placed in an invidious or equivocal 
position towards the unit holders. 

2. The grounds of objection of this company 
to some “block offers” are not correctly 
stated. are 

3. You say that the abuses have never justi- 
fied a unit holder in complaining “that he has 
been robbed of his shirt ; the most he could 
ever say is that he was short of a button or 
two.” ‘That is not quite true: some unit trust 
managers have been in the habit of levying 
a charge on realisation ranging up to 9 per 
cent, without making this clear, which we are 
sure you would not dismiss as a mere button 
or two. It is fair to add that there is reason 
to hope that at last official action will be taken 
to end this practice. 

4. In referring to a tax disadvantage, you say 
“the unit trust manager has to find his costs 
out of his net income.” Unit trust managers 
are taxed like other business enterprises and 
can charge their costs against their gross in- 
come. It és unit holders—that is, if you like, 
the trust—who have to find expenses out of 
net income. 

5. You support the claim for higher charges 
by reference to the increase in costs 
management which has occurred since these 
costs were “imposed.” This is as manifestly 
absurd as suggesting that the stock exchange 
scale of commissions should be raised from an 
average of 1} per cent to 5 per cent because 
brokers’ costs have quadrupled since it was 
laid down. s 
We regret to have to refer to shortcomings 

in unit trust management at a time when an 
attempt is being made to put an end to those 
shortcomings. But the hands of those 
making the attempt will not be strengthened 
if the weaker brethren can claim that all is 
well, calling in aid such evidence as your 
article—Yours faithfully, 

. E. W. I. PALAMOUNTAIN 
Municipal and General Securities 
Company Limited 
London, EC4 


Aid 

Sir—Your excellent article “For Trade 
and Aid” recommends a central fund from 
which official aid for underdeveloped coun- 
tries can be distributed. This is needed, 
but is it necessary to create a new instru- 
ment for this purpose? Would it not be 
possible to adapt the functions of the World 
Bank, already so deeply involved in this 
field, so that it could achieve this new pur- 
pose? If the richer countries were to 
deposit annually funds with the World Bank, 
which that institution could then use for 
aid purposes, the bugbear of political 
identification of aid would have been 
removed, 


Aid normally takes the form of two kinds 
of investment; social and productive. It 
might be worthwhile creating a system 
whereby the World Bank “ took up ” issues 
of the aid-receiving governments, the bonds 
bearing only a nominal rate of interest to 
carry the bank’s handling charges. In this 
way the receiving countries would have to 
take some note of public debt into their 
budgetary calculations, though this burden 
would be a relatively mild form of discip- 
line, designed to ensure that the various 
forms of aid are kept in some sort of 
balance. 

Productive investment, when it does not 
take the form of private development, 
should be channelled through internal 
sources. Might not the World Bank develop 
a relationship with the central banks, per- 
haps in conjunction with the IMF, which 
could best be described as turning it into 
a super-central bank? The central banks 
of the aided countries work with their 
national development boards or authorities 
and it is arguable, surely, that a 
strengthened World Bank could co-ordinate 
at the higher level. International confidence 
in many of the currencies concerned would 
also improve in the knowledge of the rela- 
tionship existing between the World Bank 
and the central banks. 

I cannot pretend to deal with such a 
subject very deeply in a brief letter, but I 
hope I have said enough to suggest a way 
in which aid could be relieved of its present 
“ political over-tones” and at the same 
time be administered in such a way as to 
allay the fears said to be felt by Sir Oliver 
Franks and others.—Yours faithfully, 
Jamaica Industrial C. J. CASSERLEY 

Development Corporation, 

London, W1 


Trawlers 


Sir—I appreciate your continued interest 
in the trawling industry, but I should like 
to comment on the article on this subject 
which appeared last week. I accept that 
“things have not been going well for the 
trawler owners for some time.” But I can- 
not agree that the British trawler owners 


have been taken by surprise by every change 


in fishing technique or that the design of 
British trawlers is “on the conservative 
side.” 

How can these things be said of an 
industry which revolutionised trawl fishing 
in 1882 by introducing the steam trawler 
and which has, moreover, pioneered every 
fishing ground in the North Atlantic, par- 
ticularly those areas around Iceland, Green- 
land and Bear Island. The recent announce- 
ment of a part-freeze part-conventional 
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trawler—the “ Lord Nelson ”—which is to 
be built at a cost of about £400,000, is 
an example of the industry’s continual drive 
to introduce modern equipment into the 
trawling fleet, 

Che anethods of grading and preserving 
fish at sea may seen rudimentary to the un- 
initiated, but they are very little different 
from any other country’s method. One must 
remember that the main demand is still 
predominantly for fresh fish, and the 
methods used to preserve that fish at sea 
in a fresh state are as modern as is possible 
under the conditions, Contrary to your 
belief, fish is graded and is divided on board 
into shelfed and unshelfed fish, Shelfed 
fish means that it is individually packed in 
ice on the shelves in the fishroom of a 
trawler and kept at a temperature of 32 
degrees fahrenheit. Unshelfed fish is bulk 
packed in the trawler’s fishroom. A visit 
to any fish auction will show the difference 
in price between the two grades. 

The marketing conditions of fish may 
leave a lot to be desired. The marketing 
system, however, is not under the control 
of the trawler owners, but many owners are 
entering this field with the sole purpose 
of improving handling conditions ashore. 
In fact, in Grimsby in the New Year a 
completely new method of landing fish will 
be introduced, when the most modern type 
of conveyor belt systems of unloading will 
be installed. 

British trawler owners are not antagon- 
istic to foreign trawlermen and you do 
not explain that British trawlers do not 
enjoy equal landing rights with other 
countries. Certainly every British trawler 
ownez wants to co-operate within the frame- 
work of the European Free Trade associa- 
tion, but he must have equal landing rights 
in those countries and assurances of a just 
and equitable financial share in the return 
from any investment in the type of scheme 
you suggest.—Yours faithfully, 


T. W. Boyp 
Hull Fishing Vessel Owners? 
Association, Hull 


Shattered Hopes 


Sir—For some years you have pursued the 
illusion of inter-racial agreement in Kenya. 
Even now you shrink from the conclusion 
that Mr Macleod must impose his own 
solution and that he must choose to bring 
colonial rule to an end rapidly and accord- 
ing to a time-table established early in 1960. 
If, as you assert, Tanganyika will have its 
common roll in 1960 and also responsible 
government, then Kenya must be promised 
the same at latest by 1964. No one will 
deny the dangers of such a decision but far 
greater tragedies are likely to attend those 
who shirk it. Unfortunately the notion that 
Africa can still be made more British than 
it already is is having an interminable death- 
rattle.—Yours faithfully, 


Conakry, Guinea CHARLES JANSON 
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Malthus, Darwin and the Human Race 


Royal Society of London: Notes and 
Records, Vol. XIV, No. 1, 7s. 64d. 


The Risks of Progress: The Fawley 
Foundation Lecture 
By Lord Adrian. 


Obtainable from the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Office, University of Southampton. 


HE special number of its Notes and 
a Records with which the Royal Society 
has celebrated the centenary of the “ Origin 
of Species” provides a series of critical and 
biographical portraits of “ the four person- 
alities who, more than any others, helped to 
create an intellectual environment for 
Charles Darwin’s thoughts *—to quote the 
words of Sir ‘Edward  Salisbury’s 
“Epilogue.” The four are Darwin’s 
grandfather Erasmus, Lyall, Hooker—and 
the Reverend T. R. Malthus. Malthus 
(whose life and work are brilliantly summed 
up here by Professor H. J. Habakkuk) was 
not, of course, a natural scientist ; but his 
theory of population, specifically the early 
theory of the “ arithmetical and geometrical 
ratios,” provided the perfect starting-point 
for a demonstration of the necessity of 
natural selection. Population—human or 
animal—presses on the means of sub- 
sistence ; checks operate to keep down the 
constantly accruing surplus ; how, and on 
what principles? Darwin read the “ Essay 
on Population” in 1838; and explicitly 
testified to its illuminating and crystallising 
effect on his thought. There is a certain 
irony in the notion of the great intellectual 
landslide of the mid-nineteenth century 
being set in motion by a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman ; and an age of compart- 
mentalised thought may look back with 
some regret at this cross-fertilisation of the 
social and natural sciences. 

If Darwin made good use of Malthus, 
however, the same can hardly be said of 
what the social sciences—or rather their 
unscientific  camp-followers—made of 
Darwin. The doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest was in social affairs the perfect 
weapon for complacent justifiers of mutual 
irresponsibility and general callousness. In 
a muddled, submerged and fortunately 
ineffective way, drawing its strength from 
bad genetics, bad economics, and wailing- 
wall snobbery, it continues to serve the 
same purpose. Yet there is much to be said, 
a century after the “Origin of Species,” 
for taking a fresh look at the selective 
principle. Inevitably, environment does 
determine selection; increasingly, how- 
ever, it is human agency, not nature, that 
determines environment. The crude 


“ Darwinismus ” that assigned an absolute 
value to the “fitness” relevant to jungle 
warfare may be mercifully discredited. But 
it should not in turn discredit a more 
realistic concern with the nature of the two- 
way interaction between humanly created 
environment and the quality of the people 
and institutions which that environment 
favours or penalises. 

One aspect of that concern is lit up by 
Lord Adrian’s Fawley Foundation Lecture 
delivered recently at the University of 
Southampton under the title “The 
Risks of Progress.” Partly, it deals with the 
ethics of knowledge ; with the sacred liberty 
of pure science and the expedient pragmatic 
limits on the application of its practical 
fruits. Partly, and relatedly, it deals with 
the genetic effects, calculable and incal- 
culable, of those changes in the environ- 
ment for which the science of today is 
particularly responsible ; on the one hand 
those of atomic radiation, on the other 
those of medicine. Radioactivity is a cause 
of mutations, the overwhelming majority of 
which are harmful. It is true that natural 
radioactivity—from cosmic rays and radio- 
active minerals—amounts to some thirty 
times that caused by bomb tests, not to 
mention mass miniature radiography cam- 
paigns ; and that no one suggests a general 
migration from the world’s highlands, or a 
prohibition of granite buildings, on the 
grounds that life in high altitudes and in 
the proximity of granite imposes a genetic 
risk. It is also, uncomfortably, true that 
even in the most optimistically envisaged, 
totally bomb-free future the growing use of 
atomic power means a growing possibility 
of atomic accidents—with genetic effects no 
less painful because they are incidental to 
peaceful progress and not to warlike 
destruction. 

Lord Adrian is at pains to set these risks 
in perspective. Even if the mutation rate 
were doubled—which might happen if the 
daily dose of radiation from all causes rose 
to five times its present value—it would 
take “many generations ” of interbreeding, 
given the proportion of recessive genes, for 
the present incidence of congenital defect to 
double in consequence. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the life-preserving progress of medical 
science is increasingly enabling harmful 
mutations to persist, so that the genetic 
threat would grow even with a static level 
of radiation and no increase in the mutation 
rate. 

On balance, nevertheless, Lord Adrian is 
no alarmist. The progress of science is not 
after all totally lopsided. Against the genetic 
side-effects of these increases in radio- 
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activity for which it is responsible, and 
against the genetic consequences of the 
powers with which it has endowed the 
humanitarian imperative (which Lord 
Adrian does not question) to preserve even 
defective lives, there can be confidently set 
“an increase in our understanding of the 
ultimate structure of living matter . . . of 
the whole molecular mechanism of inherit- 
ance and growth.” Setting the time-scale of 
genetic change against the time-scale of this 
accelerating growth of understanding— 
which ultimately means power—Lord 
Adrian sees an adequate safety-margin. It 
is not within his remit to consider 
that other pair of crucial time-scales, that 
of technical and social development and 
that of sheer human multiplication. But the 
link between Darwin and Malthus still has 
its counterpart today. 


Fruitful Visit 
Journey to America 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated by 
George Lawrence. Edited by J. P. Mayer. 
Faber. 394 pages. 42s. 


. ee ” are still rising and 
consequently there is certain to be a 
market for this translation of the notebooks 
Tocqueville kept during his brief but fruit- 
ful visit to the United States. Whether we 
should think them worth translating if we 
did not know what the end product was to 
be is more doubtful, but since we do know, 
these chips from the workshop are of great 
interest. They are not, perhaps, of such great 
interest in themselves as the English (and 
Irish) notebooks were, for they revealed an 
experience of Tocqueville that did not find 
direct expression in a great book; they had 
the interest of novelty. In these American 
notebooks, the interest or the pleasure is 
rather to be got from seeing how 
Tocqueville collected and worked up his 
raw materials. The notebooks make the 
great book much more intelligible and both 
illustrate and account for some of its more 
striking limitations. Of course much of this 
is not strictly new, since we had already 
been introduced to Tocqueville’s methods 
and their limitations in Professor Pierson’s 
admirable “ Tocqueville and Beaumont in 
America”; but not everybody has read 
Professor Pierson, and Mr Mayer has used 
a superior text. 

First of all we see that Tocqueville took 
a great many pains and took intelligent 
pains. The impression formed by some that 
“* Democracy in America ” was written more 
to prove a point than to report on a society 
is shown to be false. If we consider how 
short a time Tocqueville spent in America, 
he covered a great deal of ground and 
examined in some detail a great many 
aspects of American society. His own 
interests are manifest, the references back 
to French experience and problems con- 
stant. Thus Tocqueville, then and later, 


thought that one of the great French fail- 
ings was the weakness of religious feeling 





$156 
and that one reason for that weakness was 


the association of the Church with the 
ancien régime. ‘The, to him, surprising 
growth of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America—its apparent ability to flourish in 
a democratic society—was a ground for 
possible hopefulness in France. If it was 
not yet the age of “ Américanisme ” in the 
French church, it was the age of Lammenais 
and Lacordaire. Yet Tocqueville did not 
fully grasp the degree to which Catholicism 
(outside Maryland and Louisiana) was a 
phenomenon explicable almost entirely in 
terms of Irish and German immigration. 

Nor did he assess with any justice the 
character or importance of Jacksonian 
Democracy. There is a revealing report of 
a conversation with Nicholas Biddle, the 
head of the assailed Bank of the United 
States. It is possible that Biddle was only 
trying to take Tocqueville for a ride, but it 
is more likely that he believed that Jackson 
was impotent because nearly all the “ gens 
bien,” as the French used to put it, were 
against him. Biddle and his bank were to 
learn better quite soon. There were intelli- 
gent doctrinaire Jacksonians whom 
Tocqueville could have interviewed, to his 
and our profit, but he does not seem to 
have done so. Tocqueville visited French 
Canada with profit for the future author of 
the “ Ancien Régime.” But he does not 
seem to have felt the coming crisis that led 
to Papineau’s rebellion and to the Durham 
report and there is no sign that he suspected 
what a revolutionary turn British policy was 
to take. 

It is possibly unkind to reproach Mr 
Mayer for not doing more than he has done, 
but is it quite adequate to refer readers to 
“Tocqueville and Beaumont in America” 
instead of providing an adequate if brief 
annotation of the text of the notebooks? 
Where an attempt is made to do this, it is 
not always successful. For instance, 
Calhoun had not been Secretary of State 
when Tocqueville was in America. Some 
of Tocqueville’s mistakes (about circuit and 
district courts for example) are left uncor- 
rected, and if the translation is clear, it is 
not totally satisfactory. Thus “ good child ” 
for “ bon enfant” is a perfect example of 
the “ faux ami.” 


Making Partition 
Inevitable 
India Wins Freedom 


By Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 
Longmans. 252 pages. 30S. 


OULD the partition of India have been 
avoided ? Post-independence memoirs 

by both Indian and British eye-witnesses 
suggest that the British, the Congress Party 
and the Muslim League all helped, in vary- 
ing measure, to pave the way. One import- 
ant contributory factor was Lord Linlith- 
gow’s failure to show the same admirable 
determination to press home the 1937 nego- 
tiations to implement the Federal provisions 
of the 1935 Act as he showed in steering 
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India through the Congress rebellion of 
1942 and other crises of the war. The auto- 
biography of the late Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad (discreetly ghost-written by Professor 
Humayun Kabir) reinforces the evidence of 
other authorities, Indian and British, that 
the Congress Party’s twice repeated under- 
estimate of the strength of Muslim support 
for the League was, at the very least, as 
important. First, the Maulana recalls that 
when in 1937 he was negotiating, as a mem- 
ber of the Congress High Command, the 
formation of the Uttar Pradesh Congress 
Ministry, he went out of his way to secure, 
in writing, the Muslim League’s agreement 
to nominate two members as coalition 
ministers in the ‘Congress government. 
The Maulana characterises Mr Nehru’s 
subsequent failure to include any League 
nominees in the Ministry as “a great 
mistake.” Most authorities would agree 
with him that “ Jawaharlal’s action gave the 
Muslim League in the UP a new lease of 
life. All students of Indian politics know 
that it was from the UP that the League 
was reorganised. Mr Jinnah .. . started 
an offensive which ultimately led to 
Pakistan.” 

Secondly, the Maulana reveals that the 
1946 Cabinet Mission’s plan for a federa- 
tion was based on his own scheme, which 
was substantially accepted by the Congress 
(a) as drafted by him and (b) as eventually 
published by the Cabinet Mission. After 
Congress acceptance, Mr Nehru, in a 
speech described by his latest biographer 
and obvious admirer, Dr Michael Brecher, 
as “one of the most fiery and provocative 
statements in his forty years of public life,” 
declared that the “‘ Congress was committed 
to participate in the Constituent Assembly, 
but nothing else,” and Dr Brecher adds that 
this speech “ sparked the collapse of the 
Mission ” and “ was a serious tactical error,” 
a view which the Maulana sorrowfully 
elaborates over several pages. He points 
out that it was “ inexorably” followed by 
Mr _ Jinnah’s proclamation of “ direct 
action” and the “Great Calcutta Kill- 
ing.” (This, in turn, was the Muslim 
League’s biggest single contribution to 
ending all hope of Congress-League 
agreement.) The Maulana’s criticisms 
should carry all the more weight because he 
is not remotely “anti-Nehru,” to whom, 
indeed, “as friend and comrade” he 
dedicates his book. 

The Maulana’s already high reputation 
as a level-headed. and chivalrous political 
opponent will be enhanced by many of these 
pages. He pays warm tributes to, inter alios, 
Lord Wavell for his sincerity and sympa- 
thetic understanding, and to Lord Mount- 
batten without whose leadership, as first 
Governor-General of independent India, “ it 
is doubtful if we could have got over the 
difficulties with such expedition and 
efficiency.” 

The Maulana, who was an eminent philo- 
sopher and Islamic scholar, seized his 
opportunities as Minister of Education, first, 
to set up a Commission, noteworthy for the 
collaboration of British and American, with 
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Indian, educationists, which produced an 
outstanding report on the problems of 
university education in India. Secondly, he 
initiated, and himself contributed to, the 
first history of philosophy ever published in 
which Western and Eastern systems were 
authoritatively and reciprocally assessed, 
Thirdly, he commissioned an Indian 
historian to prepare, with strict regard for 
academic integrity, a definitive study of the 
Mutiny of 1857, to which, also, he con- 
tributed a scholarly chapter. With charac- 
teristic self-effacement the Maulana makes 
no mention in his autobiography of these 
achievements or of his Commentary on the 
Quran, regarded by many as the greatest 
contribution to Islamic theory during the 
last four hundred years, But when the fevers 
of the political battles in which he spent so 
much of his life have long been forgotten, 
it is by these achievements that the 
Maulana is likely to be remembered by edu- 
cationists, philosophers, and historians, both 
in his own country and _ everywhere 
that intellectual integrity is prized. 


It Takes All Sorts... 


They Came as Strangers : The Story 
of Refugees to Great Britain 


By Francesca M. Wilson. 
Hamish Hamilton. 286 pages. 25s. 


T was eleven years last week that the 
world forswore discrimination by sign- 

ing the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and yet here are we miserable 
sinners in the midst of a World Refugee 
Year. To mark it, Miss Francesca Wilson 
has decided to proclaim Britain’s record, 
over the centuries, in the matter of asylum. 
This she has done without being smug, 
which is creditable. 

It is easy to define why asylum is sought. 
Why is it given? At first in England, the 
prime motive was respect. Most early 
refugees sought it on grounds of religion, 
and the respect was for people whose faith 
was strong enough to impel them to 
abandon home and possessions for its sake. 
Pity, and an urge to be a rescuer, takes first 
place when the refugee is political. “ Shall 
we throw them back to the police of 
Metternich,” thunders Hobhouse in 1825, 
and Bevin echoes him in 1945 about the 
Anders Poles. Very occasionally, a prac- 
tical note of self-interest creeps in: 

All the common soldiers in the guards are 

cashiered [writes Henry Savile to 

Charles II just before the repeal of the 

Edict of Nantes] which would be no dis- 

advantage to you in a dispute with this 

crown, for you would have them all if 
you pleased. 
Just so, nearly three centuries later, did we 
“have ” the Jewish scientists who had been 
cashiered by Hitler. 

Baser reactions crop up, of course. 
Anyone who shared a kitchen with fellow 
evacuees in 1940 knows how swiftly blood 
can rise in such a context. Wat Tyler’s 
men fell on and murdered the Flemings, 
and even Queen Victoria was, notes 
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Greville, “vastly displeased with the 
Kossuth demonstration, especially at seeing 
him received in Manchester with as much 
enthusiasm as attended her own visit.” 

One fact that emerges from the book is 
that our refugees, though they brought us 
endless practical advantages ranging from 
felt hats to the reading room at the British 
Museum, never gave us creative works of 
art. Possibly the reason is the economic 
one that a castaway must concentrate on 
getting trousers and bread before he buys 
an easel; as Virginia Woolf used to pro- 
claim, creative work calls for £500 a year 
and a room of one’s own. The nearest 
refugees get to endowing us artistically is 
with the Hallé orchestra and—if Britain 
may count her—with Pavlova. 

In dealing with so limitless a subject, 
disciplines are called for. One (not observed 
by Miss Wilson) is to confine oneself to 
first generation newcomers, and after that 
to rate them assimilated and out of range. 
(Some, notably the Huguenots, were 
assimilated only slowly, and others, such 
as the aristos after 1789, not at all.) Miss 
Wilson has not invented enough such curbs 
and so her book tends, at points, to sink 
to the level of a catalogue. But she has a 
good subject, and enlivens it with some 
unusual portraits and quotations. . The 
English, though they hate “ abroad,” have 
never striven to make their guests conform 
to their own staid image, so that she has 
plenty of bright peacocks and prickly cranks 
on whom to dwell. 


Forty-five Days in 1940 
Narvik - 


By Donald Macintyre. 
Evans. 224 pages. 18s. 


aa campaign in Northern Norway in 
1940 started with the German seizure 
of the iron-ore port of Narvik by a coup de 
main, aided by a local quisling. The 
Germans on shore were supported by 
destroyers, which were sunk by British 
_ naval forces in two spirited actions. The 

last of these two actions took place on 
April 13th, but not until May 28th was 
Narvik captured from the Germans. What 
occurred in the intervening 45 days makes a 
melancholy story. 

After the sinking of the German 
destroyers the Royal Navy had at its 
command insufficient forces to capture 
Narvik in the face of the German troops 
installed in the town. Subsequently British 
military forces were disembarked some 30 
miles to the north-westward at Farstad. 
Unhappily the military commander had 
teceived instructions that enabled him suc- 
cessfully to resist the wish of the naval 
Commander in Chief for a descent on Narvik 
with the minimum of delay. Meanwhile 
considerable forces of Germans, moving 
tapidly northwards up Norway, by over- 
tunning airfields as they went were daily 
increasing the difficulty of the final Allied 
assault. Fortunately some French troops, 
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Chasseurs Alpins and Foreign Legion, 
became available and on May 12th, at 
the small village of Bjerkvik, occurred the 
Allies’ first successful assault landing of the 
war. Two French and one Norwegian 
battalions were then concentrated south of 
Bjerkvik for the capture of Narvik. On 
May 28th the assault troops were success- 
fully landed on a beach to the north of 
Narvik, with supporting fire from British 
destroyers. The port and town soon fell 
despite the intervention of German dive 
bombers, which by that date were based 
upon airfields within operating range of 
Narvik. The total casualties incurred in 
the assault were 150. French and Nor- 
wegians killed and wounded. Had the 
assault taken place before Narvik was 
within dive-bomber range, the losses would 
have been even lower. 

Captain Macintyre has a graphic style 
and his descriptions of the various actions, 
naval and amphibious, are vivid and clear. 
It would seem that Captain Macintyre did 
not himself take part in these operations, 
but the reviewer, who was present at some 
of them, can testify how successfully the 
atmosphere of those frustrating days has 
been created. Also he can confirm the 
accuracy, save for trifling details, of the 
descriptions of many of the events. 

Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, and the French General 
Béthouart are clearly men after Captain 
Macintyre’s own heart; in them he finds an 
echo of his own gallant and determined 
spirit. But the British military commander, 
and his staff officers who staged what almost 
amounted to a revolt against the Admiral’s 
pressure to attack Narvik, receive rough 
treatment at Captain Macintyre’s hands. 

In so well written a piece of history it 
should be remarked that the maps and 
photographs fall far short of matching the 
quality of the text.. The maps are con- 
fusingly drawn and at almost unusably 
small scales ; a number of the photographs 
are ill-chosen and some of their captions 
range from the inaccurate to the fatuous. 


Doubtful Thomas 


The Gospel According to Thomas 


Coptic Text established and translated by 


A. Guillaumont, H.~-CH. Puech, G. Quispel,. 


W. Till, and Yassah’Abd Al Masih. 
Collins. 62 pages. 18s. 


N 1945, thirteen papyrus volumes were 

discovered near Nag Hamadi in Upper 
Egypt, the remains, probably, of an early 
gnostic library. A fragment of one of these, 
a collection of 114 sayings of Jesus, 
allegedly recorded by the Apostle Thomas, 
is now published in Coptic and English. 
The publishers, and the Sunday Press, have 
made the most out of the discovery of this 
new “gospel,” but have failed to mention 
that a German translation of the text has 
been available for nearly eighteen months. 
The comparison with the Dead Sea Scrolls 
was probably inevitable, but the two sets of 
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manuscripts have nothing in common, the 
scrolls relating to a period contemporary 
with or just before the time of Christ, 
while the present compilation is post- 
Christian, probably dating from the middle 
of the second century AD, the manuscript 
itself being not earlier than 450 AD. The 
lateness of the compilation is clearly indi- 
cated by the Coptic “monachoi” in the 
text, the obvious reference to monks being 
veiled by the translation “ solitaries.” 

Whatever the sayings may tell us about 
the conundrums of the gnostics, they throw 
no new light on Christian belief. Their 
obscurity, ambiguity and contradictions 
contrast starkly with the simple clarity of 
the synoptic gospels. To be told that the 
kingdom of God is within you and without 
you, that the living shall not die, but that 
the dead are not alive, that on the day 
when you were one you became two 
(“ But when you have become two, what 
will you do? ”), may be meaningful to a 
Buddhist, but hardly to a Christian. This 
farrago of nonsense is brought to a fitting 
conclusion by the “ gospel’s ” closing words 
on Mary Magdalen: “Jesus said: See, 
I shall lead her, so that I will make her male, 
that she too may become a living spirit 
resembling you males. For every woman 
who makes herself male will enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Thomas was notorious in his lifetime for 
his scepticism. It is not too difficult to 
conjecture what he would have thought of 
this “ fifth gospel,” the authorshiv of which 
he has been gratuitously assigned. 
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Almother travel freedom... 





COOKS xew 
LETTER OF AUTHORITY 


As a busy executive, you pre-plan your visits abroad as far as 
possible, but unforeseen prospects may put your journey out of 
joint. Now... if before you go, you make your complete travel 
arrangements through Cooks or Dean & Dawson, you can carry 
a Cooks letter of authority to provide you with all kinds of travel 
services at any of their four hundred offices in fifty-seven different 
countries—hotels, private cars, air and surface tickets, all at your 
command. You simply sign the account to authorise settlement 
in the United Kingdom, and go on your way. 

This new letter of authority is available to business houses in 
account with Cooks or Dean & Dawson, at whose local offices full 
details and application forms may be obtained. The service is 
world-wide! 


WITH THIS LETTER AND A BOOK OF 
COOKS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


YOU CAN GO AS YOU PLEASE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., BERKELEY STREET, LONDON W.! 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4000 - Telex: London 28167 - Telegrams: Coupon Piccy London 
Over four hundred offices in fifty-seven countries all over the world 





man-on-the-spot 


in Copenhagen 


Chances are you can’t get to Copenhagen 

yourself. But this Bank of America man 

will give your interests there an expert’s 
- personal attention. 






CA AAAY 
RQ \ 


Available for special assignments or on 
regular day-to-day basis, the members of 
our International Banking Organization 
are located in leading trade centers the 
world over. Each has an intimate knowl- 
edge of his own particular area. And each 
is ready and able to serve you. 

Let us put you in touch with these finan- 
cial specialists. They’ll keep you in better 
touch with your business overseas. 


~ 

BANK OF 
AM H RI C A Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION recipe for Drambuie includes old 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION Scotch whisky, heather honey 
London Branch 27-29 Walbrook « West End Branch, 29 Davies Street, London and delicate herbs, 


SARA 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Crossed Fingers 
on the Trigger 


WASHINGTON, DC 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has now drawn up the last defence 

budget which his Administration will present to Congress ; 

he is ending not with a bang, but with a whimper. The missing 
bang is the sound, long hoped for by the Administration’s critics, 
but once more denied to them, of the President slamming his door 
in the face of the advisers who tell him that a balanced budget 
is more important than a balanced armoury ; the whimper comes 
from the service commanders, who will once again have to do 
with fewer arms than they want. Although the budget will not 
be official until it is shown to Congress in January, it is known 
that Mr Eisenhower proposes to spend a total of slightly over 
$41 billion on defence in the next fiscal year. The critics may 
reasonably have a dreamlike feeling that they have been here before. 
This sum is only a little larger than the amount spent last year 
and the amount being spent this year, and in fact—because of 
the rising cost of new weapons—it will almost certainly buy less 
firepower. Indeed, the new defence budget is hardly any bigger, 
and as a proportion of the national income is a good deal smaller, 
than the first one which Mr Eisenhower presented to Congress 
toward the end of the Korean war. 

If the President’s budgetary axe-work has drawn fewer howls 
than usual this year, one reason is that it was completed with 
unusual and merciful speed so that he could leave Washington 
for his world trip ; another is that even generals feel that they 
must talk more softly about missiles when something like the 
faint rustling of doves’ wings is to be heard in the air. But all 
the old grievances still exist. Not only is the total size of the 
defence budget virtually unchanged, but so is the way thet it is 
divided among the three services. Each of them is still faced with 
familiar frustrations. The Navy, which has been trying for the 
last two years to get a second atomic-powered aircraft-carrier, has 
been told once again that it must make do with old-fangled oil. 
The Army, which complains bitterly that most of its equipment 
dates from the war period and that it gets barely enough money 
to cover wear and tear, will have to postpone for another year 
its ambition to fit itself out with modern weapons. Even the Air 
Force, for so long the darling of American strategists, is being 
forced to lop 20,000 men off its strength and to forgo some of the 
new aircraft which it dreams about. 

Although this sounds as if the budget-makers were merely say- 
ing “as you were,” two significant changes underlie the apparent 
sameness of the figures. The first is the hastening of the end 
of the day of the manned fighter and bomber. It was announced 
a few weeks ago that the most advanced fighter on the planning 
board, the F-108, which would have been propelled by a rocket 
at three times the speed of sound, had been scrapped. Now 
virtually the same thing has happened to its brother in the bomber 
world, the six-rocket B-70 ;.although two prototypes are to be built 
in 1963, they will be little more than hollow shells, since no 
money is provided for the special bombing and navigation equip- 


ment they need. Less advanced models are also suffering. Pro- 
duction of the B-58 Hustler—the last of the bomber line now 
that the B-70 is to be stifled at birth—has been cut so drastically 
that by the end of next year only about forty of them will have 
joined the 1900 B-47s and B-52s in the Strategic Air Command. 
Understandably, even less attention is being drawn to the 
other change implicit in the defence budget. The doctrine of 
massive retaliation, which the Administration refused stubbornly 
to bury long after it lay down publicly and died, is at last being 
quietly covered with a few spadefuls of unhallowed earth. If the 
United States wanted to retaliate with nuclear weapons against 
a conventional attack from Russia, as the doctrine implied, it would 
have had to make sure first that it could destroy the Russians’ 
ability to strike back in kind. Mr McElroy, the retiring Secretary 
of Defence, tacitly admitted that this was becoming impossible 
when he told Congress earlier this year that the Soviet Union 
would have three times as many inter-continental missiles as 
America between 1961 and 1963. He has just repeated his 
prophecy, although without specifying exactly how wide he now 
thinks the margin will be ; and the new budget, the last one that 


could conceivably have closed the gap, clearly does not provide 
enough money to do so. 


Bx even if the Americans are losing their ability to strike first 
in safety, the Administration still trusts that it can prevent the 
Russians from doing so. It seems to have acquired some reassuring 
new information. Mr McElroy’s original estimate of a three-to- 
one Soviet lead in missiles was based on a calculation of the number 
the Russians intend to produce, rather than on what they could 
produce if they set their missile industry working full blast. He was 
sharply criticised for making such assumptions. Now the Depart- 
ment of Defence is saying that, even if the Russians build all 
the missiles they can, their lead will stay within tolerable limits. 
Because these weapons are not yet perfectly reliable or accurate, 
the Soviet Union needs four or five missiles to make sure of destroy- 
ing one base in the United States (and would need about ten if 
the base were protected against blast). Thus a lead of three 
to one is not enough to knock out America’s missile sites and its 
fifty long-range bomber bases as well. 

It should be recognised, however, that this amounts to a policy 
of crossed fingers. It assumes that the far from all-seeing eyes 
of the Central Intelligence Agency can detect Russia’s entire mis- 
sile capacity. One blind spot could be fatal; if the Russians 
turned out to have 300 missiles next year, instead of under a 
hundred, America might be as naked as the day it was born. 
Recently Mr McElroy announced that preparations to keep part 
of the manned bomber force permanently airborne are being carried 
a stage further. Unfortunately, this public statement increases 
the risk that in a crisis the Russians might be tempted to strike first 
before the bombers get out of reach of their missiles. The nervous 
tension is therefore bound to be considerable until 1963, when 
the mobile and almost invulnerable Minuteman and the anti- 
missile missile Zeus may, Mars willing, be ready. 

At least the Administration, with fingers crossed and teeth 
clenched, seems to have made up its mind to run the risks involved 
in the missile gap of 1961-63. It has not shown as much decisive- 
ness about two other strategic questions confronting it. One is 
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whether it is desirable to go on equipping the Army with tactical 
nuclear weapons. Work is still proceeding on such ingenious 
devices as the Davy Crockett, an atomic bazooka that can be fired 
by two men. No one has yet answered the critics who say that, 
if these mice of the nuclear zoo are used in a war, the process 
is unlikely to stop before the elephantine intercontinental missiles 
go clumping their way around the world. Moreover, a study 
published this month by the Washington Centre of Foreign Policy 
Research, one of the liveliest groups of thinkers about strategy, 
points out that these tactical nuclear weapons cannot compensate 
for the numerical inferiority of the West’s armies if the Russians 
also possess these arms. But apparently the Administration has 
not yet decided whether they should be fired in combat or simply 
kept as a deterrent to stop the Russians from using theirs. 

Nor has azy decision been reached on the even more funda- 
mental question of finding a strategy to replace massive retaliation. 
Look magazine has recently printed excerpts from a book by 
General Taylor, the former Chief of Staff of the Army, in which 
he repeats his opinion that a more flexible force (meaning, in 
effect, a bigger Army) is needed to deter a conventional attack by 
Russia or China. Instead, it seems that the withdrawal of two 
divisions from Germany was being seriously considered by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a possible way of saving dollars until the 
generals and diplomats united in rejecting it. Even though the 
Army will keep its present strength next year, there are persistent 
rumours that another attempt will be made to cut it the year 
after. Thus the only innovations in the defence budget are the 
dropping of one or two old ideas ; there is no sign of the new ones 
which are needed to replace them. 


Dose for Drugs 


© many wonderful new drugs have been discovered since the 
war that it is said that 90 per cent of today’s prescriptions 
could not have been filled twenty years ago. But these remedies 
also command wonderful prices; this bears hardly on the ill, 
particularly as those most in need of medicines are often the 
elderly and the retired. For this reason Senator Kefauver’s hear- 
ings on the high price of drugs, which began this month, are 
certain to attract far greater interest than his earlier investigations 
of high prices for steel, automobiles and bread. Presumably by 
now the Senator has abandoned any hope of a presidential nomina- 
tion for himself, but a regular crop of headlines throughout the 
winter will help him to make certain that Governor Faubus does 
not pull his Senate seat out from under him next year in Tennessee. 
The first hearings, on the prices of medicines derived from 
cortisone which are used to combat arthritis, produced some stag- 
gering charges: that the Schering Corporation, one of the five 
firms which produce the bulk of such drugs, charged chemists 
$17.90 for 100 tablets of prednisolone, under the brand name of 
Meticortelone, which it cost $1.57 to make, and that arthritic 
sufferers were charged $29.83 ; that a small firm sold the drug to 
chemists, under its scientific name, for $2.70; that the big firms 
sell their trade-marked drugs abroad and to the government (under 
competitive bidding) at far lower prices than those the American 
public pays. The answer which the industry has been preparing 
for six months is that the committee’s figures ignore the tremen- 
dous investment in research needed to produce a new remedy; 
in the case of cortisone it took the Merck Company seven years 
to recover its $21.8 million outlay. Small companies bear none 
of the burden of the $190 million being spent this year on research. 
The weak point in this argument is that much more is spent by 
the big concerns on “ detail men ”—travelling salesmen to press 
their wares on doctors and chemists—and on floods of literature 
and free samples. 
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Even when allowance is made for such costs, the profit on 
prednisolone amounted to 49 per cent. Successful remedies, of 
course, must pay for the costly failures but, when the final balance 
is struck, the drug trade is at least twice and perhaps three times 
as profitable as the average business. This is no crime, but 
the committee suspects that the industry’s use of cross-licensing 
and patents to restrict supplies and keep prices up freezes out 
small concerns and violates the anti-trust laws. The industry 
denies this and argues that, where prices are identical, this is proof 
of price-cutting competition, not of collusion. But when its wit- 
nesses let slip the admission that it is not in their interest to cut 
prices, they demonstrate that their scientific achievements are not 
matched by equally farseeing economic policies. 


Parties Pass the Hat 


Zo only significant decision to emerge from the meeting of 
the Republican National Committee in Chicago last week 
concerned the party’s strategy for next year’s congressional elec- 
tions. Since a good Republican presidential nominee has little 
difficulty in raising the money needed for his own campaign, and 
since it is a mathematical impossibility for the Republicans to 
regain control of the Senate in 1960 with only one-third of the 
seats falling vacant, the committee agreed that most of the avail- 
able funds should be devoted to contests for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Party leaders believe that the Republicans could win 
the 66 additional seats which they need for a majority there if they 
concentrated their resources on certain marginal constituencies. 
The committee responsible for organising this election campaign 
then announced that it would ask the party for $2 million, double 
the sum granted in 1956, to finance that effort. 

As the Republican chances of winning the Presidency have 
mounted so has the generosity of party supporters, and nearly 
$13 million came in during the first eight months of this year. 
Furthermore, since the “ 1000 club” was started in November, 
with the aim of getting 1,000 members who would pay a sub- 
scription of $1,000 each, it has collected nearly three-quarters of 
that goal ; and on January 27th President Eisenhower will address, 
over a Closed television and radio circuit, fund-raising dinners 
which are being held simultaneously in forty-one states. 

At first sight the position of the Democrats looks equally good. 
They had received over $1 million by August, which is consider- 
ably more than in the corresponding period of 1955 ; several dinners 
at $100 a plate are planned similar to those already held in honour 
of Mr Truman and Mrs Roosevelt ; and in addition they can 
depend upon large grants from labour organisations. But the 
deficit still left over from Mr Stevenson’s disastrous 1956 campaign 
continues to be-a terrible drain on their resources. Nearly one- 
third of this year’s income has been devoted to paying off a part 
of these outstanding bills, leaving the national committee with 
scarcely enough to cover current expenses. 

Another cause of financial distress is the fact that many state 
organisations are behind in their subscriptions to the central com- 
mittee ; only one-quarter of the 1957-59 estimates have been ful- 
filled. The southern states are particularly laggard, and some 
of them have indicated that they are deliberately retaliating against 
the party’s chairman, Mr Paul Butler, for his attacks on reactionary 
southern Democrats. He has countered this by threatening that 
states whose payments are in arrears will be penalised when seats 
are assigned for the convention in Los Angeles next July. Demo- 
cratic officials, despite their sad experience with Mr Stevenson in 
1956, hope that, once the 1960 presidential campaign gets going, 
then the funds required for that and for the congressional elections 
will pour in. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT ?—II 


Hubert H. 
Humphrey 


Senator Humphrey has not yet 
declared formally that he is a 
candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination next year, 
but he admits that his courtship 
of the nomination has reached the 
stage of “ going steady.” A corre- 
spondent in his home state of 
Minnesota describes the most pro- 
gressive of the Democratic con- 
tenders. 


F there were any likelihood that in 1960 the American voter 
I would want as his new President a man who is the exact oppo- 
site of Mr Eisenhower, the prospects of Senator Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey of Minnesota would ‘be brighter than they are today. 
For he, unlike Mr Eisenhower, has a compulsion to do: a man 
of inexhaustible energy, he really cannot comprehend what he 
calls “ this halting, foot-dragging, no-start Administration.” As 
President, he would never be found short of either words or ideas— 
his weakness, indeed, might lie in the opposite direction—and he 
is proud to be known as the most liberal of the potential Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Presidency. 

All this is not to say that the Minnesota Senator disagrees with 
President Eisenhower on every issue. In foreign affairs, a field in 
which he has become one of the Senate’s foremost spokesmen, Mr 
Humphrey is more often than not a persuasive champion of the 
Administration’s line. But on economic policy and other domestic 
matters he is frequently a savage critic of what he terms the 
Republican Administration’s “double-entry book-keeping ” 
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HE second largest source of dollar earnings by foreign countries—first 
- place is held by American imports of merchandise—is expenditure abroad 
by the armed forces of the United States. After running at an annual rate 
of about $600 million during the years immediately after the war, these 
outlays mounted sharply with the outbreak of the Korean dispute and the 


the North 
Organisation. 
They cover not the total cost of 
defence operations abroad but 
amounts 
received by other countries. Not 
all of this spending brings in dollars since some of the bills are paid in local currencies 
earned through sales of American farm surpluses, etc. Furthermore, these expenditures 
are offset to some extent by sales of American military equipment and services to allied 
countries, which amounted to $300 million in 1958. 

These countries, particularly those in Europe, have benefited economically as well as 
militarily from American purchases of equipment, either for the use of the country 
concerned or for transfer to third parties, under the mutual assistance programme. These 
outlays have been tapering off as have dollar earnings from the construction of bases, 
: which have been particularly important in Canada, Spain, Morocco and the Nato 
KK WW WY \ countries. But the drop has been compensated for by increased buying of supplies, 

”) mainly petroleum products and fresh foods, for American use abroad. The places which 
earn most from the off-duty purchases of American servicemen and their families may 
be places where there are no American troops ; an example is Hongkong, a leave centre 
for American servicemen stationed elsewhere in the Far East. The sharp rise in German 
dollar earnings is explained by the tapering-off of German contributions to the support 
of American forces. 


Source :—Survey of Current Business, November, 1959. 
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approach to humanitarianism: “ Republicans care about dollars. 
Democrats care about people.” There are few influential men in 
Congress today who have retained this youthful idealism as well as 
has Mr Humphrey. 

Although he has only a few grey hairs to match his retreating 
hairline, the 48-year-old Senator has not forgotten the Great 
Depression of his youth. A native of a small town in South Dakota, 
on the western rim of his adopted state, he watched his father’s 
pharmaceutical business erode in the panicky nineteen-thirties as 
the parched soils eroded under the prairie winds of the “ dust 
bowl ” in which he lived. With his university career interrupted 
because he had to help his father he did not get his degree until 
1939 ; then he taught school in Minnesota for a short time until 
he plunged into practical politics. 

Elected Mayor of Minneapolis, the principal city of his beloved 
upper midwest, in 1945, Mr Humphrey won national attention by 
cleaning up vice and gambling and by giving the city a “ strong ” 
government in spite of the weaknesses of its charter. This he 
accomplished through the combativeness of an exuberant person- 
ality and by aggressive, imaginative attention to civic chores. He 
averaged two speeches a day and it was then that his machine-gun 
delivery and strident, ubiquitous voice first earned him a reputation 
for glibness and double talk which, nurtured by his Republican 
opponents, pursues him to this day. His appetite for speaking 
at length on any, and most, issues may weigh more heavily than 
any other factor against his ambition for high national office. But 
as Mayor, Mr Humphrey won bipartisan support—far transcending 
the labour-intellectual, university-liberal backing which elected him 
initially—from a community that had grown used to a figurehead 
in City Hall. In 1948 he was elected Senator and his second six- 
year term expires in 1960. 


Earlier in 1948 he had been catapulted into the national lime- 
light at the Democratic convention in Philadelphia, when he 
introduced a resolution that put a liberal plank on civil rights 
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for Negroes into the party platform; he called upon Democrats 
to forsake “the shadow of states’ rights and walk forthrightly 
into the bright sunshine of human rights” and thus precipitated 
a walkout by southern delegates ; they have never forgotten or 
forgiven him. But the Negroes and other minority groups of 
voters have not forgotten either that as Mayor he made Minnea- 
polis the first city in the country to boast a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Code prohibiting discrimination in hiring for reasons of race, 
creed or nationality. Today Senator Humphrey counts on Negro 
support—and with reason—as one of the mainstays of his bid for 
the Democratic presidential nomination. 

Other mainstays are the National Farmers’ Union, the left-wing 
agricultural group which is particularly strong in Minnesota and 
neighbouring states, and some sections of the trade union move- 
ment, notably the powerful automobile workers. Among his closest 
supporters are a little group of progressive intellectuals who advise 
him on policy and the conduct of his campaign. Among them 
are Mr Leon Keyserling and Mr Robert Nathan, both influential 
iberal economists, and Mr Joseph Rauh, founder of Americans for 
Democratic Action, a progressive anti-Communist group with 
which Mr Humphrey himself has close connections. 


HE Senator is not afraid of being accused of radicalism: he 
believes the United States has no excuse for slums in its cities 
or for failing to provide scholarships for needy students or inade- 
quate pensions for old people. Nevertheless he also supports free 
enterprise in private industry—as all American politicians must. 
And he once prepared for a re-election campaign by sponsoring 
a Bill to outlaw the Communist party. This has left a lasting bad 
taste in the mouths of some liberals, who accuse him of insincerity 
and expediency in supporting a measure which they consider to be 
both poorly drafted and an attack on constitutional freedom. 
The man who talked for three hours with President Nasser and 
for eight hours with Mr Khrushchev is the Senate’s chief spokes- 
man on disarmament, a lay expert on international medical research, 
an advocate of broader use of farm surpluses as instruments of 
foreign policy, a key strategist on complex agricultural and labour 
issues, a deft parliamentarian and a consummate politician. He 
claimed at the end of the last session of Congress to have spon- 
sored more successful Bills than any other member, apart from 
a few committee chairmen, although some of his major measures— 
like his Bill on agricultural subsidies, on which he is the Adminis- 
tration’s chief foe—were cut down by presidential veto. Along 
with constant demands for stronger executive leadership in foreign 
relations, particularly where disarmament is concerned, Mr 
Humphrey has been prodding the President, with some success, 
to support repeal of the Connally Amendment by which Congress 
crippled the work of the Court of International Justice. 


The Senator is reputed to be his party’s most skilful and 
energetic campaigner. Once a teacher, he has never in thousands 
of speeches lost sight of what he considers it is his mission to 
teach—America’s role in the world and its responsibility to the 
under-privileged and the have-nots. Certainly it is a tribute to 
his vocal and educational zeal that Minnesota, which once sent 
isolationists to Congress, now elects internationalists almost entirely. 
While Mr Humphrey’s interests long ago grew far broader than his 
own region, he is a tireless servant of his constituents—even when 
they are Republican businessmen. He tells his staff 


to assume that the constituent is right in any argument with this 
great, sprawling government. The government has plenty of 
people to prove he is wrong. 


This is the man of whom Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt said a year ago: 
“Senator Humphrey comes closest of all potential Democratic 
presidential nominees to having the ‘ spark of greatness’ needed 
in the White House.” Nevertheless, only if the delegates to the 
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Democratic convention next July decide that they need a strongly 
liberal platform, especially as regards civil rights for Negroes, and 
a strong candidate to stand on it, and need them more desperately 
than they need southern support, only then will Mr Humphrey 
stand a real chance of the presidential nomination. 


- Disillusioned Oil 


Ek” the first six months of next year nearly 1,530,000 barrels 
of all kinds of oil may be imported daily into the United 
States, compared with 1,450,000 during the past six months. The 
changes in the import regulations contain various provisions giving 
the Department of the Interior greater flexibility in allocating quotas 
between regions and between companies and also do something to 
alleviate the objections of oil producers on the west coast to the 
free entry of Canadian petroleum. But the main beneficiaries will 
be Venezuelan producers since 90 per cent of the extra 80,000 
barrels a day will be residual fuel oil, most of which comes from 
Venezuela. The increase has been permitted because industrial 
consumers on the east coast of the United States rely on this type 
of oil for heating their plants and demand is going up with the 
cold weather and the ending of the steel strike. 

Coal producers, who supply an alternative fuel, naturally pro- 
tested against the increase in imports but were over-ruled by the 
Department of the Interior. It is determined to see that the restric. 
tions, imposed to check the falling-off in the number of new wells 
drilled in the United States, do not bring the higher prices which 
were what the domestic producers really wanted. So far the depart- 
ment has been successful—too successful in the opinion of the 
domestic producers ; until recently prices have actually been falling 
ever since the mandatory quotas were imposed on imports last 
April. Nor have the quotas brought any rise in output from most 
existing American sources; until the allowable production was 
increased to ten days this month Texas wells, which bear the brunt 
of all cut-backs, had been limited ever since July to the unprece- 
dentedly low rate of the equivalent of nine days’ output a month. 

All of this merely proves, as the international petroleum con- 
panies always contended, that the troubles of the independent 
American oil companies arose not from imports but from a general 
lack of balance between supply and demand, particularly in refinery 
capacity which was over-expanded at the time of the Korean war. 
The industrial boom which is forecast for 1960, provided that the 
steel strike is not resumed, will do much to meet the immediate 
difficulty and over the next few years the demand for oil, both at 
home and abroad, is expected to grow so much that the balance 
will tip the other way, with supply, not demand, becoming inade- 
quate. Not that all the industry’s problems will be solved even 
then: already concerned about the growing competition of natura 
gas in the heating field, it is now disturbed by the discovery that 
the average American car is being driven fewer miles each year. 
This means that petrol consumption is not going up as much as it 
might and the trend may be accelerated by the popularity of smaller 
cars which use fewer gallons to the mile. 


No Smoking—Official 


AST month an official warning about the dangers of smoking 
L cigarettes, couched in the strongest language yet used, 
was issued by the Public Health Service and published in the 
Fournal of the American Medical Association. The scientific 


studies cited were, for the most part, well known and of the 
statistical type which some research workers, among them thos 
employed by the tobacco companies, do not consider conclusive. 
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TO PROMOTE YOUR SALES OVERSEAS, 
ADVERTISE IN 


RS 


“| played golf barefoot until | got into high school”, 
reminisces Sam Snead in his advice to golfers (LIFE 
International, July 6th, 1959). 


As a winner of 103 professional tournaments, he is an 
authority, typical of many authorities writing for LIFE 
international. His remarks, of interest to both the golfer 
and the non-golfer, are typical, too, entertaining and 
informing thousands of businessmen around the world. 


And side by side with these reports are LIFE tnter- 
national's big advertising pages, used by many of the 


world's most famous companies. There, readers can find: 
- information on a wide range of consumer and industrial 
goods for themselves, their families and their companies. 


Photo by Eliot Elisofon 
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-The fournal itself does not think that the evidence presented is 
sufficient to indict cigarette smoking as the chief cause of lung 
cancer. Early this month, however, Dr Auerbach, a well-known 
investigator, told the AMA that his five-year study of lung tissue 
showed beyond any doubt that cigarette smoking produces the 
changes which lead to cancer of the lung ; if this evidence is 
accepted, it will supply a missing anatomical link. 

The chief conclusions reached by the Health Service, which it 
feels that it cannot withhold from the public, are that the weight of 
present evidence points to smoking, and particularly cigarette 
smoking, as the principal cause of the great rise in cancer of the 
lung ; that abstaining from cigarette smoking is beneficial, even 
after long exposure ; that no method of treating tobacco or filtering 
the smoke has proved to be of much use in reducing the danger ; 
and that until tobacco can be made safe, the best thing to do is 
to stop smoking. 

The remarks about filters are the cruellest blow to the tobacco 
interests, although they will take some comfort from more recent 
tests carried out by the Reader’s Digest which show that some of 
the brands put on the market lately are efficient filters of nicotine 
and the cancer-producing tars. Filter-tipped cigarettes were the 
salvation of the industry in 1953 when the link between cancer and 
cigarettes first became widely known ; about half the cigarettes 
now sold are filter-tipped, compared with just over 1 per cent in 
1952. With this indirect recognition (on the part of both smokers 
and tobacco manufacturers) that the health issue is a real one, 
consumption of cigarettes rose by more than 20 per cent in the last 
five years, while the population went up by only 11 per cent. 

Unless Americans take the Health Service seriously, consump- 
tion is expected to go on growing, partly because of increases in 
the population, partly because more women are smoking; at 
present about 60 per cent of all American men and about 30 per 
cent of all women over 18 smoke cigarettes. The industry, which 
has become highly competitive, is doing its best to promote 
smoking through the constant introduction of new brands, menthol 
and mint flavourings, porous cigarette paper (for a cooler smoke) 
and costly advertising. It might be wiser to spend more money 
on efforts to take the danger out of smoking, particularly now that 
some research-workers are charging that it helps to raise the death- 
rate from other diseases as well as lung cancer. 


Too Pretty to Open 


NEW YORK 


ost of the packages now flowing in a tidal wave over Ameri- 
can post office counters bear beneath their brown paper 
exteriors a brightly coloured and seasonal lining. Exploiting the 
notion that a present is only as expensive as it looks, the industry 
which supplies the papers, ribbons and labels for wrapping up 
these gifts has seen, since the war, a remarkable expansion in its 
market. And 1959 promises to bring the best-wrapped Christmas 
yet, with quality, colouring and design far more attractive and 
imaginative than anything to be found in Britain. Nobody is quite 
sure how much Americans spend each year on these trimmings, 
but one estimate puts it at about $200 million. 
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Traditionally, wrapping papers have been carried by stationers 
and department stores in company with greeting cards and other 
Christmas paraphernalia. But in the last few years supermark:ts 
and grocery shops, which can make more profit on their non-food 
items, have been happy to find room on their crowded shelves at 
Christmastime for large displays of wrapping equipment. More 
recently merchandise has begun to be “ gift-wrapped” before it 
leaves the factory. When Hiram Walker whisky arrived “ pre-zift 
wrapped ” at the liquor stores its sales shot up by 20 per cent; 
today all the main distributors of liquid good cheer follow this 
example at Christmas. 

The retail shops are large buyers of gift wrapping materials for 
their own use and some manufacturers specialise in meeting their 
bulk requirements ; one of these supplies its customers with a 
machine which ties elaborate bows automatically. Most of the 
stores gift-wrap purchases at no extra cost, but recently a few of 
them have started taking the wrapping-up business more seriously 


.—at the customer’s expense. Saks Fifth Avenue, which offers 


to wrap your presents “elegantly,” “wittily” or “ classically,” 
has luxurious papers and boxes designed exclusively for its use. 
This service costs from seventy-five cents to a hundred dollars ; 
the latter amount delivers your gift to its destination on a life-size, 
gilded sled, bedecked with velvet bows and ribbons. And when 
the last Christmas package has been wrapped, lace hearts for St 
Valentine’s day will replace the imitation ermine “ stockings” and 
novelty Christmas boxes now on the shop’s packing counters. 
Before the war the gift-wrapping business was in the hands of 


a few well-established concerns—the oldest dates back more than ‘ 


a hundred years. In its postwar prosperity, much of the field has 
been seized by newcomers ; even today the main competitors do 
not number more than about eight or nine, although they include 
the big producers of greeting cards who have moved into the high 
quality end of the trade. The Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company (of “ Scotch” tape fame) added first ribbons and 
then decorative papers to its industrial empire, and Papercraft 
Corporation, with sales this year at an estimated $10 million, has 
become a giant in the trade in the last fifteen years. 

Under such slogans as “It isn’t a gift if it isn’t wrapped,” 
manufacturers have carried on a sizeable advertising campaign. A 
booklet entitled “ Gifts Too Pretty to Open” provides a do-it- 
yourself manual on advanced techniques, and raises the tempting 
possibility of omitting the gift altogether. But in spite of a boom- 
ing market, the industry has one major problem: some 70 per cent 
of its sales are crowded into the pre-Christmas season. To smooth 
out this seasonal hump, producers are trying hard to make the 
public more conscious of gift-wrapping at other times of the year. 
If birthdays, school-leaving celebrations and weddings were only 
approached in the proper wrapping spirit, the industry believes 
its sales might multiply tenfold. 


SHORTER NOTES 


This year a chain of American shops is selling a do-it-yourself 
Christmas tree, which it is claimed can be assembled even by a 
child. Forty-six genuine fir branches are packed with a bare tree 
trunk which has rows of evenly-spaced holes. The branches are 
bundled according to size, with explicit directions about fixing the 
longer ones in the bottom holes. The trunk can be kept for use in 
future years when fresh boughs can be purchased, or even collected. 

* . . 

The European car is leading the revenge of the old world upon 
the new. In Chicago a drive-in cinema—normally an indigenous 
and purely American institution—has been forced to give small 
foreign cars special recognition. A ramp has been specifically 
designed just for them, with tiny parking spaces and a reduction 
of 25 per cent in the price for admission. 
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Generals and Fighting Men 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Thursday 


ITHOUT Stalin’s help Nato finds it increasingly difficult to 
WY preserve unanimity, or even an appearance of it. A “‘ good 

show ” seemed particularly desirable this week, since the 
ministerial meeting of the Nato council was in effect a curtain raiser 
for the gathering of the western Big Four, whose weekend task it is 
to decide the date, place and agenda for the summit meeting with 
Mr Khrushchev.’ Yet the ministers opened their session on Tues- 
day in the new building at the Porte Dauphine in an atmosphere 
reverberating from the explosion of the Twining bomb. At a 
military committee meeting on December roth, General Twining, 
chairman of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff, put the blame for 
the poor military shape of the alliance on the continental members ; 
he singled out France as the main culprit. Leaked to the press, 
his words caused a major row. 

General Twining did not reveal anything new. It was every- 
body’s secret that France had resorted to passive resistance ever 
since General de Gaulle’s memorandum of September, 1958, met 
no response. (In that memorandum the general proposed an over- 
haul of the alliance and a special status for the three powers with 
worldwide interests, namely the United States, Britain and France.) 
Of the various French moves since then, it was the refusal to 
integrate air defences that really perturbed General Norstadt. 
Politically, matters were probably precipitated by General de 
Gaulle’s defence of the French attitude in his now famous statement 
of November 3rd that “ integration has had its day.” 

General Twining’s indictment and its leakage to the press have 
been variously interpreted. The French coupled the incident with 
the American abstention in the United Nations debate on Algeria, 
and concluded that there was a deliberate American counter-attack. 
The Americans tried to minimise the matter as the natural outburst 
of a soldier who needs a political agreement so that he can proceed 
with urgent technical problems. It is generally agreed, however, 
that the trouble goes deeper than that. The American adminis- 
tration is under pressure to cut its commitments. Mr Herter, 
nevertheless, told the council on Tuesday that the United States 
would continue to contribute its share and keep its full contingent 
in Europe. But finding their own efforts increasingly burdensome, 
the Americans do seem to be growing less patient of obstruction 
from others. 

The French popular press dramatised the incident as a show- 
down. Two meetings between Mr Herter and M. Couve de 
Murville failed to persuade either side to budge from its position. 
It was decided to leave the matter to General de Gaulle and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who are to meet on Saturday afternoon. They 
may decide to gloss over their differences as they did in September, 
and the matter may somehow be shelved for a couple of months. 
The French seem at this stage to be retreating under pressure and 
anxious to avoid an open fight. But Nato is clearly finding peaceful 
co-existence an awkward idea to get used to. It also finds it difficult 
to lead a quiet life with General de Gaulle. 

What is General de Gaulle’s long-term objective ? The best 
answer is provided by the general himself in Le Salut, the third 
and final volume of his memoirs. Admittedly, the book deals with 
the last phase of the war and its aftermath. But it was written 
shortly before the general’s return to power and published less than 


three months ago. There, he defines “ the vast design that I have 
formed for my country ” 


To ensure for it security in western Europe by preventing a 
new Reich from threatening it again. To collaborate with West 
and East, if need be to contract the necessary alliances with one 
side or the other, without ever accepting any kind of dependence. 

. To bring about a regrouping, from the political, economic 
and strategic viewpoint, of the states touching on the Rhine, the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. To make this organisation into one of the 
three world powers and, if one day it proves necessary, the umpire 

(arbiter) between the ‘Anglo-Saxon and Soviet camps. 


Gaullist foreign policy can be looked at against the background 
of this aspiration. At one time General de Gaulle favoured, as a 
solution of the German question, a federation of small states and 
an international control over the Ruhr. This did not come off ; 
presumably he considers the existing division of Germany as a 
second best. He still seems to cherish the hope, or the illusion, 
that the west German state, for all its economic strength, will be 
France’s junior partner in the western continental coalition. With 
this political purpose in mind he agreed, a year ago, that France 
should stand by its commitment to enter the common market. 
His four successive meetings with Dr Adenauer have made Bonn 
and Paris the axis of this continental alliance. French efforts 
to bring in Spain are consistent with the general design ; so is 
the exclusion of Britain, which—the general quotes Sir Winston 
Churchill’s word for it—will always choose the “ open sea” rather 
than Europe. In any case, the whole purpose of the operation is 
to put Paris on a par with the “ Anglo-Saxons.” 

General de Gaulle made his bid for a higher status in the 
Atlantic alliance without waiting to get all the necessary cards in 
his hand. The not quite silent struggle that followed inside Nato, 
and is still unfinished, has been mentioned above. But the deter- 
mination to create a French nuclear striking force fits into the 
same pattern. Authoritative French spokesmen justify France’s 
coming atomic tests not only on the British precedent, but also 
by western Europe’s need to have its own deterrent now that, the 
United States having become vulnerable, the “ Anglo-Saxons ” 
may be tempted to contract out of European conflicts. General 
de Gaulle’s own explanation is less European than French. He 
said at the Ecole Militaire on November 3rd that since France 
might be exposed to destruction from any point in the world, it 
needed to be able to strike anywhere ; and “atomic armament 
would be the basis of this force—whether we make it or buy it.” 
It may be argued that an effective worldwide deterrent of its own 
is beyond France’s means. The fact remains that a nuclear striking 
force under French control is regarded by General de Gaulle as 
indispensable to an independent foreign policy. 

Before the gaullist plan has fully unfolded, its difficulties and 
contradictions have begun to show themselves. The first is that 
the German alliance, now an inherent part of the design, seems 
barely consistent with an east-west balancing act. Deferential as 
they are in their dealings with the French, the west Germans know 
what. their own vital strateyic need is ; they are not inclined to 
choose French military support in preference to American. Dr 
Adenauer arrived in Paris at the beginning of December in a state 
of alarm at the thought of first a British, and then an American, 
withdrawal from continental Europe. 

Equally, the link with Dr Adenauer precludes a Franco-Soviet 
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alliance. General de Gaulle has often been thought to be thinking 
about this “auld alliance.” There was the 1944 precedent ; there 
is also his own proclivity for thinking of nations as unchanging 
entities, disregarding alike the changes in their societies and the 
complexion of their regimes. It may be possible for him to see 
Mr Khrushchev’s projected visit as the visit of the reigning Tsar 
to an heir of the French monarchs. But the bargain with the 
Tsars needed a German threat. When Dr Adenauer was coming 
to Paris, Mr Khrushchev called him the chief opponent of détente. 
When Dr Adenauer left, the French and German governments 
announced their complete agreement on Berlin, the German ques- 
tion, and the summit meeting. What common ground does this 
leave between General de Gaulle and Mr Khrushchev ? 


The French president has reasons of his own—apart from 
German promptings—to show no haste for summit talks with the 
Russians. The time may not in his view be ripe for France to 
play its proper part in a world settlement, however gradually 
arrived at. He needs time to disentangle his troops from Algeria 
and adapt them to modern conditions ; time to forge his nuclear 
weapons and the means of delivering them ; time, too, to consoli- 
date his bid for continental leadership. While these efforts are 
being made, it may suit him well that the pace of world diplomacy 
should be slowed down ; this is a matter on which he can agree 
with Dr Adenauer. His tactics of cautious intransigence have so 
far been a relative success ; he may be expected to go on making 
the most of his limited means. This is why the Twining incident 
is certainly not the last of its kind. 


Victory for the Archbishop 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


OR an island hardly noted for its political decorum Cyprus’s 

first presidential election has been a singularly conventional 
affair. Archbishop Makarios was elected by the majority which 
all the pundits forecast, the election campaign was devoid of new 
issues and polling day passed off without any serious incidents. 
On the face of it, everyone seems back where they were three 
weeks ago—but with two important differences. On the one hand, 
the implementation of the Zurich and London agreements is 
assured (this was the only thing that could be described as an 
“ issue ” in two weeks of verbal vendetta), and on the other hand, 
the theory that Archbishop Makarios is the one and only repre- 
sentative of the Greek Cypriot people has been publicly punctured. 


The archbishop’s victory is best regarded as satisfactory rather 
than overwhelming. Of the votes polled, he claimed exactly two- 
thirds—no doubt a sufficiently satisfactory majority but, all the 
same, considerably less than it would have been six months ago. 
The breakdown of the voting has revealed that the great majority 
of the archbishop’s votes came from villagers who voted for him 
largely because he is head of the Greek church—and who philo- 
sophically accept the London agreements because Archbishop 
Makarios says that is the thing to do. 


In the more politically conscious towns, the archbishop’s figures 
were less impressive. In Famagusta Mr Clerides actually had a 
majority of about 2,000 ; in Limassol the archbishop was only about 
a thousand ahead. (In Nicosia, rather surprisingly, polling was in 
the approximate ratio of 9,000 to 4,000, which discredited claims 
by the Clerides camp that they would get at least 50 per cent 
of the capital’s votes.) Mr Clerides, it is plain, was almost entirely 
dependent on the votes of communist-led workers. A few days 
before the election its spokesman claimed that the left wing could 
at any time turn out some 80,000 voters ; Mr Clerides’s total poll 
was just over 71,000. Even when allowance is made for left-wing 
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exaggeration it is clear that Mr Clerides’s Democratic Union party 
is almost farcically tiny. 

At the same time, it would be premature to write it off com- 
pletely. Although it seems fated to disintegrate, it contains some 
of the most influential political families—and some of the most 
capable men—in the island: powerful figures, of “ moderate ” 
right-wing outlook, whom any sensible president-elect would like 
to have on his side. As it happens, there are two portfolios in the 
cabinet now going begging and several ambassadorships soon to be 
filled—not to mention the 35 Greek seats in the first house of repre- 
sentatives. It is possible that some of the right-wing moderates in 
the Democratic Union might yet be reconciled with the archbishop, 
This might, of course, embroil him with the more diehard elements 
in the Edma party, who are in favour of consigning all the Clerides 
men to outer darkness ; but it is a calculated risk which the arch- 
bishop—now a superb performer on the political tightrope—could 
profitably take in the interests of broadening and consolidating his 
government. 

In the parliamentary elections, provisionally fixed for January 
roth, much will obviously depend on the exact method of voting 
in the island’s six multi-member constituencies (which correspond 
to the existing six administrative districts). Already there is the 
first rumble of a political storm over this issue ; for the Democratic 
Union and the communist Akel party both have been urging some 
system of proportional representation—for obvious reasons—while 
some of the archbishop’s supporters are in favour of a single ticket, 
majority vote system, which if carried to extremes could mean 
that the minority party or parties would get no seats at all. The 
island’s constitutional commission has ruled against proportional 
representation, but is still busily trying to work out a suitable 
formula. If the result of its protracted deliberations seems to load 
the system unduly in favour of Archbishop Makarios, his opponents 
will create an unholy rumpus. Meanwhile Akel is cautiously watch- 
ing and waiting, though it still seems unlikely that it will come out 
on its own. Freed from proscription, its organisation has gained 
power and momentum in the past two weeks. 

In contrast to the feverish intrigue and manceuvring in Greek 
quarters, there is a sense of almost monolithic serenity about 
Ataturk Square. Perhaps the most significant feature of Arch- 
bishop Makarios’s victory has been the pleasure which it has given 
the Turks. The archbishop’s most statesmanlike achievement in 
the past nine months has been to convince the Turkish leaders that 
he intends scrupulously to carry out the London agreements—in 
which Turkish interests are generously safeguarded. The chances 
of gradually creating harmonious relations between the two com- 
munities and so making the agreement work are increased by his 
victory, and on balance it is probably in this context that the world 
should view the event. 
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India Likes Ike 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


ELHI overpowered President Eisenhower with its billion dollar 
welcome. Even Mr Nehru had never seen such crowds 
before. Admirably timed and managed, the president’s visit, what- 
ever its outcome, has bestowed a halo of affection upon him. Mr 
Nehru described his coming as “a blessing for India and the 


Japan and Korea: a Diplomatic Triangle 
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world.” Mr Eisenhower took everyone by storm with his sim- 
plicity and his pink cheeks. America could not have sent a better 
ambassador to India, for each time the president grinned another 
stereotype of American crudeness dissolved. However, this does 
not mean that India has swallowed the American outlook, but 
rather that there is a friendly agreement to difer. America sees 
the world as red or white ; India sees it as reh or poor. 

Thus on the fourth day, at the Ramlila grounds, the champions 
of alignment and non-alignment stood smile to smile before the 


This put the Japanese on the defensive, 
for the Home Ministry had been notori- 
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5 sian years have now passed since 


Japan was compelled by defeat in the’ 


Pacific war to relinquish the sovereignty 
over Korea which it had held since 1910. 
The lost colony is Japan’s nearest neigh- 
bour, but Tokyo does not have regular 
diplomatic relations with either South or 
North Korea. In accordance with the 
decisions of the United Nations it has 
recognised the South Korean government 
as the only lawful authority in Korea, 
but negotiations to establish diplomatic 
relations have always until now been 
bogged down over preliminaries, particu- 
larly Korean financial claims against 
Japan arising from the period of Japanese 
rule. Bitter feelings have also been 
aroused in Japan by the South Korean 
exercise of a fisheries jurisdiction over 
large areas of the high seas between the 
two countries—a jurisdiction which Japan, 
now lacking a navy, has been unable to 
resist—and in Korea by Japanese treat- 
ment of the Korean minority of more than 
half a million still remaining in Japan. 
Up to the middle of this year, however, 
there seemed to be a prospect that 
Japanese-Korean relations would gradu- 
ally straighten themselves out. But these 
hopes have been dashed by the dispute 
over the repatriation of Koreans from 
Japan, not to South, but to North Korea, 
which has not only intensified the tension 
between Tokyo and Seoul, but has also 
—probably at the outset without the 
deliberate intention of the Japanese gov- 
ernment—involved Japan in the position 
of taking sides with a Communist regime 
against a non-Communist one in East 
Asia. 


At the end of the Pacific war in 1945 
the Koreans in Japan numbered nearly 
three million and were of two categories 
—those who had voluntarily emigrated 
there (or had been born there) before the 
war and those who had been compulsor- 
ily drafted there for industrial labour 
during the war, mostly from what is now 
South Korea. During the American 
occupation Koreans in Japan were quite 
free to go to South Korea and a majority 
of them did so. As those who remained 
belonged to a liberated people in an 
enemy country, they enjoyed a certain 
privileged position in the early days of 
the occupation, and the Japanese com- 


plain that some of them made use of it 
in various ways at the expense of the 
Japanese. Their good time was at any 
rate brief, for after the Japanese recovery 
of sovereignty in 1952 they began to suffer 
from both official and unofficial discrim- 
ination. Many became unemployed. 
The Japanese would have liked to see 
them all go home. But after the Korean 
war there was widespread unemployment 
and destitution in South Korea which 
stopped further movement back to that 
country. But towards the end of 1958 
agents of the Communist government in 
Pyongyang began to invite the Koreans 
in Japan to come to North Korea, where 
they were promised well-paid employ- 
ment, The desire of the North Korean 
authorities for their labour was probably 
genuine enough, for North Korea holds 
the only important coal and mineral 
resources of the Korean peninsula, and 
the large-scale flight of refugees to the 
South before and during the Korean war 
has created a shortage of labour. As 
most of the Koreans in Japan had been 
mining or metal workers, they were very 
suitable for filling the gap. The Com- 
munists, however, undoubtedly also had 
in mind that a voluntary—or apparently 
voluntary—migration of Koreans to 
North Korea would greatly increase the 
prestige of their regime. 


COMMUNIST organisation in Japan 

promoted a petition for repatriation to 
North Korea which gained over 100,000 
signatures—with the inducement, it is 
alleged, of small cash payments in ad- 
vance of expenses for those who signed 
on. The South Korean government, 
hearing of this, at once protested and 
declared that, as the only Korean govern- 
ment recognised de jure by Japan, it had 
the right to be a party to any arrange- 
ment covering the future of the Korean 
minority there. The Japanese govern- 
ment, however, refused to accept this 
argument, and declared that on humani- 
tarian grounds it would not prevent 
Koreans in Japan from going wherever 
they wished. South Korea then chal- 
lenged the claim that the proposed mi- 
gration would in fact be voluntary, and 
described it as a “ deportation ”. 


ously anxious to get rid of as many 
Koreans as possible. To clear itself of 
the charge of compelling Koreans to go 
to a Communist country against their will 
the Japanese government now sought to 
bring the International Red Cross into 
the affair as a guarantor of freedom of 
choice. Meanwhile, in order to avoid 
having to negotiate an agreement directly 
with the North Korean government, 
which it did not recognise, Japan put up 
the Japanese Red Cross to arrange con- 
ditions for the repatriation with the 
North Korean Red Cross, though both 
societies were in fact acting as agents 
for their governments. Japan originally 
proposed that the International Red Cross 
should set up a kind of tribunal to which 
any Korean claiming to be under undue 
pressure to go to North Korea could 
appeal. The -North Koreans, however, 
refused to agree to this, and the Japan- 
ese accepted a compromise, whereby the 
International Red Cross would undertake 
a merely advisory function with regard 
to the repatriation. After some delay the 
International Red Cross finally agreed to 
act in this capacity, and the agreement 
between Japan and North Korea was 
signed on August 13th. 


LREADY during the summer South 
A Korea threatened to take all possible 
measures, including the use of force, to 
prevent the “deportation” of Koreans 
from Japan to North Korea. But Russian 
ships have now been sent to Niigata to 
fetch the first batch to North Korean 
ports, so that the voyages are under the 
full protection of Soviet power. It 
remains to be seen whether the South 
Koreans will accept defeat or whether 
they will try to carry out some form of 
forcible reprisals against japan. Strange 
as it must seem to anyone who knew the 
powerful Japan of the old days, South 
Korea is now far stronger than Japan in 
terms of military and naval power, but 
the Korean army and navy are formally 
still part of the United Nations forces 
in Korea under an American supreme 
command, so that any independent action 
against Japan would be deeply embarrass- 
ing to the United States. The Americans 
have indeed done everything they can 
diplomatically to prevent the conflict from 
developing to the point it has now 
reached. 
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gaze of a million people. In his “cold war address,” Mr Eisen- 
hower expounded America’s anti-communist policy. He stated 
in Gandhian jargon what Mr Murphy had stated bluntly in Wash- 
ington on the eve of the president’s “ blitz-peace”” tour. To Mr 
Eisenhower’s argument that only freedom could ensure peace, 
Mr Nehru gently pointed out that not all the “free” world was 
free yet. To the president’s suggestion that Gandhi would have 
supported mutual self-defence, Mr Nehru maintained that the 
Mahatma’s key message was “ hold enmity towards no one,” and he 
gave a warning that “any action which leads to an increase in 
world tensions is a crime against humanity.” America has ex- 
plained its stand, and hinted that pacts are there for the asking. 
India remains unaligned, despite Mr Chou En-lai’s efforts to succeed 
where Mr Dulles had failed. 

But under the non-alignment India is presenting a new face to 
America: at long last Mr Nehru has publicly thanked America for 
its aid and has said that if more aid comes it will be welcome. 
Readers and television viewers back in Wenatchee or Milwaukee, 
learning of India’s love of “‘ Ike,” will cease to imagine that India 
is pink. India is not pink, it is neutral and worried. Indeed, 
perhaps half of the gigantic crowd which cheered Mr Eisenhower 
cheered because “ Amrika” is India’s friend, as China is not. 
The remainder of the crowd was probably divided between those 
who attend tamashas anyway, those who think that this visit bestows 
“summit status,” as one paper put it, on India, and those who, 
like millions of fans elsewhere, just like Ike. 


s this “ Ikitis ” a fleeting fever ? Probably not. The seeds of 
] a maturing friendship were planted in the Gettysburg address ; 
the Suez crisis watered its roots; economic aid, and Chinese 
aggressiveness, have strengthened the trunk. Lately, for the first 
time in years, Indian-American relations have been free from 
brinkmanship or gurumanship, and with the “summit” in the 
offing the old quarrel about methods is losing its edge. America 
has begun to toy with co-existence just when India is getting 
singed by communist expansionism. The spectrum of disagree- 
ment has been narrowed from the moral to the practical. There 
is only one real bone of contention left for India and America 
to pick—Pakistan. (The Chinese seat in the United Nations is 
a mere splinter.) Indians hope that Mr Eisenhower will exert his 
influence further to reduce Indo-Pakistani tension by bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon General Ayub. The recent thaw with Pakistan 
has already been chalked up to Mr Eisenhower’s credit, whether 
it is the approach to solution of the canal waters problem, or the 
settlement of the Bengal borders, or the harmonious tone of the 
present trade negotiations. This only leaves Kashmir. Indians 
feel that time must be allowed to pass before Kashmir can be 
tackled. Not all Mr Eisenhower’s charm will cut any ice there. 
As Mr Nehru told correspondents: “ When we meet it is not with 
a view to finding a solution to any problem.” 

China must have loomed as large as life on the two leaders’ 
horizon, but India did not ask for military aid, nor did America 
offer it ; both want a peaceful settlement, because the Eisenhower 
Doctrine and the Nehru Doctrine meet on the Macmahon Line. 

It is really on the economic front that India hopes that the visit 
will make the difference between freedom and frustration. Every- 
one knows that in American circumstances an outgoing president 
and an election year mean the perpetuation of things as they are. 
Fortunately for India, the crucial billion dollars a year will not be 
required until 1961, the first year of the third plan. In the mean- 
time the Indians are glad to think that they have found in Mr 
Eisenhower a powerful advocate, as one minister put it, who may 
yet set the tone for the future if he follows up his promise: 

I shall be quick to speak out on every possible occasion that 

India is becoming one of the great investment opportunities of 


our time, an investment in the strengthening of freedom, in the 
prosperity of the world. .. . As you prosper the whole free world 
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will prosper; Americans, Asians, Africans, Europeans will buy 

goods from India . . . you will be able to buy more from them. 

. .. The best means for a nation determined to maintain its inde- 

pendence are private investment from outside, governmental loans 

from others and, where necessary, grants from other free and 
friendly nations. 

Could it be that President Eisenhower has in mind a Colombo 
Plan type of approach to Marshall Aid for India ? This is the 
question anxiously asked by those who appreciate the sacrifices 
involved in “ take-off.” They wonder whether the president will 
succeed, faced as he is with an America jittery for its dollar, a 
Europe that is -tight-fisted, and a complacent free world which 
may not realise before it is too late for India the wisdom of jejune 
clichés like these: prosperity, like freedom, is indivisible ; charity 
well understood ends at home ; a stitch in time saves nine. 


Ceylon Loses its Halo 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


HE departing Devil, say the Sinhalese, delights in smashing 
a the pots and pans. With almost fiendish glee, Ceylon’s 
caretaker prime minister, Mr Dahanayake, and his colleagues have 
reduced parliamentary government to a shambles. 

Ceylonese pride themselves on having achieved freedom without 
shedding blood, and in their first days of independence “a little 
bit of England ” was all too familiar a phrase. Outsiders, especially 
British commentators, fostered this self-indulgent myth, and a 
generation of Ceylonese has been raised in the belief that the 
cordial transfer of power was a richly deserved gift ; as if their 
country, the best bred boy in the imperial classroom, had carried 
off the award for good conduct on prize day. Ceylon has been held 
up as an example of the successful transplantation of British 
parliamentary traditions in Asian soil. But today, although the 
tea and rubber which the British planted still grow well, and provide 
more than half the island’s earnings, this transplanted democracy 
is being shaken to the roots. 

Mr Dahanayake took everybody by surprise when he dissolved 
parliament two weeks ago. His colleagues in the governing Free- 
dom party, who had hoped to survive the remaining eighteen 
months of the parliamentary term, had not been consulted. But 
he could scarcely have done better in the circumstances. A week 
earlier a no-confidence motion had left him with a humiliating one- 
vote majority. There was open mutiny in the party’s ranks and 
the press kept up its demand for dissolution. Without awaiting 
the further humiliation of being denied the presidency of the party, 
he advised the governor-general to dissolve parliament. Awakened 
at midnight by newspapermen, the other ministers were furious 
at being so callously sold down the river, and started to mutter dark 
insinuations about Mr Dahanayake’s motives. He acted swiftly. 
Summoning an emergency meeting of the cabinet, he blithely 
announced his resignation from the party. He did not, he said, 
“want to have his throat cut in broad daylight,” and he would 
form a new Democratic party with a strongly anti-Marxist 
programme. 

Next day the Freedom party held what was probably the most 
rowdily farcical political meeting in Ceylon’s history and, refusing 
to accept Mr Dahanayake’s resignation from the party, proceeded 
to expel him. Anything they can do, I can do better, was his 
response: he proved it by sacking five ministers and one junior 
minister, and recalling to his cabinet Mr Stanley de Zoysa, the 
former minister of finance, who had been forced to resign only 
three weeks earlier under pressure from these same men. 

Each new day now brings some shattering event, melodramatic, 
monstrously comic and chaotic. Is there a sinister method in this 
madness? Is Mr Dahanayake clearing the way for arbitrary power? 
Rumours that Mr de Zoysa’s return would be followed by the re- 
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admission of his brother, a deputy inspector-general of police, to 
the police force as the head of a new security set-up, have caused 
further anxiety. But the prime minister himself has solemnly 
promised to go ahead with the arrangements for a free and peaceful 
election on March 19th. Now freed from the real cares of office, 
he may be simply acting true to form. For two decades he has 
been the most adventurous of lone-wolf politicians, and his actions 
now are in keeping with his eccentric and histrionic nature. 


Although the election campaign is already in full swing, the 
picture is still confusing. New parties have sprouted like salvinia 
in the rice fields, while the gains made by independents in the local 
elections of the past few weeks indicate widespread distrust of all 
parties. Of the major parties, the United National party has fared 
best. The present conditions suit its leader, the ex-prime minister, 
Mr Dudley Senanayake, ideally. All attempts to get the three 
parties of the left together have failed. The former food minister, 
Mr Philip Gunawardena, goes his own way, diluting his Marxism 
with nationalism. He now claims the leadership of the “ popular 
front” which Mr Bandaranaike led in 1956, and which broke up 


after the Cabinet crisis of last May. His programme is a jazzed-up . 


version of the murdered premier’s manifesto, and he is trying to 
mobilise Sinhalese Buddhist feeling. The Freedom party is dis- 
credited and broken. Mrs Bandaranaike has now given a definite 
“no” to all the appeals that she should lead the party; so 
it will not be able to exploit the popular sympathy for her. The 
“ Trotskyite ” party of Dr N. M. Perera, the former Leader of the 
Opposition, has lost some ground since just after the murder. If 
the people rally round militant nationalist slogans, the conservative 
and pro-western UNP will find a tough opponent in Mr 
Gunawardena, who is pledged to nationalise all foreign estates 
and banks, to take over denominational schools and declare Ceylon 
arepublic. The local elections in Colombo on Saturday, December 
19th, will provide a first trial of strength. 


More Power for Soviets 


OMMUNISM equals Soviet power plus electrification of the 
. country. When Lenin produced this famous, though rather 
over-simplified, equation Russian output of electricity was ridicu- 
lously small. Next year Soviet production should approach the 
impressive level of 300 billion kWh. It is a figure that Lenin could 


scarcely have imagined, but the voice from Moscow still repeats . 


that it is not enough to keep up with the ever growing demand. 
Pravda has now published a speech made by Mr Khrushchev on 
November 28th in which he revealed an ambitious 20-year plan 
of electrical expansion—2,300 billion kWh by 1980. He made this 
speech to a conference of experts who had met to discuss ways of 
speeding up the building of power stations and of cutting costs. 
Simultaneously, the party’s central committee issued an appeal to 
save electricity and eliminate wastage estimated at several billion 
kWh a year. “Switch off, light is precious ”*—such posters will 
soon be seen, not only in factories and public institutions, but in 
housing blocks as well. 


During the present seven-year plan (1959-1965) both the Soviet 
output of electricity and total generating capacity are to be more 
than doubled. The authorities are nevertheless campaigning for 
higher production and lower consumption, because they want to 
harness electricity for industrial purposes. This is considered to ‘be 
one of the keys to higher productivity ; and the further expansion 
of industrial production is now chiefly dependent on higher output 
per man. ; 


Soviet Output of Electricity (billion kWh) 


1959 est. 1960 plan 1965 plan 1970 plan 1975 plan 1980 plan 
261 291 500-520 900 1,500 2,300 
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Last year the Soviet planners revealed two important changes 
in their policy for fuel and energy. In fuel, the emphasis is to 
be gradually shifted from coal to oil and natural gas; in power, 
it will be switched, at least temporarily, from hydro-electric to 
thermal generation. The reasons for the change are empirical, 
as Mr Khrushchev explained in August of last year at the opening, 
paradoxically enough, of the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station. 
Water power stations are cheap to run, he argued, but slow and 
expensive to build. The Kuibyshev station took nine years to 
build ; the Stalingrad one, to be completed soon, will have taken 
ten years. Water resources will not run away and while con- 
struction methods are being improved it is wise to concentrate 
on thermal stations fed with cheap fuels. 

This does not mean that water power stations have been dropped 
altogether. During the present plan the giant Bratsk hydro- 
electric station (capacity: 3.16 million kW; annual output: 22 
billion kWh) is to be completed on the Angara river and an even 
bigger one is to be started at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenissey. Mr 
Khrushchev has now confirmed that big water power stations, with 
a capacity of 5-6 million kW, will play a prominent part in the 
20-year. programme. But the bulk of the new capacity is to come 
temporarily from thermal stations. These will be big—experts 
favour a capacity of 2.4 million kW—and located near cheap 
sources of fuel. Since cheap fuel lies mainly in the eastern parts 
of the Soviet Union, development will be most rapid there and by 
1965 the eastern regions should account for 46 per cent of the 
electricity generated in the country. This is in keeping with the 
general shift of the economy. 

The recent conference did not end without complaints. Tur- 
bines are not always delivered on time and construction, in general, 
is too slow. The time of construction of a large thermal station 
must, it seems, be reduced to between three and four years. 
Experts, now returning to their jobs, will have to adopt new 
methods. They will also have to seek every possible way of saving 
electricity. 


SOVIET USE OF ELECTRICITY AND PRODUCTIVITY PER 
WORKER 


(Percentage of US levels) 


Annual I Annual 
con- Annual con- Annuai 
|sumption output sumption output 
| of elect- per of elect- per 
Branch of Industry ricity per’ worker | Branch of Industry ricity per worker 
| worker | US level worker | US level 
US level equals US level | equals 
equals 100 equals 100 
100 100 
Ferrous metals .... 44-3 49-1 GOs ckcannes 43-2 42-1 
Coking coal ...... 57-6 49-1 Cotton textiles. . 28:5 37-7 
Oil refineries ..... 33-1 43-4 Woollen textiles 34:2 45:1 
Metal machine tools 66-7 | 74:4 Artificial fibres. . 29-8 18-5 
COMERS 6 kcsczces 30:5 35-5 eee 4-3 53-2 


DN Geddegacdee | 31-0 43-5 


Source : Voprosy Ekonomiki ; table based on Soviet data for 1956 and US figures 
for 1954. 


The details of the long-term plan are not yet known. It has not 
yet been disclosed when the switch back to water resources will 
take place, or how big a part is allowed for atomic energy. For 


‘ the time being, the emphasis is on speed and economy, on quick 


and cheap results. The above table demonstrates that Soviet 
planners take the use of electricity in industrial processes as a fair 
yardstick of modernisation and, therefore, of workers’ productivity. 
Now that the inflow of manpower has been slowed down and 
working hours are being reduced, the matter has become particu- 
larly urgent. Forty years after Lenin’s dictum, more electric 
power for industry remains an important task in the “ construction 
of communism.” Electrification is also regarded as one of the chief 
means of challenging the industrial supremacy of the United States. 
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At exactly 12.07 hours, on Friday, 11th December, Mr 
C. R. King, the Chairman of The Electricity Council, 
pressed a button at Bristol. Two minutes later ard a hun- 
dred miles away a completely new type of turbo-generator 
fed 3 million watts into Princetown. 





The new Proteus-powered generator supplied to the South 
Western Electricity Board represents an important engineer- 
ing advance. Designed specifically for critical peak-lopping 
and emergency use, it is in effect an automatic, pocket-sized 
power station which can be operated by remote control. 


The secret lies in the use of the Bristol Siddeley Proteus gas 
turbine as motive power for the 3 m. zawatt alternator. One 
of the most compact powerplants in the world, the Proteus 
reaches its full power of 4,250 hp within 30 seconds of a cold 





ghtweight turbo-generator cuts costy 


This new pocket power station, driven by a Bristol 
Siddeley aero gas turbine engine, runs itself unmanned. 
It needs very little maintenance, and is so light and. 
compact that it can be put just where electrical power 
is needed, 


BRISTOL SIDDEL 
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start. And 3 megawatts are fed into the national grid within 
two minutes at a capital cost which is actually lower than that 
of any other method. Its reliability is already so well provet 
that its service life between overhauls, under peak-lopping 
conditions, is anticipated at 10 years. 


The South Western Electricity Board are to be congratt- 
lated on the speed with which they have taken advantage of 
this new power source and the venture will be closely watched 
by engineers all over the world. 


/}BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 










delivers 3 million watts 
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The Bristol! Siddeley Proteus powers the 
Britannia airliner. Four Proteus give this 130-seat 
aeroplane a speed of over 400 mph—a range 


of over 5,000 miles. Britannias are in service 
with twelve airlines all over the wcerld and with 
Royal Air Force Transport Command. 
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The Bristol Siddeley Marine Proteus powers 
the world’s fastest naval vessels, the “Brave” 
class Royal Navy patrol boats built by Vosper 
Ltd. Three Proteus deliver a total of 10,500 hp 
—give these 96-ft boats a speed of over 50 knots. 
The Marine Proteus holds large reserves of power 
for acceleration. 


remote contro 
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... AND THIS 





The Bristol Siddeley Oiympus Pighi-thrust 
turbojet powers the Avro Vulcan V-bomber— 
gives this delta-winged deterrent carrier a per- 
formance unsurpassed by any aircraft in its class. 
Current Olympus versions deliver 17,000-lb thrust 
dry—24,000 lb with reheat. And later versions 
are rated at 33,000 Ib. 
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A Brief for Mr Marples 


HE most notable point about the “ pink zone” scheme 
‘ke Christmas traffic in central London does not lie in 

the particular measures that it employs but in the mere 
fact that some positive action has actually been taken. The 
brutal truth is that this is the first time any moderately 
comprehensive attempt has been made to deal with traffic 
congestion in any large area of inner London. Mr Marples 
has done something about motor traffic in Britain’s largest 
city: moreover, with a characteristic flair for public relations, 
the new Minister of Transport has managed to secure the 
good will of most motorists as well as of other road users. 


The pink zone was never intended, by the London Travel 
Committee that devised it, to be more than a temporary 
expedient to prevent this year’s Christmas traffic from grinding 
to a complete standstill. It is still due to end on January 
16th, mainly, it appears, because of difficulties over using the 
Royal Parks as storage space for cars. But it has given all 
Britain’s congested cities a glimpse of what can be done to 
make better use of their existing roads. And the impetus 
may be maintained if Mr Marples goes ahead with his idea 
of asking Parliament to give the Ministry of Transport powers 
to take more direct charge of central London traffic (in an 
area rather larger than the pink zone) for an experimental 
period of two years or so. 

These powers lie at the hub of the problem. Since 1924 
the Ministry of Transport has been the nominal traffic 
authority for the London traffic area, which covers roughly 
everything within 25 miles of Charing Cross. But before 
it can do anything it has to consult the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, a 45-strong body 
representing an even greater multitude of interests ; and the 
Home Office, if the police will be called upon for enforcement ; 
and then, in practice, it still has to work through individual 
local authorities. Even in the county of London, a much 
smaller area, the list of highway, street lighting, bridge, 
improvement, planning, and police authorities with whom the 
Ministry is obliged to work, reads like a version of the Twelve 
Days of Christmas. With more powers of initiative and execu- 
tion for his ministry, pending any permanent changes that the 
Royal Commission on London Government may recommend, 
Mr Marples said last week that he would endeavour to “ con- 
centrate on a manageable area (of London) and make some 
impact on it” and thus, by example, hope to stimulate ideas 


and action in other cities. In short, he envisages the ministry 
acting during this lengthy experiment in the manner of the 
traffic department of most American cities. 

Some simple and immediate steps could be taken in such 
an experiment to secure the utmost use of the roads for 
moving traffic ; they would give a worth-while economic return 
on the relatively small sums that they would cost. There 
are first straightforward devices of what is rather grandly - 
called “ traffic engineering,” which often means no more than 
using common sense in organising a city traffic system. It 
includes making the motorist “lane conscious” by painting 
lines on the main routes through the city and at the principal 
junctions and roundabouts (removing if need be the lamp 
and pedestrian islands that so often create bottlenecks), and 
by introducing what is called “tidal flow ’—opening, say, 
two lanes of a three-lane road or bridge for incoming traffic 
in the morning and giving outward traffic two of the three 
for the evening peak. One can mark certain outside lanes 
for turning traffic only, prohibiting U-turns, and limit sharply 
the intersections where right-hand turns can be made (sub- 
stituting, for example, a series of left turns into a road that 
crosses the original route at traffic lights). A good deal more 
one-way routing would still be possible, even in the West 
End of London. Pedestrians could at last be obliged to “ cross 
over on the green and not in between” at light-controlled 
crossings, and only on crossings. Traffic signs could be made 
clearer, placed to give the motorist ample time and the pedes- 
trian ample view, and standardised in pattern. 


Era greatest single relief of traffic congestion will come, 
however, by denying vehicles free kerb-side parking space. 
Here the thousands who get there first each day impose the 
cost of this space, in terms of delay, on the traffic that wants 
to move later. The principle is now accepted that motorists 
will have to pay to park either at a metered space, where the 
hindrance to others ought to be minimal, or in a garage off 
the street, where a stationary vehicle is an impediment to 
nobody: it is taking an unconscionable time to convert fully 
into practice. Parking meters should regulate the use of the 
kerb-side space that can sensibly be offered to the short-term 
parker ; and if no one is allowed to park anywhere else “ down- 
town,” off-street garages should become a commercially viable 
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proposition. The first of these meters, installed in a small 
area of London’s west end, have already stimulated the con- 
struction of a handful of new garages and another one is going 
up in Bristol where meters are soon to appear. 

But the procedure created by the Road Traffic Act, 1956, 
which sanctioned the use of meters, has proved cumbrous 
and deficient. Provision for a full public inquiry and the 
hearing of all objections to each scheme is reasonable enough, 
if time-consuming, provided local authorities can be persuaded 
to see the considerable benefits that meters bring and intro- 
duce them soon enough and over a suitably large an area. 
But the effectiveness of meters depends upon the extent to 
which the ban on free street parking nearby is enforced. 
Mistakes of drafting in the Act have prevented the police 
employing contractors to assist the selective towing away of de- 
faulting cars and the procedure for applying the law to motor- 
ists who park their cars illegally is still too long drawn out. 

Mr Marples may have to adopt the practice of on-the-spot 
fines for the breaking of ordinary traffic rules, and to recruit 
special traffic patrols to assist the police. But he has acted 
quite rightly in refusing the demands for off-street garages 
to be subsidised (beyond the use of net revenue from parking 
meters). Those who choose to commute by car to the centre 
of cities should be prepared to pay the full economic price 
of garaging their vehicle while it is idle, as should those who 
enjoy the privileges of living there. The shopper, the visitor, 
the commercial traveller, and all the other “ stoppers ” for a 
short period must be prepared to pay for occupying the kerb 
near their destination (and there is no reason why meter 
charges should not vary, as in American cities, roughly accord- 
ing to the pressure of demand for the spaces available). And 
experience in the pink zone has shown how well the unload- 
ing and loading of commercial deliveries can be fitted into a 
limited number of off-peak daytime hours. 

Apart from a concession on rateable charges in some cities, 
the American “ downtown ” garage charges, and gets, the full 
economic price for off-street parkin;. In Britain, it appears 
that multi-storey garages can now be built for about £300 
per car space, plus the cost of acquiring sites, if they have 
open-sides, as the LCC now allows. This capital cost would 
be lower if the cars were driven to their stalls by attendants 
(customer-parking takes more space). With site values in the 
centre of the cities, the economic charge for eight hours’ park- 
ing, allowing for a load factor during the day of about 75 per 
cent and the profits on a service station, could run up to Ios. 
For an underground garage, such as the one now being built 
under Finsbury Square, where site costs are purely nominal 
but construction more costly, it would be rather less for an 
eight-hour day. Once the commuter understands that this 
is the price of parking his car where it is allowed and that 
he stands a very good chance of having to pay considerably 
more, immediately in a fine on the spot if he tries his luck 
where parking is not allowed, his own personal “costing ” 
of commuting by car will become much more realistic. To 
the extent that commuters are prepared to pay that cost— 
and in an increasingly motorised community many will be— 
then off-street garages will become a profitable business. The 
announcement of a rough timetable for future metering 
schemes by the local authorities concerned would encourage 
garage operators not to wait for the meters actually to 
appear, but to have the garage ready by the time they do. 
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All this may smack of “ restrictionism,” with none of the 
bold planning that the various road pressure groups deligh: 
in lobbying for. But Britain is much too compact a country, 
and its cities too crowded and sprawling already, to be abl: 
ever to redevelop its built-up areas to every single one of 
the cars its population is likely to possess and to the amount 
of road traffic that might choose to go into them and mi!! 
around. The United States, which is as large and in terms 
of sheer land space as undeveloped a country as an affluent, 
automobile-conscious society is ever likely to be has found 
that spending money on urban motorways and other new road 
consiruction in its cities is a “ bottomless pit” that creates 
more problems and solves none. Increasingly, American city 
after city is turning to public transport as the most efficient 
and economic mover of people in densely built-up areas. 
Pedestrian malls downtown, periphery garages, and rapid 
transit services in between is the broad, simplified direction 
in which thinking there has been moving. 


M: MARPLES is thinking of setting up a long-term study 
group to include architects and town planners as well as 
highway and traffic engineers. Only in some all-embracing 
survey such as this suggests is one ever likely to find a way of 
reconciling the desire to use personal transport in place of 
public transport with the facts of city life. Most of London’s 
present congestion, on its arterial roads at peak hour and in 
the centre all day long, is caused by the cars of the six or 
seven per cent of the capital’s 1} million commuters who come 
in that way: If only a fifth of all commuters did so, over 
two square miles of parking space alone would have to be 
provided for them. Even the expensive-looking scheme of 
replanning that won first prize this week in the Road Campaign 
Council’s competition “‘ New Ways for London ” would cater 
for only three times the number of vehicles that came into 
the inner area in 1954 and would, the author reckons, take 
twenty years to complete. 

As the city worker becomes more affluent he moves further 
out and is more likely to own a car. The more the car is 
used for off-peak travel the more uneconomic become the 
peak-hour services that urban transport and railway services 
are expected to provide ; the more cars that are used to go 
to work in, the more difficult it becomes to run bus services 
adequately and more people shift to the crowded tubes and 
railways. This has been the experience of London since the 
énd of petrol rationing nine years ago. Efforts to budge 
the hours people prefer to come into, and leave, work have 
been made for thirty years, with little real effect. Britain is 
fortunate enough still to have public systems transport in its 
cities. The people are certain to go on needing them, and 
if stronger incentives to encourage staggering of hours are more 
likely to keep them in business, then such incentives may have 
to be given. It would never be practical or equitable to keep 
private vehicles out of cities altogether ; and natural “ ecology,” 
reinforced by the price mechanism for parking space, will 
always tend to keep the use of cars to a level that the roads can 
actually cope with. After easing the present congestion by 
applying traffic engineering methods and clearing the cities of 
parked vehicles, will come the time for study of the resulting 
flow of traffic, to see where the shoe particularly pinches and 
what works of major road investment and re-planning can 
profitably be undertaken. But the shoe will always be too small. 
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Tax and the Foreign Investor 


NVESTORS on both sides of the Atlantic are now moving 
their money far more freely beyond their own frontiers. 
They have been encouraged by the moves to convertibility 

in Europe and by the promise of closer economic union. But 
for every one who has moved his funds around, perhaps a 
dozen are held back by the complications—above all of tax. 
This is bad enough at home; once an investor steps 
outside his own country his tax position may become less 
favourable, or more ; almost inevitably it becomes complex. 
This article sets out the general considerations that apply to 
the taxation of investment in Britain and on the European 
continent by American investors, and in the United States by 
British investors—and these can be very different as between, 
say, surtax payers and tax-exempt pension funds. 

American investors in British securities are nearly all 
penalised by the British tax system (as American investors 
are in most Continental securities, though to a smaller degree). 
The details are spelled out below by our New York corre- 
spondent. Yet profits of American companies are subject to 
notably higher taxation than are company profits in Britain. 
The paradox results from differences in the two tax systems 
and from an underlying difference in the concept of the nature 
of acompany. In the United States, a company is regarded 
without reservation as a distinct taxable entity ; and a business 
man’s Administration taxes company profits at a flat rate of 
52 per cent (subject to certain depletion allowances to extrac- 
tive industries). Dividends are subject to additional income 
tax, levied on the recipients at the rate determined by their 
place on the income tax scale. The British conception 
embodies two significant differences, one of principle and one 
of form. The element of overlap in the taxation of profits 
(that is, between the corporation that earns them and the 
individual who receives part of them as dividends) is now 
limited to the 10 per cent profits tax. Companies in practice 
pay to the Inland Revenue a basic rate of 483 per cent 
in tax (on unfranked income), but, on the distributed profits, 
the 383 per cent income tax element ranks as payment on 
behalf of the shareholders’ personal liability. A British com- 
pany is a taxpayer in respect of its undistributed profits ; it is a 
tax collector in respect of its distributed profits. The final 
settlement is determined by the circumstances of the individual 
shareholder, who may obtain repayment if he is not liable to 
tax at the standard rate which has been deducted from his 
dividend or will be liable to an additional assessment if he 
pays surtax. 

But the comparative lightness of taxation on the British 
company as such has little attraction for the American investor. 
His dividends are received after deduction of 383 per cent 
British tax; and, unlike a British investor with a low tax 
rating, he cannot claim any reimbursement from the Inland 
Revenue. He can indeed offset British tax against his personal 
tax in the United States. But the main burden of taxation 
on profits and dividends there is the 52 per cent impersonal 
charge on corporate profits ; and an American investor cannot 
set off against this any British tax he has suffered on dividends. 
So American investors in the medium and low tax brackets 


find they cannot make full use of their British tax credit, and 
that investment in a British security does involve some addi- 
tional personal tax. 

Conversely, however, British investors who pay a high 
marginal rate of tax gain a special advantage by investing in 
American companies, since they can set off the 52 per cent 
indirect tax on an American company’s profits against their 
liabilities to British tax. American dividends paid to British 
investors are subject to a withholding tax of 15 per cent. 
A British investment trust that receives $85 from an American 
dividend of $100 is relieved of any English income tax or 
profits tax on this dividend, provided the American company 
has paid United States tax at least at the equivalent of 9s. 9d. 
(that is the UK standard rate of 7s. 9d. plus 2s. profits tax) in 
the £ (48.8 per cent). The $85 dividend, which com- 
pares with $100 received by an American company or 
individual, is worth a gross equivalent to the British invest- 
ment trust of $139. In effect, the United Kingdom investor 
is getting a special credit because company tax is higher in 
the United States than in Britain. Since prices on Wall Street 
are determined mainly by American demand, this makes 
American securities look unnaturally cheap to some British 
investors. The minority report of the Tax Commission 
recommended the curtailment of double tax relief where it 
produced this result. 


. also gain special benefit from investing in 
American securities if their average rate of UK income tax 
is higher than 15 per cent (3s. in the pound). The higher the 
individual’s average rate of tax, the larger will be the 
equivalent in gross income from UK sources provided by his 
American dividend. By contrast, pension funds and others 
exempt from British taxation have nothing to gain from the 
tax credit available for American corporate taxation, and they 
cannot recover the 15 per cent American withholding tax. 
These funds therefore tend to avoid American stocks, just as 
they have a limited interest in domestic securities that have 
a low UK net rate of tax. American tax-free funds face a 
similar, and more formidable, discouragement to investment 
in Britain. These artificial tax influences on various groups, 
causing them to favour or avoid different types of investment, 
are undesirable. They can never be wholly eliminated ; but 
a reciprocal agreement between the tax authorities in Britain 
and the United States on, say, remission of tax to tax-exempt 
funds overseas ought not to be impossible to reach. 

Because of lower corporation tax, a company in Britain can 
afford to pay a higher dividend from its pre-tax earnings 
than a company in the United States: company profits are 
worth more to the investor in Britain than to his American 
counterpart. Nor is the comparison greatly affected, as has 
been suggested recently, by the fact that British dividends 
are usually declared gross and paid net, after deducting tax 
at 78. 9d., while American dividends are paid at the declared 
rate. This difference in fact embraces a further and com- 
pensating difference. The dividend received by the British 
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investor is subject to no further income tax from the recipient 
(though he may be liable for surtax or be able to reclaim 
income tax) ; but the recipient of the dividend paid gross by 
the American company is subject to full personal tax. In 
effect dividends in both countries are declared gross. 
real difference in treatment therefore is represented by the 
difference in personal tax rates in the two countries. 


up, with a notional example. 


From profits before tax of 10, 
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Americans Investing in Europe 


BY OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


OTENTIAL American investors in 
European securities divide into three 
groups in their reaction to the income tax 
withheld by the British authorities. These 
are the individual investor subject to US 
income tax ; the mutual fund, which passes 
its United States tax liabilities on to share- 
holders instead of paying them directly ; 
and the pension fund or charitable trust, 
which is exempt from all domestic taxation. 
The individual taxpayer faces the greatest 
complications. If he invests in British 
securities his dividends are paid after 
deducting imcome tax at 38% per cent. 
British tax is not recoverable, though it can 
be offset against the individual’s liabilities 
to American taxation on this income. 
There is no double taxation ; yet the dif- 
ferent tax structures in the two countries in 
practice penalise most individual investors 
in British securities. 

The American investor can offset the 
British tax on his dividend against the aver- 
age rate—not the marginal rate—of his 
domestic tax liability. Thus, he can make 
full use of the 383 per cent credit only if 
his average rate of United States tax is 
382 per cent—a tax bracket that is reached 
oniy by annual incomes of $44,000 or more, 
To the smaller investor, the 38} per cent 
British tax looks very stiff, particularly 
since in America he is accustomed to 
receiving his dividends gross and paying tax 
on them, after receipt, at the rate of tax 
appropriate to his income. In the United 
States there is no penalisation of “ un- 
earned ” income ; indeed the first $50 of 
dividend income and 4 per cent of the total 
is tax free. But the American investor is 
subject to tax (at a lower rate) on capital 
gains on foreign as well as domestic stocks. 
This means that investors in income tax 
brackets below 383 per cent, get the worst 
of two tax worlds, It is no consolation to 
teli the American investor that the US 
Treasury takes, in two bites, a larger total 
cut out of company profits than is the case 
in Britain. 

To Americans in an income tax bracket 
of 383 per cent or higher, the British income 
tax is not a deterrent to investment in 
Britain. To those in a somewhat lower 
bracket—between, say, 25 per cent and 38 
per cent—it tends to act as a psychological 


deterrent even where the extra tax paid is 
compensated by, say, higher returns. The 
average American investor today is looking 
for capital gains rather than income. But 
the same investor who will largely ignore 
the yield when investing in an American 
security will often rebel at the idea of paying 
the British Treasury a “bonus.” In so far 
as he is interested in yield, the American 
investor should ignore this element of 
“ wasted ” tax and simply compare the net 
yield between an American and British 
security. 

In practice he expects a higher yield from 
a foreign investment to compensate for the 
risk he believes to be inherent in all such 
purchases. If the London market (or indi- 
vidual stocks) appeared to possess outstand- 
ing prospects of capital gains compared 
with Wall Street, the element of wasted tax 
would be largely forgotten ; but as the two 
markets tend to move together, this con- 
juncture is unusual. Experienced investors 
—for instance, the banks who manage indi- 
vidual portfolios—look mainly for capital 
gains in foreign securities, just as they do 
in domestic securities. For them, the 
absence of the close contact that American 
institutions have long maintained with 
corporate management may be a bigger 
deterrent than the withholding tax. 


N Continental countries, the individual 

American investor fares better (on taxes 
—not on information). In the Netherlands 
his taxes are refunded in full; in France 
and Italy he pays only a 15 per cent tax 
on his dividends ; in Germany 25 per cent 
and in Belgium 30 per cent, These taxes, 
like those on British securities, can be 
credited against domestic liabilities ; it 
takes an annual income of only $7,500 to 
utilise in full credit of 1§ per cent. 

The volume of American investment in 
foreign securities by individuals is never 
likely to be large in total, and will prob- 
ably be confined, for the most part, to those 
in a fairly high tax bracket. But individual 
taxpayers have some advantages in offsetting 
foreign taxes that the two other investing 
groups do not possess. The real significance 
of the British withholding tax, indeed, is its 
impact on institutional investors who might 
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a British company declaring a dividend of 3 will be able to 
put half as much again to reserve as most American com- 
panies. British investors will receive only just over 13 net 
from this payment, while Americans receive their full 3 ; 
for middle income investors in Britain that will be the end 
of the matter, but investors similarly placed in the United 
States must pay full personal tax on the dividend income 


in other circumstances be substantial 
buyers. Since an American mutual fund 
pays no taxes in its own right (its share- 
holders are assessed for United States tax 
on their dividends individually), it gains no 
benefit from the credit on tax paid on 
British securities. The deduction of 383 per 
cent thus appears as an unmitigated addi- 
tional burden. Exceptionally, individual 
securities may on occasion offer prospects 
of capital growth that outweigh this loss of 
income. Lazard Fréres and Eurofund 
bougut British shares for their mutual funds 
before the election—but they were among 
the few. 

American tax law makes one concession: 
a mutual fund with 50 per cent or more of 
its total assets invested abroad can pass on 
to its shareholders the credits of taxes with- 
held. As yet only two or three small funds 
make use of this provision, The stipulated 
percentage of assets held abroad might con- 
ceivably be lowered say to 25 per cent, but 
this would still not affect the main stream 
of mutual funds which would not want such 
a large proportion of their portfolios in 
foreign stocks. 

American institutions are faced with the 
same problem in most Continental coun- 
tries, although the lower rates of taxation 
make it less burdensome. In the Nether- 
lands, mutual funds (like individual inves- 
tors) can recover taxes withheld. It was 
the absence of any deterrent to institutional 
buying that brought such stocks as Royal 
Dutch and Philips Lamps into Wall Street’s 
orbit ; the buying of German and French 
securities is motivated, for the most part, 
by expectation of capital gains. 

Pension funds, college endowment funds, 
and the numerous foundations and charit- 
able trusts in the United States are exempt 
from all domestic taxation. On dividends 
from British securities, these institutions 
are subject to the full withholding tax, and, 
like the mutual funds, they can do nothing 
with the credits. Unlike the average indi- 
vidual investor, they must look carefully at 
yields. These institutional investors feel 
strongly that in investing abroad they 
should enjoy the same tax exempt status as 
similar institutions in those countries. 
(Institutional investors in Britain have the 
same grievance about the tax withheld by 
the United States.) So far the American 
institutions have not persuaded the British 
Treasury to give way. They enjoy no 


special treatment in other European coun- 
tries either, and their buying of foreign 
securities other than of leading Dutch 
stocks, has been very small. 
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AIRCRAFT MERGERS 


Gretna Wedding 


Iz proposed merger between the de 
Havilland and the Hawker Siddeley air- 
craft manufacturing groups looks less like 
a shotgun wedding than an elopement to 
Gretna Green. It may present the Ministry 
of Aviation with almost as many new head- 
aches as it cures. The Government wants 
to see aircraft manufacturing—as distinct 
from engine production—concentrated in 
the hands of Hawker Siddeley and the 
Vickers-Armstrongs groups. From Hawker 
Siddeley’s point of view the purchase of 
de Havilland has several attractions. It buys 
Hawker a major stake in the missile 
industry, since de Havilland builds both the 
2,500 mile ballistic Blue Streak and the air- 
borne Firestreak missile. It also brings 
Hawker back into the jet transport market 
from which it was ousted by de Havilland 
itself, when the latter won an order for 
British European Airways’ 24 medium range 
jets against Hawker’s competition. The 
value of the de Havilland group lies less in 
its assets but more in its orders ; a bigger 
grouping might be able to build these up to 
substantial size. 

But the merger threatens to introduce a 
new clash of interests between the Govern- 
ment’s two chosen groups, Hawker and 
Vickers. The best business for makers of 
civil aircraft—indeed the only business open 
to British manufacturers in the sixties— 
is likely to be for a medium-range jet. By 
acquiring de Havilland, Hawker takes over 
the orders and the part-finished drawings 
for just such a machine. But Vickers also 
intends to put one into production as a 
replacement for its Viscount ; since this 
aircraft is a scaled-down version of the com- 
pany’s big VC tro jet the technical and 
financial burden of manufacturing it are 
expected to be correspondingly reduced. 

A big aircraft manufacturing company 
Stays in business only by producing a fair 
range of aircraft for a number of markets. 
Can Vickers or Hawker willingly come to a 
gentleman’s agreement to stay out of 
the other’s cabbage patch? The trouble is 
that they largely occupy the same cabbage 
patch. In terms of public interest it seems 
bizarre for two companies in a contracted 
aircraft industry to compete against each 
other with near-identical aircraft. An article 
in last week’s issue examined the difficulties 
of exporting civil aircraft. Vickers have 
much more experience in this field than 
Hawker. For de Havilland to have merged 
with Vickers, for which there were a number 
of good arguments, would have meant at 
least the- radical modification of the new de 
Havilland jet. By eloping with Hawker 


Siddeley, de Havilland has a better prospect 
that the aircraft will reach production. 


The Marriage Price 


EPARATE negotiations were being con- 

ducted by de Havilland with Vickers 
and with English Electric right up to the 
last minute. These negotiations have been 
protracted, no doubt because it was difficult 
to settle on a price. Hawker Siddeley 
appears to be offering a generous price. For 
each {1 ordinary share in de Havilland 
Hawker offers one £1 ordinary share and 
for every four de Havilland 5} per cent 
preference shares three Hawker 5} prefer- 
ence shares plus 30s. in cash. On the eve 
of the bid, Hawker shares stood at 
29s. 104d., ex the maintained final dividend 
of 7 per cent, and de Havilland shares at 
22s, 6d. On Thursday the de Havilland 
shares rose to 27s. 

This price can hardly be justified by de 
Havilland’s recent earnings, which have 
been depressed by the special expenditure 
on the Comet and other civil aircraft to the 
point where the 1957-58 dividend was 
passed ; it obviously looks to the goodwill 
which springs from de Havilland’s interests 
in civil jet airliners and missiles. Paper is 
again being offered for paper, as in a number 
of earlier Hawker bids. Full acceptance 
would add another 8,770,918 shares to 
Hawker’s ordinary capital on top of the 
2,750,436 shares involved in the offer to 
Blackburn shareholders. Whatever de 
Havilland and Blackburn may be worth to 
Hawker in the long run, such large blocks 
must fetter the market price of Hawker 
ordinary in the short run. They have re- 
acted to 28s. 9d. and the convertible deben- 
ture from 1123 to 109. The chance of 
large scale conversion next year is not a 
strong one since the present price of 109 
imparts a value of 32s. for the eordinary. 

This debenture did much, but not all, to 
solve Hawker’s own financial problems. If 
the de Havilland merger goes through it 
will have to think also of that company’s 
need for new finance, although one object 
of merging was to qualify for a government 
subsidy towards civil aircraft design. Will 
investors find the new giant, controlling the 
biggest aircraft group in the Common- 
wealth, any more attractive than they did 
the two separate concerns? Hawker Sidde- 
ley, under Sir Thomas Sopwith and Sir Roy 
Dobson, has been an active bidder—for 
DOSCO and the Brush Group as well as 
aircraft companies—but several of these 


acquisitions have yet to emerge to the stage 
of high earnings achievement. Again, by 
bidding for de Havilland, Hawker is taking 
only a first step. Unless it is followed by 
a drastic rationalisation of the aircraft’s 
manufacturing capacity in this country, can 
that step carry the group forward? 


THE ECONOMY 


Still Below Capacity 


N July last year, at the low point of the 
I mild recession of 1958, a sample of com- 
panies in Britain’s metal-using industries 
told the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research that on average they were 
producing 20 per cent less than their plant 
capacity, worked as they would reasonably 
like to work it, would have allowed. They 
added that to reach this full rate of “ pre- 
ferred capacity” working, however, they 
would have needed 7 per cent more em- 
ployees and a 3 per cent increase in working 
hours. At the end of last month a rather 
larger sample from the same industries told 
the institute that their current rate of work- 
ing, on the average, was still 15 per cent 
below capacity—but that to achieve 100 per 
cent of this “preferred capacity” they 
would still -require as large an increase in 
employment and hours as before. 

In crude arithmetic, this new figure would 
match what has happened to output in these 
industries and appears to have happened to 
capacity. Metal-using production probably 
rose about 10 per cent in the 16 months 
between the two inquiries ; against that the 
institute reckons that investment in these 
industries, in the period, may have added 5 
per cent to their capacity. 

Productive capacity in these industries 
is growing at perhaps 3-4 per cent per year. 
These latest findings suggest that even 
if the rapid rise in industrial output this 
year were to continue unabated, these indus- 
tries at least would encounter no general 
limitations on the side of capacity next year. 
But what the institute’s inquiry also empha- 
sised is the patchiness, so far, of the boom 
in engineering. It was told that companies 
making cars, consumer durabies, and com- 
ponents for them were working to full capa- 
city—though they were also beginning to 
spend heavily on new plant, and expecting 
to go on raising output in the next six 
months. Most other metal-using industries, 
taken together, had only increased their oyt- 
put a little ; they are working well below 
capacity, they do not expect their output 
to rise much in the next six months, and 
they expect to invest no more in 1960 than 
in 1959. A good deal of the unused capa- 
city in these less busy firms, however, is 
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“ structurally ” spare and likely to remain so 
—for example in shipbuilding, aircraft, and 
parts of cable manufacturing. Some of the 
apparent room for further expansion, thus, 
exists precisely where no immediate expan- 
sion can be expected. 


How Much Sheet Steel? 


Dw factor that some engineering com- 
panies told the institute was limiting 
their output, apart from capacity and labour, 
was the supply of steel ; in motors and con- 
sumer durables, in particular, customers 
have been complaining that they cannot get 
enough sheet to match the output they 
would like to produce. This pressure on 
supplies is likely to last into the second half 
of next year, when extensions to capacity 
at the three existing strip mills should begin 
to increase sheet production quite substan- 
tially. Already completed capacity at the 
Steel Company of Wales, as it comes into 
full operation, should offer the biggest addi- 
tion to supplies ; but Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins will be getting some extra output 
from its remotored mill, and a large exten- 
sion at John Summers will come into 
operation by the end of the year. Total 
strip mill capacity will then be about 
400,000 tons more than it is now. 


This extra capacity will be working for 
a full year in 1961, raising production 
further. The Steel Company of Wales, 
moreover, will be spending another £30 
million on increasing its steelmaking capa- 
city to 3,650,000 ingot tons a year and put- 
ting in a continuous slab-casting plant and 
a new 48-inch hot strip mill. It will not 
build new steelmaking capacity, but will 
modify what it has—perhaps by changing 
its new Bessemer plant over from bottom- 
blowing to more efficient ways of making 
steel with oxygen? It was moreover 
announced this week that Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins is bringing forward its New- 
port scheme by a full year ; this new strip 
mill will begin operations at the beginning 
of 1962 instead of the beginning of 1963 as 
was decided last year. It will thus begin 
working at about the same time as the strip 
mill at Colvilles. 


The project has also been revised to in- 
crease the capacity of the mill at Llanwern, 
Newport, from about a million tons of crude 
steel and about 600,000 tons of finished 
steel to about 1.4 million ingot tons and 
850,000 tons of strip mill products. The 
Newport plant will supply some slabs to 
Ebbw Vale for rolling down into sheet and 
strip, as well as feeding its own hot and 
cold mills. It is now to be a continuous 
mill, not a semi-continuous mill for later 
conversion to continuous working, as was 
at first decided. Colville’s strip mill at 
Ravenscraig is still planned as a semi- 
continuous mill, and no increase in its 
initial capacity of 500,000 tons of finished 
steel seems to be planned ; but some modi- 
fications may be made to allow more of its 


BUSINESS NOTES 


finished steel to be produced as sheet, and 
less as light plate, if demand should require. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 


Two Bidders 


HE Nestlé Alimentana Company of 

Switzerland has thrown its gauntlet 
into the expanding, but highly competitive, 
British market for foods of better quality 
and greater convenience with its bid of 
72s. in cash for the 2,700,000 shares of 
Crosse and Blackwell. But this challenge 
has not gone unanswered ; Fisons has come 
forward with a better bid of 82s. in cash. 
The directors of Crosse and Blackwell will 
give their views to shareholders as soon as 
possible: at the moment, the ball is back in 
Nestlé’s court. If it wants C and B badly, 
it will have to raise its bid, and the fact that 
on Thursday C and B shares closed at 
83s. 9d. shows that the market expects this. 
On the face of it, the entry of the biggest 
fertiliser manufacturer in this country into 
this story seems odd though Fisons’s 


‘directors are at pains to dispel surprise 


by pointing to their “substantial invest- 
ment ” in the food industry through Fisons 
Milk Products in Northern Ireland and 
their interest in the grocery trade through 
the sale of “ proprietary medicinal products 
of a nutritional character.” They have been 
contemplating further substantial invest- 
ments in the food industry for some time, 
but Nestlé’s bid prompted them to quick 
action. A merger between C and B and 
Nestlé would seem to be more natural. For 
Nestlé the attractions of such a match are 
obvious. It would give it a one-third stake 
in Britain’s £184 million canned soup 
market and a small extra share (in the shape 
of Elizabeth Lazenby’s) in the £6} million 
packaged soup business to combine with 
its own Maggi line, which does much better 
on the Continent than it does here, Crosse 
and Blackwell’s sell a third of the pickles 
bought in Britain and a tenth of the baked 
beans, as well as proportionately much 
smaller shares of the canned peas, meat and 
fish paste, and confectionery. Both com- 
panies have widespread interests—Nestlé 
has nearly 150 factories in five continents ; 
C and B has subsidiaries in America, 
Australia and South Africa. 

But, reasonable as the purchase must look 
to Nestlé from these points of view, it now 
faces a competitor and must pay more to 
gain its end. Nestlé seems to be counting 
first on the prospect that European stan- 
dards of living will continue to rise and thus 
cause a switch to demand for foods of con- 
venience. Its second assumption is that 
European free trade (amongst the 13) will 
really happen. Then the large canning 
plants belonging to Crosse and Blackwell 
could can foods designed for the European 
market and sell them in quantities of the 
kind a firm of the size of Nestlé is used to. 
The advantages of concentrating production 
in a few plants best suited to the purpose 
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have already been acknowledged by a 
mounting number of mergers among firms 
in the six countries of the common market. 


AIR CORPORATIONS 


Saving Whose Face? 


Ai the end of Tuesday’s debate on the 
borrowing powers of the two air cor- 
porations, the Minister of Aviation casually 
slipped in the statement that he was going 
to authorise the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation to cut fares on certain routes 
to the West Indies, Africa and the Far East 
which, being British territory, are outside 
the jurisdiction of the fare-controlling Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. There 
is a lot to be said for curbing the far- 
reaching authority of IATA by occasional 
acts of defiance and there is everything to 
be said for allowing airlines to cut fares 
whenever they choose. But there is a great 
deal to be said against going about it in the 
way that Mr Sandys has done. 

The Government has promised new legis- 
lation to rationalise the present unworkable 
arrangements for licensing air services—in 
other words, it has promised to re-define 
the spheres in which it will allow competi- 
tion between the nationalised air corpora- 
tions and the independent air lines. A draft 
bill is expected soon after Christmas. Mean- 
while an application submitted by three 
independent airlines to cut fares to half the 
present level on just these routes where 
BOAC is to be allowed to cut rates —has 
been on ice since last spring. The last 
Minister of Transport, Mr Watkinson, 
had been expected to give his decision 
for or against these applications as 
far back as last June. The difference be- 
tween these proposals and those recently 
submitted by BOAC and rubber-stamped 
by Mr Sandys with a despatch that the 
independent airlines must envy is this: 
the independent airlines wanted to cut fares 
by half, BOAC by ro to 20 per cent. 

-This seems, therefore, not the strongest 
issue for Mr Sandys to pick for his quarrel 
with IATA, especially since the inter- 
national discussion on fares held in October 
broke down at least in part because BOAC, 
far from taking a lone stand in favour of 
wholesale fare cuts, refused to support 
American moves to cut fares to South 
America, on the Pacific and to the Middle 
East. BOAC wanted to cut fares only on 
those routes where it absolutely needed to 
do so in order to fill empty seats. The 
Minister has probably been convinced that 
BOAC’s financial results next year and the 
year after will indeed be black unless 
every conceivable device is used to attract 
traffic and find work for surplus aircraft. 
But the decision suggests that the inde- 
pendent airlines may be the ones to suffer ; 
when Mr Sandys talks of “working out 
solutions ” on the question of their half- 
price fares which will give “some reason- 
able satisfaction to both parties” they are 
not likely to be much comforted. 
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The Taj Mahal 





Five 
minutes’ 
walk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 


Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 

of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 
for business purposes, inside India. 

The same walk could take you inside the 
other territories where we are established. 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other 
aspects of business with the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established 

by the Far East for the Far East, 

with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 

position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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In New Zealand he’s a national institution 
... and So are we! 





Primary products are by no means the only 
products of New Zealand. More and more 
the country is making its own requirements 
of manufactured goods - textiles, paper, 
motor tyres, refrigerators and the like. The 
factory worker is therefore a figure of 
national importance in New Zealand today; 
and it is not surprising that, so often, he 
comes to us when he needs banking service. 
For we, too, are a concern of national 
importance, providing at more than 150 
branches and agencies throughout the North 
and South Islands a comprehensive banking 
service for all who live, trade or travel in 
New Zealand. It follows, then, that whenever you need informa- 
tion about some aspect of New Zealand’s national life, you should 
get in touch first with the National Bank of New Zealand. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. (MONarch 8311) 
West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1 PR Alalgar 6791) 
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Gunnar Ericsson, President of the Facit Group — one of the world’s leading business machine manufacturers and exporters, 
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Why are so many world-known business machines 


built by Swedes? 


“ft believe the answer to that is — Swedish technique 
and tradition. 


You see, Swedes are mechanically gifted and have an 


almost reverent respect for quality, precision and 
craftsmanship, 


And as inventors, builders and designers, Swedes — 





FACIT TI typewriter FACIT Portable typewriter 


FACIT aiesl colculetes 


also descendants of Swedes abroad — have 
made pioneering contributions to quality 
production of modern business machines, 
In relation to her population, Sweden today 
produces more business machines than any 
other country in the world. 

And Facit, Sweden’s leading manufacturer 
and exporter, which to date has produced 


FACIT spirit duplicetor 


FACIT adding machine 


more than 2 million business machines, has 
played a substantial role in this development.” 


If you would like to read the story of this 
achievement, your local Facit agent will 
gladly send you a fess copy of our brochure 
“Why are so many...” — or you may write 
directly to Atvidabergs Industrier, Stock- 


holm 7, Sweden. 


FACIT 


Factories in 
Sales and service offices in 102 


Sweden and West Germany. 


countries. 








| 
| 
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Obsolete Aircraft 


r ‘HE debate produced some of the most 
severe criticisms of BOAC’s manage- 
ment yet voiced in the House of Commons. 


Successive speakers, apparently acutely 
embarrassed, said there was something very 
wrong with the top direction of the corpora- 
tion and its ability to work as a team ; the 
moderation of MPs’ language made their 
strictures carry more weight than the usual 
cheerful abuse might have done. Mr 
Sandys skated discreetly over these points ; 
he neither criticised, nor defended the way 
that the corporation is managed. He did 
however, raise a point that has considerable 
bearing on the corporation’s future and, 
indirectly, on government policy. This was 
the question of losses on obsolete aircraft. 
The Minister hit sharply on the head the 
old bromide about a jet race ; airlines had 
bought jet aircraft “ because jet aircraft are 
cheaper to operate. They are more 
economical to run and it is very difficult to 
compete with other airlines if one’s operating 
costs are heavier than theirs.” 

It is precisely this fact that has knocked 
the bottom out of the market for second- 
hand piston-engined and turbo-prop air- 
craft. For many years new aircraft, 
especially long-range piston-engined ones, 
have tended to be more expensive to 
operate than the older types they replaced, 
but were bought because they offered 
certain advantages in performance. The 
retired aircraft therefore found a ready 
market among airlines with more interest 
in operating economy than in performance. 
Consequently the sale of old aircraft usually 
provided a substantial part of the purchase 
price of new fleets. . 

BOAC had a below-the-line deficit of £63 
million as well as a loss of £5 million on 
its operating account last year because it had 
not provided sufficiently rapidly for the 
depreciation of its fleet. The price that 
it is likely to get for its Douglas 7C aircraft, 
and later for its Britannias as both are 
replaced by jets is likely to be so low that, 
said the Minister, “ it might conceivably be 
better to continue to use some of these air- 
craft for a longer period in subsidiary roles.” 
This was one of the most loaded sentences 
in his whole speech. The only use to which 
BOAC can put such aircraft is the kind of 
cut-price charter, trooping and holiday tour 
work now reserved for independent airlines. 
The corporation has doubtless been pressing 
the Minister hard for permission to spread 
its operations into these fields, and its 
financial position is such that he is bound to 
listen. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Equities Go Ahead 


HE equity markets in London have 
moved to new peaks this week carry- 
ing The Economist indicator up 7.2 points 
to 3§9.9 (1953=100). On Wall Street the 
August peaks have been all but regained. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Gilt-edged have generally been dull, which 
has not helped the reception of the World 
Bank’s loan of £10 million in London, the 
terms of which were in any case finely 
drawn. The strength of the sponsorship of 
six leading merchant banks ensured a full 
subscription; but dealings started on 
Thursday at a discount of 4. By contrast, 
but not unexpectedly, Wednesday also saw 
a stampede to take up the offer for sale of 
300,000 shares at 19s. in Dimplex, Ltd., 
a medium sized company manufacturing 
heating equipment. The aggregate of 
investors’ applications, for what the figure 
signifies, was 24} million shares. 

The main source of encouragement for 
the industrial market continues to be the 
signs of revival in the capital goods indus- 
tries. This week shipping shares have at 
last found some joy in the small rise in 
freight rates. The batch of results from 
steel companies has pleased the market on 
its second thoughts, and this week steel 
shares have been firm, after some falls last 
week. Aircraft shares have enjoyed a 
special boost from the Hawker-de Havil- 
land merger and talk of more. But this 
revival in the shares of capital goods indus- 
tries has not been at the expense of con- 
sumer industries; store and hire purchase 
shares have risen gently, though these are 
generally close to their peaks. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Restrictions Again? 


a about any early rise in Bank 
rate have abated in the past two 
weeks. The argument—and it is a respect- 
able one—is that the authorities would 
surely be reluctant to exert a general restraint 
on the economy just when the heavy capital 
goods industries, and the areas depressed 
by a heavy concentration of them, are show- 
ing tentative signs of revival. It would 
seem more likely that if the boom in con- 
sumer goods goes on, the authorities might 
be more ready to search for selective rather 
than general measures to restrain the 
booming Midlands and South. The two 
main types of selective measures that Con- 
servative governments have used in the past 
are increases in purchase tax and official 
controls on the terms of hire purchase con- 
tracts. Hire purchase controls, though prob- 
ably more objectionable in principle, might 
be the easier to put over in a Tory parlia- 
ment. 

Ironically enough, they would also find 
some welcome among the hire purchase 
finance houses, if they did not go too far. In 
the past year, hire purchase finance houses 
have not done too well in matching their new 
freedom with a new sense of responsibility. 
Reckless competition in ever easier terms 
of repayment has now taken a predictable 
toll. Even the biggest companies are lick- 
ing their wounds inflicted by dealers’ frauds 
and hirers’ defaults. The proportion of 
accounts in arrear and bad debts are com- 
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monly running twice as high as a year ago. 

Hire purchase houses still do not seem to 
have drawn the moral, “So long as 
unsound terms are widely advertised,” 
Sir Mark Turner has said in the latest 
annual report of Mercantile Credit (its own 
bad debt ratio has risen very little), “ they 
cannot be ignored by dealers even of the 
highest class.” That may be so. But should 
standards of business be inescapably set by 
the worst hire purchase practice ? Expan- 
sion can be bought at too dear a price. Sore 
finance houses see this point ; but they do 
not yet see how, in this growing and turbu- 
lent business, collective voluntary restraint 
could effectively be arranged. So they have 
a private hankering for a gentle statutory 
control ; the trouble, as they know, is that 
once official control is back there is no 
guarantee that it will be gentle. 

One welcome result of these recent shocks 
from hire purchase defalcations has been to 
encourage more competition in the service 
charges made to the public. Rates of 6 per 
cent nominal, rather than the general 7 per 
cent, are becoming increasingly common on 
new cars, and rates on machinery—where 
the HP houses have felt the competition of 
bank advances—are often down to 4 per cent, 
with even lower rates quoted in particular 
competitive situations. Such rates involve 
an element of “ loss-leading ” for a finance 
house (though not necessarily for a bank- 
finance house group considered as a whole). 
The smaller finance houses without a bank 
connection are thus being put to the test. 
Competition of this kind is the natural and 
welcome result of the banks’ entry into the 
field. 


STERLING 


Show of Strength 


HE Treasury announced on Thursday 

that it would not renew its stand-by 
credit at the International Monetary Fund. 
This credit has never been employed. It 
was first arranged in the Suez © crisis, 
together with an actual drawing of $561 
million. When $200 million of the drawing 
was repaid in spring this year, the amount 
of the stand-by credit automatically rose by 
that amount to $938} million. The facility 
costs only $2 million a year to keep open, 
and its discontinuation at this time is a 
sensible gesture by the British authorities 
of their confidence in the underlying 
strength of sterling. It should serve as 
another reminder that the recent outflow of 
funds from. London has been occasioned 
purely by interest arbitrage. The Treasury 
is also considering whether to speed up 
repayment of the remaining portion of the 
IMF drawing, which is due to be made in 
monthly instalments of about $15 million 
through 1960 and 1961. The end-year 


instalments on postwar loans from the 
United States and Canada will involve a 
total service charge of $184 million at the 
end of the month. 
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COMPANY LAW a 


The Jenkins Committee 


VEN before the first word of evidence is 

heard, it is possible to say that the 
Jenkins committee will have a less explosive 
effect on British company law than the 
Cohen committee had—merely because 
there is less to put right. But the committee 
has been given very wide terms of reference 
which go beyond a conventional re-examina- 
tion of the 1958 Act so that they can 
embrace the rights of shareholders and the 
duties of directors and the soliciting of 
unsecured loans and deposits from the 
public. The first point needs definition—if 
it is possible to do so; the second certainly 
needs control. A good deal of the commit- 
tee’s work seems likely to concentrate on 
these two issues. British company law and 
practice needs review and the job has been 
given to a strong, well-balanced committee. 


A formidable array of legal talent on the 
committee is led by its chairman, Lord 
Jenkins, whose rapid advance through the 
ranks of the judiciary is sufficient testimony 
to his authority. In addition, there is Mr 
K. W. Mackinnon, QC, a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple ; Mr Hilary Scott, a part- 
ner of a leading firm of City solicitors, 
Slaughter and May ; Mr J. A. Lumsden, a 
partner of the Glasgow firm of solicitors, 
Maclay, Murray and Spens ; and Professor 
L. C. B. Gower, who has written the most 
up-to-date book on company law, radical in 
tone and which argues, in particular, against 
the idea that directors are simply trustees 
for shareholders. The one industrialist on 
the committee, Mr F. A. Bingen, deputy 
chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
also has long legal experience, having served 
as the head of ICI’s legal department for 
ten years before joining the board in 1951. 
Banking is represented by Mr W. Watson, 
treasurer of the Bank of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh ; and the trade unions by Mr. R. 
Smith, the secretary of the Union of Post 
Office Workers. Financial journalism is 
admirably represented by Mrs Margot 
Naylor, who has done as much as anybody 
to keep a vigilant eye on the interests of 
small investors; and accounting by 
Mr W. H. Lawson, a partner in Binder, 
Hamlyn and Company, who was largely 
responsible for the amicable merger between 
the two senior accounting bodies and who 
quite recently undertook an examination of 
the affairs of the State Building Society. 


The City itself is represented by an 
eminent three-quarter line. They are Mr 
F. R. Althaus, senior partner of Pember and 
Boyle, the investment brokers, and deputy 
chairman of the Stock Exchange Council ; 
Mr Leslie Brown, the secretary of the 
“Pru” who is one of the most highly 
esteemed among all the investment man- 
agers of insurance companies ; the experi- 
ence and judgment of the merchant banks 
will be represented by Sir George Erskine 
of Morgan Grenfell and Mr G. W. H. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Richardson of J. Henry Schroder. In all, 
it would be difficult to devise a better team 
than this. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


* Lancashire’s Artful 
Dodgers 


USINESS in the Lancashire textile 

industry is booming. The turn-round 
from recession has come quickly; the need 
to replenish stocks has been encouraged by 
the firmness of raw cotton prices and the 
knowledge that much of the machinery is 
to be scrapped by March 31. And as 
delivery dates lengthen, some buyers may 
be ordering for the sake of getting a place 
in the queue. Spinners and weavers are 
working much closer to capacity than they 
were in January, and shift-working is 
gradually spreading. Most mills, apart from 
those closing down, have enough work to 
keep them fully employed into May. Cotton 
shares have continued to rise. 

The prospect of continuing prosperity is 
apparently tempting a few people to try to 
profit from the reorganisation scheme at 
public expense. Two members from cotton 
towns claimed in the House of Commons 
last week that some people whose firms 
have applied for the premium rate of com- 
pensation for leaving the cotton industry 
altogether intend to resume business under 
a different name. The special committee of 
the Cotton Board is now investigating the 
two cases that have been brought to its 
attention. Under the terms of compensation 
it is the firm that must cease business, not 
its owners. Thus it is difficult to see how 


HOW SHARE PRICES HAVE RISEN 


Price, Price, Current 

April 23* Dec. 16 yield 
Fine Spinners ...... 25/- 32/3 6-20 
Lancashire Cotton... 44/6 66/9 5-24 
0 Ps GOO is ass0s. 25/3 33/I':xd 6-04 
English Sewing...... 31/6 49/6 5-05 
Ashton Bros. ....... 24/- 35/- 5:71 
HorrocksesCrewdson 33/6 40/6 cs 
loshua Hoyle ....... 2/334 3/10'.xd 2-58 


Comrie 06s occas 31/10', 62/3 3-75 
* Government announced its proposals on April 24. 


this loophole can now be closed, though the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Maudling, said during his visit to Lanca- 
shire last week that the special committee 
would enforce very strictly its restrictions 
about people going out of business. 

The scope for these cotton phonies seems 
limited to weaving (spinning requires much 
more capital) and even in weaving it is 
restricted by the supply of looms. When 
the Government announced its proposals 
in April dealers held about 5,000 second- 
hand looms; nearly all of them have since 
been sold — mostly, perhaps, to firms 
remaining in business. And firms that are 
scrapping machinery may have a few 
thousand looms not eligible for compensa- 
tion. Mr Erroll, Minister of State at the 
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Board of Trade, has found it “ encouraging 
to know that there are firms with sufficient 
confidence in the industry to be ready to 
re-invest their compensation in it.” Some 
firms in Lancashire who have decided to 
stay in do not find it so easy to be quite 
so polite to others that want to be paid to 
go but without actually doing so. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Like Baker, Like 
Carpetmaker 


HE Restrictive Practices Court this week 

delivered judgments on two restrictive 
trading agreements, ruling that both were 
contrary to the public interest and hence 
would have to be abandoned. On Wednes- 
day the Court under Mr Justice Pearson 
gave a reserved judgment on the agreement 
of the Federation of Wholesale and Retail 
Bakers ; on Thursday, under Mr Justice 
Upjohn, it ruled against the agreement of 
the Federation of British Carpet Manu- 
facturers. 

The bakers’ agreement had recommended 
a maximum retail price for bread, and fixed 
retailers’ margins; a similar agreement 
among Scottish bakers was ruled against by 
the Court in Edinburgh last July. The 
federation had contended that the agree- 
ment benefited the public, in particular by 
limiting the margins retail bakers charge. 
The scheme was a continuation of the one 
used by the Government during the war: 
though in the Court’s view the federation 
had made a serious attempt to evolve a 
price-fixing formula, it held that it was 
neither necessary nor realistic to take the 
Ministry’s wartime methods as a founda- 
tion. The Court held that while the recom- 
mended prices were, in theory, maximum 
prices, they had in effect acted as minimum 
prices as well ; whether or not otherwise 
beneficial, they had not been so by virtue 
of being called “ maximum ” prices. Some 
of the bakers’ profits indicated that they 
could afford to cut prices if they wished to ; 
although sales of bread confectionery have 
been falling, none have done so, These 
same high profits, in the Court’s view, made 
it difficult to justify any claim that the 
consumer was being protected by the 
agreement. 

The carpet manufacturers’ agreement 
contained a “standard of trading” pur- 
porting to define various qualities of car- 
pets ; it fixed the prices of these standard 
qualities ; it prohibited direct sales to large 
consumers (e.g. the LCC) ; it fixed whole- 
sale discounts ; and it restricted the number 
of wholesalers. All of these clauses were 
found to be contrary to the public interest ; 
in concluding a brisk 90-minute judgment, 
Mr Justice Upjohn remarked that the agree- 
ment “had been sunk very nearly without 
trace.” The Court also ruled against a 


clause that regulated export prices, as tie 
restriction stood last August 16th. On that 
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Burroughs make a full range of business equipment—that’s 
why, whatever the size of your business, there’sa Burroughs 
system exactly fitting your needs. 

Burroughs forward-looking design and precision engineer- 
ing ensure that each machine, in each class, has all the ver- 
satility and the advanced automatic features required by 
teday’s modern accounting methods. 

Whether your business calls for an adding machine, an 
accounting machine, or a large electronic computer, you 
can be sure that a Burroughs machine will give you the right 
answers—faster, easier, andata big savingin operating cost. 

Your local Burroughs man is available now to demon- 
strate how you can ‘streamline your accounting with 
Burroughs data processing equipment. Or write to: 

Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: nype Park 9861 


Burroughs 5 
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SMSIIILLILAULALLLLUAAALMAULMEELLEELAELLALLLSELELUELSEE SEED 


1. New Burroughs Shuttle-Carriage 
Adding Machine —for vertical and 
shuttle listing work on tape or 
wide forms—easy, speedy, flexible. 


2. New Burroughs Sensitronic with 
Automatic Reader—electronic 
accounting machine providing 
ledger-keeping with visible 
record and magnetic storage. 
Trial balancing made completely 
automatic when linked to auto 
reader with individual form 
handling, 


3. New Burroughs 220 Electronic 
Computer System—the most 
complete electronic data 
processing system 
in production today. 


SAMMALILLUMLLLLLLLLLOLLLALLLALULU ELLA ILLLLOLELULUEULELTLMEE ETE ALULILLLTLELELELSEEEEOS 
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we THE FENNER- DODGE 
SC BALL BEARING PLUMMER BLOCK 


A sealed bearing with relubrication facilities giving longer 
life under arduous conditions. 

Easy to fit housing designed to give adequate spanner room 
and elongated bolt holes allow lateral adjustment. 

Separate collar provides bearing to shaft fixing without 
distortion of inner race. 

Special seal designed for low frictional losses and keeps 


Send for grease in and dirt out. 


a0/t9 Deep groove ball bearing with long inner race distributes 


loads over greater shaft area, and is fully self-aligning. 


The most welcome gift of all! Fe ry n re r xo) | 


FIN NDLS ATER MACKIE. TODD & Co Lte 
ESTABLISHED 1813 


MITIPITITITT TTT 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD., MARFLEET, HULL 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
‘ . Burnley, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, 1 : 
’ Liverpool, London, Luton, Middlesbrough. se cinch: Ses” Saneshak onl 

Also Magnums 36/- Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 





Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 








LAING FOR COMPLETION ON TIME 


Co-operating for two years with 
the Architects and Consulting 
Engineers, the Group’s Research 
and Development Centre put its 
testing facilities, casting and 
construction experience into the 
development of LAINGSPAN. 
Here, at Arnold near Nottingham, 
school accommodation for 
720 pupils was constructed 
in 15 months and is now occupied. 
Architects: Architects and 
Building Branch of the Ministry of 
Education in collaboration with 
Nottinghamshire Education 
Committee. 





Consulting Engi:.cers: A. J. & J. D. Harris 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: RHODESIA 
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date the federation awoke to the fact that 
its export regulations could have been 
incorporated in a separate agreement and 
thus have avoided registration under the 
Act. It accordingly passed a resolution 
amending the agreement, and sent this to 
the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade, 
however, ruled that they had merely varied 
an existing agreement, and had not in fact 
created a new one. This issue must now 
be decided by the High Court ; unless it is 
held that the federation has actually created 
a separate agreement to contain its export 
restrictions, they too will fall. 


CIGARETTES 


A Penny Off Piccadilly 


NLY twopence separates Piccadilly 
No. 1 cigarettes from Players and 
Senior Service, and some smokers think 
Piccadilly are just as good a smoke. But 
cigarette smokers are almost proverbially 
reluctant to change brands and the two- 
pence difference between 4s. Id. and 
3s. 11d. for twenty, makes an enormous dif- 
ference in size of sale. Players and Senior 
Service are two of the four most popular 
brands while Piccadilly and all other brands 
that sell at more than 3s. 11d. have between 
them no more than 1-1} per cent or so of 
the total market. The cut of one penny 
that the Rembrandt-Rothmans-Carreras 
group are making in the price of Piccadilly 
No. I next month—for exactly the same 
cigarette—could make a difference. Most 
smokers still buy only one packet at a time, 
and now that they will not have to fork out 
that extra penny, over the two florins, the 
company is clearly hoping that some may 
be tempted to switch. 
But Woodbine Export, which have been 
selling extraordinarily well since they first 


Steering Reversing Gate 


Yoke 
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appeared in parts of the country last Sep- 
tember, are also four shilling cigarettes. And 
filter cigarettes, which in three years have 
grown to take as much as an eighth of the 
total market and mainly sell at 3s. 4d. and 
2s. 6d. for twenty, have been perceptibly 
filling in the previous void between and 
below the two really big selling peaks of 
3s. 11d. and 3s. But the Rembrandt-Roth- 
mans-Carreras group has to rely on competi- 
tion alone if it is to consolidate its place 
in the tobacco industry as a small indepen- 
dent manufacturer. Expansion by further 
mergers would not seem to be on the cards, 
for the smaller tobacco companies struggling 
to maintain their comparatively small sales 
could hardly be attractive to the group while 
the seemingly obvious partnership with 
Gallaher (if either had a mind to it) would 
stumble across the problem of Imperial 
Tobacco’s shareholding in Gallaher. As an 
independent, therefore, the group has to 
find its own way and under the leadership 
of Mr Anthony Rubert and Mr R. Plumley 
it has signified its intention of doing so by 
selling the shares that Carreras held in other 
tobacco companies. 

While its managers are tackling the ex- 
ternal problem of the market they have also 
to solve the belated internal problem of 
making the merger between Rothmans and 
Carreras viable. The basic task is to recon- 
cile the interests of the controlling share- 
holder, Rembrandt, with those of the vote- 
less “B” shareholders in Carreras who 
own the bulk of that company’s equity. The 
answer that the group’s directors have 
evolved is to concentrate production at the 
new factory at Basildon, with Carreras 
making Rothmans’ cigarettes, as well as its 
own, at a fair price (which is to be formally 
recognised in a long term manufacturing 
agreement), and to amalgamate research 
and distribution services but to leave each 
company to devise and to run their own sell- 
ing and promotion campaigns. But even 
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with all the good will and fair-mindedness 
which characterise the new management of 
the group this still requires some tightrope- 
walking skill. It can only be successful, if 
the brands of cigarettes made by the two 
companies are not direct competitors, 
either in type or price. At the moment, 
especially as Carreras has stopped manu- 
facturing some small-selling uneconomical 
brands, they are not, and in the future each 
company is likely to continue to exploit 
different kinds of markets. 


TRUCK ACTS REFORM 


Wages through the Bank 


HE Payment of Wages bill published 
this week provides, as foreshadowed in 

the Queen’s Speech, for repeal of the out- 
moded sections of the Truck Acts forbid- 
ding payment of wages to manual labourers 
other than in cash. The bill will legalise 
payment of wages, to those employees who 
specifically request it in writing, by cheque, 
by transfer to a bank account or by postal 
order or money order. The only case in 
which written consent of the employee will 
not be needed is for payment by postal 
order or money order when he is away, 
either on account of his work or of illness. 
This provision will come into force one 
month after the passing of the Bill, and those 
for other payments with these orders or for 
transfers direct to bank accounts after six 
months. The provision permitting payment 
by cheque will await an order from the 
Minister of Labour, who will want to satisfy 
himself that the innovation does not cause 
disruption among retailers and the banks. 
This is sensible enough. The real economy 
is to be gained from bank transfers -to 
employees who already have accounts. 


Jets for the Sporting Boatman 
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| gone the makers of aeronautical and hydraulic equipment, 
this week entered the market for pleasure boating with a jet- 
propelled speedboat—the jet being of water, not gas. The simple 
“burbine ” is driven by a petrol engine ; the jet is turned to steer 
the boat. Previous water jets, dating from the eighteenth century, 
were ejected below the waterline ; this new system, invented in New 
Zealand, is claimed to be more efficient because it ejects into the air. 
The efficiency of this unit is claimed to compare with that of a 
propeller as mounted on speedboats, though it is theoretically lower. 
It costs a little more than the propeller, rudder and other gear that 


S. it replaces. If sold separately, as it may be later, it would cost about 


£175. The Dowty “Turbocraft” is made of fibreglass ; with its 
Ford Zephyr engine it does 35} mph. Dowty has assigned 60,000 
sq. ft. of factory space to a new subsidiary, Dowty Marine, for its 


.\ manufacture, and optimistically hopes to sell 4,000 by next May, 


/ 
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mostly to export markets. Fairey Marine, the biggest British boat 
builder, makes 1,000 boats a year, mostly dinghies. Despite the large 
output planned, the “ Turbocraft,” at £798, costs more than com- 
parable conventional boats. The Healey Ski-master, another inboard- 
engined boat which also does 35-36 mph, costs £650, and an out- 
board boat would cost £400-£500, for speeds of around 30 mph. 
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Cheques given to those without them may 
save the employer time, but they are likely 
to be a nuisance to everyone else. 


NRDC 


Geese and Swans 


HE National Research Development 
Corporation now has ten years’ experi- 
ence behind it of fostering other people’s 


A NEW unmanned power station on 
Dartmoor has equipment which will 
telephone its Bristol control- room, 100 
miles away, when something goes wrong: 
and the engineer in charge can correct 
the fault and check the results of his 
work before ringing off. The 3,000 
kilowatt station was opened a week 


ago by the South Western Electricity - 


Board, to provide 80 to 100 hours of 
stand-by and peak-load power a year. 
The important innovation in its “ Dato- 
fonic” remote control system is that it 
works through the ordinary public tele- 
phone lines. 

An earlier version of this “ Datofonic ”, 
which has been developed by Sound 
Diffusion (Auto-Thermatic), Ltd, would 
answer questions and volunteer informa- 
tion to its distant controlling engineer in 
a voice rather reminiscent of the old- 
fashioned “I Speak Your Weight” 
machines. The Mark II, installed for 
the first time on Dartmoor, “ bleeps” as 
well as talks. It speaks to the trunk 
operator when it puts a call through to 
the control room, and announces its 
identity by voice. But it answers the 
engineer’s questions about running con- 
ditions in coded bleeps which flash indi- 
cator lights and turn dials. These same 
pulses can start, stop and adjust the 
generating equipment. 

Up to 40 different instructions can be 
bleeped down to Dartmoor through a 
single control unit costing £1,200. The 
Dartmoor end cost a further £1,200; up 
to 24 similar sub-stations could be 
worked (each costing another extra £1,200) 
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brain children and its annual report to June 
30th shows that it is at last beginning to 
get the hang of the job. The purpose of 
setting up the Corporation was not to pay 
for research but to smooth the frequently 
difficult transition from laboratory to com- 
mercial development for inventions which 
happen to made outside industry, 
usually in universities or publicly owned 
research establishments and just occasion- 
ally in private workshops, and can gain no 


for Power 


from the single control unit in Bristol. 
The cost of each operation is simply the 
cost of the telephone call. 

Electricity boards are among the main 
users of remote control equipment in 
Britain, but the privately rented tele- 
phone lines that they normally use are 
comparatively expensive to run. The 
Post Office has decided to allow public 
utilities employing continuously manned 
control rooms to use the.new system on 
the ordinary -subscriber lines, and Sound 
Diffusion (Auto-Thermatic) sees the 
electricity, gas and water authorities as 
large potential customers. The South 
Western Electricity Board’ has combined 
the new system with a control centre at 
Bristol, housed in something more like 
a board room than an engineer’s work- 
shop. ound the walls runs a 70-ft 
diagram representing 2;000 miles of high 
voltage mains and 2,800 sub-stations. 
The control engineer is guided by it 
to direct his field operating engineers, 
by telephone or VHF radio. The 
pattern inevitably brings to mind the 
possibility of a fully automatic system, 
with a computer at the centre and a man 
in a comfortable office to watch it, while 
bleeping units replace men in_ the 
field. 

Less spectacular, perhaps, is the use of 
the Bristol Siddeley Proteus turbo genera- 
tor (adapted from the Britannia aero 
engine) to power the new station on 
Dartmoor. This station cost about 
£27 for every kilowatt it will produce, 
compared with £40 to £50 per kW for 
a full-scale steam turbine station and 
about £32 per kW for 
a diesel standby unit. 
The gas turbine has the 
advantage in reliability 
and can be brought 
into service exceed- 
ingly quickly. But the 
electricity generated 
will cost about a third 
more than would the 
power produced by 
diesel plant manufac- 
tured by the same 
company. 
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support from private business. That help 
was intended to take two forms: com. 
mercial advice, which included proper 
patent protection, and financial help to build 
a working prototype that could be demon- 
strated to possible customers. 


In the past, the NRDC has sometimes 
been tempted to give financial help to some 
very lame ducks indeed. It is impossible 
to tell how much money it has sunk into 
abortive projects ; unlike the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
Corporation does not publish the size of its 
individual grants. But in its past financial 
year it spent £600,000 in helping the 
development of some 30 separate projects, 
and the total it has spent on development 
during the whole ten years is just under 
£2 million. Its income from patents and 
repayments of money loaned for devclop- 
ment was more than £300,000, which is 
equal to about a third of its total outgoings. 


The Corporation’s current annual report 
gives the impression that the list of projects 
it- supports has been severely pruned, 
although it claims to have dropped only four 
during the past year. It still supports Dr 
Gabor’s work, still unproved, on a new 
type of cathode tube for colour television, 
and it still continues to back some unusual 
systems of mechanical transmission. But 
against this, it can point to a good many 
workaday products arising from work in 
government laboratories, such as ditch 
cleaners, pitch stabilisers and an impressive 
record of development in computers and 
in drug production ranging from new 
sources of cortisone to current work on what 
may prove to be a new family of antibiotics 
comparable in importance to the penicillins, 

The corporation’s work here is mainly to 
co-ordinate research in various centres, to 
see that it is properly patented, and to 
negotiate with interested manufacturers 
such as Glaxo or Distillers, A certain 
amount of judicious publicity that NRDC 
acquired through its support of fuel cells 
(taken over from the Ministry of Power) 
and of the Hovercraft, one of the workable 
ideas from private inventors that it has fos- 
tered, certainly seems to have made it 
easier for NRDC to find customers in in- 
dustry for its clients. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
Bigger Subscriptions 


Ie “conn the London _ stock 
exchange is not a costless operation 
and its members have been told this week 
by the chairman, Lord Ritchie, that there 
is likely to be a substantial increase in 
subscription rates in the year which begins 
on March 25th. In warning members of 
this increase, Lord Ritchie says: 
_ The Council have recently made a pre- 
liminary investigation into future expendi- 
ture, the outcome of which is that they 
have come to the conclusion that if the 
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stock exchange is to be kept constantly 
abreast of modern requirements it will be 
necessary for the undertaking to increase 
its revenue. 
Among the items for which the Council 
has to make provision is the mechanisation 
of certain departments of the stock ex- 
change, especially the settlement depart- 
ment, the plan to re-build the “ House,” 
and an increase in staff. Modernisation is 
necessary if a bigger volume of business is 
to be handled with ease and few members 
can have cause for complaint if they are 
asked to pay more to provide better facilities 
for themselves and their customers. They 
may have worn themselves out this year in 
coping with the unprecedented volume of 
business but they have at the same time 


_ earned a fat income for their labours. 


JUTE AND DUNDEE 
Markets and Margins 


oe of raw jute and jute goods have 
risen sharply. In Pakistan, the princi- 
pal exporter of raw jute, the acreage was 
reduced this year and the crop has proved 
to be somewhat smaller than the trade 
expected and poorer in quality. In India, 
the principal exporter of jute goods, stocks 
of hessian and bags in Calcutta are low, 
owing mainly to a sharp rise in exports 
this year. Thus there seems some justifica- 
tion for an increase in prices, though per- 
haps not as much as speculators in Calcutta 
and Pakistan have secured, encouraged by 
the report that Indian mills are to be 
allowed to buy a large quantity of low grade 
jute from Pakistan. Jute firsts in Pakistan 
are now quoted at about {102 a ton cif 
for early shipment, which is about {10 a 
ton dearer than a month ago, and the short- 
age of certain higher grades is reflected in 
larger premiums. In Calcutta, a 10 oz 
40 in. hessian cloth has risen in the last 
month by over 4s. to 64s. per hundred 
yards fob, and the standard jute bag has 
tisen by about Ios. to 166s. per hundred 
bags. Prices of yarn and cloth in Dundee 
were raised by about £5 a ton last month. 

Output in the Dundee industry has 
recovered this year, thanks mainly to the 
sharp rise in sales of floor coverings, includ- 
ing tufted carpets. Between the first nine 
months of 1958 and 1959 output of jute 
yarn and cloth rose by nearly eight per cent. 
Yet Dundee can never feel secure. In the 
House of Commons last week Mr Erroll 
confirmed that the United Kingdom Jute 
Goods Association and the Indian Jute 
Mills Association had asked for the mark- 
up on imported cloth to be reduced. The 
Jute Control, the sole importer of Indian 
and Pakistani jute goods, used to protect the 
home industry completely by selling those 
goods at the much higher prices charged 
by Dundee (and incidentally making a tidy 
profit at the consumers’ expense). In July, 
1957, the Board of Trade decided to shave 
the degree of protection, not only for the 
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consumers’ sake, but because it encouraged 
substitution which was hardly in Dundee’s 
own interest. On two standard grades of 
hessian, accounting for the bulk of imported 
cloth, the Control’s mark-up was cut from 
a current rate of 40 per cent to a fixed rate 
of 30 per cent. Though the Minister has 
not yet replied to the associations’ request, 
Dundee does not expect the present margin 
to remain indefinitely. But no one expects 
control to be abolished, and the UK Jute 
Goods Association would no doubt be dis- 
mayed if it were: its importer members 
have grown accustomed to a quiet and 
sheltered life, buying goods on the Jute 
Control’s behalf, 


MOTOR SPORT 


Go, Kart, Go 


‘fo latest innovation in the unending 
quest for cheap motor racing is a con- 
traption called a _ go-kart. Introduced 
some years ago in North America, it began 
to appear in Britain this year, and 
enthusiasm has been so stirred that the 
RAC has decided to take the miachines 
under its control, It is preparing rules for 
their design afd racing, and there are 
expected soon to be 50-60 manufacturers. 
The essence of the go-kart is the simplest 
possible four-wheeled vehicle and one that 
can give its driver the most impression of 
speed for the least actual achievement of 
speed—or the most thrills for the least risk. 
To achieve this the driver sits as near to 
the road as possible, has no body or mud- 
guards to protect him, and no springs to 
cushion his ride. The highest speed so 


Unemployment 


Between November 16th and December 
7th, total unemployment in Britain fell 
by 10,000 to 421,000 or 1.9 per cent of all 
employees. At the same time the 
number of vacancies remaining unfilled 
rose slightly to 251,000 Both changes 
were an improvement on the expected 
seasonal pattern. Reading from the chart 
below, where the numbers wholly un- 
employed are plotted, after allowing for 


Thousands (Seasonally adjusted) 
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far achieved is 50 mph, by a “ Class 4” go- 
kart with a 197 cc motor cycle engine, the 
most powerful unit allowed. Go-karts sell 
for £100-£150 complete, but many are sold 
as kits, tax free, for £65-£105—-suggesting 
that assembly costs must be very low. 
Go-karts will be raced on special tem- 
porary or permanent circuits ; these, the 
RAC lays down, must not have straights 
more than 100 yards long nor corners with 
a radius of less than 15 feet. The minimum 





age for the drivers is 16, but they must hold 
a full driving licence. The motor racing 
purist may consider this a retrograde move, 
bringing the sport one step nearer to dirt- 
track racing ; but it should provide a cheap, 
harmless and relatively safe form of enter- 
tainment—three factors that the RAC is 
anxious to maintain. Apart from this 
primary purpose, racing, the go-kart has 
many other potential applications, In North 
America children are allowed to drive 
them ; British fathers are already reported 
to be showing interest in them, ostensibly 
for their children, who would be able to 
drive them on private roads. Others may 
see some merit in them for road use, and 
add the equipment needed to turn them 
into something more closely resembling a 
normal car, Whatever uses may be found, 
one thing is sure: the world will become yet 
a noisier place. 


in the 1950's 


recurring seasonal factors, it is seen 
that during the 1950's unemployment 
varied between 200 and 500 thousand 
or roughly between 1 and 2} per 
cent of workers. Patches of relatively 
high unemployment still persist, particu- 
larly in Scotland, where, in December, 
4.3 per cent of workers were still 
unemployed compared with 4.4 per cent 
in December last 
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LEYLAND MOTORS 


To Spain and the US 


EYLAND MOTORS, Britain’s largest manu- 
facturer of heavy commercial vehicles, 
buses and coaches, announced this week that 
it has bought a substantial shareholding in 
Empresa Nacional de Automobiles SA, the 
Spanish makers of Pegaso commercial 
vehicles and—until two years ago—of the 
Pegaso sports car, the most luxurious, 
beautiful, expensive and exclusive sports 
car in the world. Leyland are already well 
represented in Spain through a marketing 
subsidiary, Leyland Iberica ; together with 
ENASA they account for almost all the 
heavy diesel vehicles sold in that country. 
At first sight, this makes their financial asso- 
ciation with ENASA seem strange ; especia- 
ally since the Spanish company is owned 
by the Instituto Nacional de Industria, a 
financing agency of the Spanish government 
in which several Spanish banks also have 
an interest. In practical terms, ENASA is 
virtually a nationalised company. 

The two companies have interchanged 
technical information under an agreement 
for some time ; now two members of Ley- 
land’s board will become directors of 
ENASA and Pegaso vehicles will be manu- 
factured with an increasing proportion of 
Leyland parts, at what is very possibly the 
most modern and most expensive auto- 
mobile plant in Europe. Leyland already 
have subsidiaries in Belgium, Holland and 
Denmark ; now, in addition to importing 
vehicles into Spain—which pay heavy rates 
of duty—they will be represented as manu- 
facturers—a move which will also help 
them to get round future import quotas. 

The company has also announced plans 
for marketing its wide range of diesel trucks 
in the United States, through a newly- 
formed company, Leyland Motors (USA) 
Inc. The new company is a subsidiary of 
Jaguar Cars, Inc., of New York, which is 
in turn a subsidiary of Jaguar of Coventry ; 
it already possesses an. extensive retail 
organisation and service network in the 
United States. Leyland has not previously 
sold commercial vehicles in the United 
States : it has, however, sold a substantial 
number of diesel engines to American bus 
and commercial vehicle makers, competing 
successfully in this field against American 
engine manufacturers. 


SHOE POLISH 


Competition in 
Shoeshines 


oo boot and shoe polish manufac- 
turing industry is marked by a high 
degree of price leadership, which is not 
altogether surprising since with one excep- 
tion—Kiwi, made by a subsidiary of an 
Australian company—the major brands are 
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all produced by subsidiaries of Reckitt and 
Colman Holdings. Reckitt’s largest-selling 
brand, Cherry Blossom, is estimated to 
account for at least half of the total market. 
Under these circumstances it is somewhat 
surprising that one of the smaller companies 
in the industry should take the initiative in 
cutting prices—especially in the face of 
price increases by the rest of the industry. 
The price-cutting firm is English Waxes, 
which has a small share of the market 
through its Dove polish, and which in addi- 
tion makes shoe polish—and other polishes 
as well—to be sold under various retailers’ 
brand names. 

A few weeks ago the price of Cherry 
Blossom polish (which has always been the 
lowest-priced brand, dubbed a “ grocery 
polish ” by the trade since it is sold through 
grocers as well as through more exclusive 
shoe stores or even ‘more exclusive boot 
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makers) was increased from 9d. to 101d. At 
that time the prices of other Reckitt ang 
Colman polishes—Nugget and Wren’s— 
rose from 103d. to one shilling, as did 
the price of Kiwi. This represented an 
increase of just over 20 per cent to the 
manufacturers, after making allowance for 
retailers’ and wholesalers’ margins. The 
reason given for the increase was higher 
raw material costs. This week English 
Waxes reduced the price of its polish from 
103d. to 10d., stating that its action was due 
to competition and that raw material costs 
have in fact remained stable. In any case 
it is difficult to see how a change in material 
costs could affect one manufacturer dif- 
ferently from another: the main ingredients 
of all shoe polishes are carnauba wax (which 
is imported from Brazil and to a lesser 
degree from South Africa), high-volatility 
white spirits, and dyes. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Both Associated British and the Rank 
Organisation are putting up cinema admis- 
sion prices by threepence next month, and 
sixpence extra will be charged for some 
seats in the more prestigious cinemas. 
These increases are intended to hold 
revenue up in face of the falling attend- 
ances. The fall in admissions may in fact 
be slowing down, though the impact of last 
summer’s fine weather makes it difficult to 
see the trend clearly. 


* 


St Martin Preserving, the jam and mar- 
malade manufacturers who lost the battle 
to control Chivers to Schweppes, has now 
made a bid of three of its own ordinary 
shares (quoted in the market at 7s.) for every 
ordinary share in Foster Clark, makers of 
jellies, cxstard powders and other food 
products and canners of fruit and vegetables. 
St Martin Preserving also cans vegetables 
and bottles fruit. On this news, the Foster 
Clark shares gained §s. to 18s. 9d. 


* 


Contractors’ new orders for construction 
work totalled £371 million during the third 
quarter, according to provisional figures 
collected by the Ministry of Works. This 
was a decline of £20 million compared with 
the preceding quarter ; precise comparison 
with the same quarter of 1958 is not 
possible, owing to a change in the basis of 
the Ministry’s statistics, but this year’s 
figure represents an increase of roughly £60 
million on the third quarter of last year. The 
value of housing orders for private 
developers rose by £10 million, to £109 
million ; by contrast orders for new public 
authority housing fell by £8 million com- 
pared with the second quarter, to £57 
million. Other new orders for public 
authorities fell by £11 million to £95 mil- 
lion and orders for private industrial build- 


ing fell by £8 million to £55 million, the 
same level as in the first quarter of this 
year. Very few large contracts were placed 
during the third quarter. 


* 


Following the increase by Aluminium 
Limited, the Canadian parent company, 
Alcan (UK) Ltd. has raised its price for 
aluminium ingot by £6 to £186 a ton 
celivered. This is the first change since 
April 1, 1958, when the price was reduced 
from £197 a ton. 


* 


Ranks, the millers, is raising its final divi- 
dend from 5 per cent to 73 per cent, making 
12} per cent for the year ended August 
29th against 10 per cent. Group profits 
before tax have risen from £7,251,000 to 
£7,260,000, but the tax charge is cut from 
£4,039,000 to £3,650,000 and there is a 
tax credit adjustment for previous years of 
£370,000 against £47,000. The net profit 
attributable to the parent company has thus 
risen from £3,215,000 to £3,862,000. At 
28s. 3d. the Ios, units yield 43 per cent. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1201, 1202 and 1203 on 


Colvilles Stewarts and Lloyds 
John Summers Steel of Wales 
Distillers Vv 

ICT Firth Cleveland 
Daily Mirror Mercantile Credit 


Salts (Saltaire) Walmsley (Bury) 
London and Lancashire Insurance 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1204 and 1205 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page | 203 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1206 
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Player’s No. 3 are in a class by themselves. 


(So, on the whole, are the people who smoke them.) They are 


part and parcel of that pleasantly ordered kind 


1 
of existence, where everything is unobtrusively correct. 


You might expect to pay over the odds for such 
a distinguished cigarctte—but they cost 4/4 for 20, or 
21/8 for 100. Incidentally, the Christmas 


People who Can boxes this year have a pleasing ** Book of Hours” design. 
buy Player’s No.3 — 
by the hundred 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 


RECORD RATE OF PRODUCTION 
FURTHER EXTENSION OF OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 
MR A. B. WARING’S STATEMENT 


The Sixty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited was held in 
Birmingham on Monday, December 14th. Mr 
A. B. Waring, Chairman, presided and in his 
statement to the members said: 


Since our last meeting there have been changes 
in the Board of Directors. First of all we have 
to record with great sorrow the death of Mr 
F, H. Walker immediately following his retire- 
ment. During the greater part of his working 
life he carried particular responsibility for the 
commercial development of the business; soon 
after the end of the war he was obliged for 
reasons of health to give up full-time work, but 
continued to give the Board the benefit of his 
experience and advice as a Consulting Director. 
His loss will be keenly felt by his many friends 
both in the Company and in the Motor Trade 
generally. 


BOARD CHANGES 


There have been two new appointments to the 
Board during the year. The Company has been 
fortunate in obtaining the services as members 
of the Board of the Earl of Halsbury, FRIC, 
FInstP, and Mr Sydney Barratt, BA, Lord 
Halsbury is widely known for his scientific work, 
having been Managing Director of the National 
Research Development Corporation since 1949, 
after previously holding senior appointments in 
Industry. Mr Sydney Barratt is well known in 
British Industry as Chairman of Albright & 
Wilson Ltd, one of the leading British Chemical 
Companies; he has been intimately concerned 
for many years with its expansion and develop- 
ment as a major industrial organisation and his 
advice and experience will be of great value to 
your Board. Shareholders will have every 
reason to give these gentlemen their confidence 
and extend to them a whole-hearted welcome 
when the resolutions confirming their appoint- 
ments are submitted to the Meeting. 


It is with the greatest regret that we have 
to report the death of Mr John Lucas, who was 
the great-grandson of the founder of our busi- 
ness. He was not a Director of this Board but 
he was the Director and General Manager of 
Joseph Lucas (Sales and Service) Ltd. He was 
only thirty-six years of age and his passing 
brought much sorrow; in addition it brought to 
an end the family membership of the business at 
the fourth generation. 


I must also refer to the retirement during the 
year of Dr E. A, Watson, OBE, DSc, a Director 
of the Executive Company, who had been Chief 
Engineer of the Lucas Organisation since 1930. 
He made outstanding contributions in the fields 
of automobile and aircraft electrical equipment 
design, and he had also been a member of the 
Gas Turbine Collaboration Committee, founded 
by the Ministry of Aircraft Production for the 
purpose of developing the original “ Whittle” 
jet engine to the stage of manufacture and prac- 
tical application. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of 
the Company and its Subsidiaries for the year 


ended July 31, 1959, shows a surplus on Trading 
of £7,258,619 compared with £6,873,545 for 
1958 and £7,078,422 in the previous record year 
ended July 31, 1955. After bringing into 
account Other Income and Exceptional Items 
and making provision for Taxation the Net 
Profit is £2,527,437 which compares with 
£2,241,956 last year. 


The Directors recommend the payment of a 
Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares and on 
the Redeemable Preference Shares of 2s. Od. 
a Share, which, with the Interim Dividend of 
6d. a Share already paid, makes 2s. 6d. a Share 
less tax for the year. This disregards the special 
Interim Dividend of 6d. a Share less tax which 
was declared this time last year and paid out of 
these accounts because of the change in the basis 
for calculating the liability to Profits Tax. Con- 
firmation of the Dividends on the Preference 
Shares is also asked. 


The net dividends recommended for the 
year to July 31, 1959, amount to £1,287,722 and 
after further recommended allocations of 
£100,000 to Employees’ Funds and £500,000 to 
General Reserve there remains £603,089 to be 
carried forward. 


THE YEAR IN THE MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 


For the year which is covered by the 
Accounts the output of cars increased by 23 per 
cent compared with the previous year. In 
retrospect the year was a most significant and 
notable one in the affairs of the British Motor 
Industry. It was notable, not so much for the 
total number of veh les produced during the 
year, which was only a little in excess of the 
previous year, but for the new models that were 
introduced and for the stimulus that these 
brought to the trade. No fewer than twenty- 
seven new models of motor cars were put into 
production, probably a greater number than in 
any other year im the history of the Industry. 
These all showed most imaginative develop- 
ments in engineering and styling and were re- 
ceived with wide popular approval and provided 
the British industry with a stimulating and 
encouraging advance over its overseas competi- 
tors. There is no question whatever that British 
cars have advanced technical and aesthetic 
characteristics which suit them for any market 
in the world. 


The initial production difficulties associated 
with so large a programme of new models 
limited output im the early months of the year, 
but once these ‘wer= overcome production rose 
to a rate which exceeded all previous records 
and this increase has continued into the early 
months of the current financial year. The re- 
moval of hire-purchase restrictions, the reduc- 
tion of purchase tax on cars from 60 per cent 
to 50 per cent, the lowering of the Bank Rate, 
and the Government’s general policy of expan- 
sion, together with the fine summer, produced 
an unprecedented demand from the home 
market for these new cars. Helped by this 
buoyancy at home the manufacturers maintained 
their position in the export markets in the face 
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of intensified competition from French and Ger- 
man and Italian manufacturers. Approximately 
half of the vehicles produced were sold overseas, 
the Industry retaining its position as the Nation’s 
leading exporter of finished goods. The total 
value of vehicles and parts exported amounted 
to almost £500 million, making a major ‘contribu- 
tion to this Country’s remarkable economic 
recovery. A vital element of these overseas 
earnings has been the dollar harvest following 
the dramatic increase in the number of cars sold 
in the United States and Canada. Five years ago 
these North American countries were taking 
fewer than 50,000 British cars a year, whereas 
last year they bought more than 250,000, equal 
to 25 per cent of our total car production, 
Whilst this achievement reflects the highest 
credit on British Manufacturers—who have re- 
gained the lead from the German Manufacturers 
as the principal supplier of foreign cars to the 
United States—such a concentration of business 
is to some extent a cause for concern as any set- 
back there would inevitably have the most 
serious repercussions here, It is a significant de- 
velopment that the American Manufacturers 
have felt it necessary to introduce a new range of 
cars which are “small” cars judged by their 
standards. These cars are, however, still larger 
than the popular cars made in large volume by the 
European Manufacturers, and it remains a matter 
of interesting conjecture how far this new deve- 
lopment will affect the imports of ‘British and 
European cars into the United States. 


The effect has yet to be seen of the recent 
Government move in abolishing import quota 
restrictions including those on imports of foreign 
vehicles. Because the quotas were increased 
about a year ago the imports of foreign vehicles 
into the United Kingdom doubled during 1959, 
but in all they accounted for less than 5 per cent 
of the domestic market. These vehicles are, of 
course, subject to customs duty and delivery 
charges. Sales of imported cars will undoubtedly 
increase as long as the home demand for vehicles 
for early delivery is in excess of supply. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE AND TRACTOR 
BUSINESS IMPROVING 

The Heavy Commercial Vehicle Industry 
started the year with production well below 
capacity, but the complete elimination of the 30 
per cent Purchase Tax in the April Budget 
brought about an immediate improvement and 
now, with the threat of nationalisation removed 
as a result of the election, current conditions 
have improved still further. Sales of Light Com- 
mercial Vehicles were quite depressed before 
the Budget, but they likewise benefited from the 
removal of Purchase Tax with the result that 
total production showed an 8 per cent increase 
for the year. The Tractor Manufacturers in- 
creased output and maintained their position as 
by far the largest in Europe. British designed 
and manufactured tractors enjoy the highest 
reputation and are exported to all countries, 
including North America. 


The output of motor cycles showed improve- 
ment on the previous year, and in the latter 
months reflected the benefit of the easement of 
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the credit and_ hire-purchase _ restrictions. 
British made Scooters and Mopeds have con- 
tributed very largely to the improved result in 
this field. 


THE AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


Our Companies engaged in the manufacture 
of Aircraft Equipment have had another busy 
year, although as foreshadowed previously the 
reduction in the military aircraft programme has 
begun to have its effect. Fortunately for us we 
are Closely involved in the manufacture of equip- 
ment for jet and turbo-prop engines, and in this 
field the British Manufacturers have maintained 
supremacy and have continued to supply large 
numbers of engines to many Foreign Aircraft 
Manufacturers, including those in the USA. In 
fact, the exports of the Aircraft Industry reached 
a further record in the past year. 


The ability of the Aircraft Industry to main- 
tain its export figures without support from 
military contracts is problematical. Much of the 
business included in the export total is of a 
military nature, but more important is the fact 
that progress in development of aircraft and aero 
engines stems from research for military needs 
or from military projects which are later adapted 
for civil use. The current successful American 
civil aircraft are adaptations from aircraft pre- 
viously ordered for military transport purposes 
under the US Government contracts. Develop- 
ment for the future centres largely round the 
design of supersonic airliners and vertical take- 
off machines for which it is impossible for the 
cost of the research and development work to be 
carried by any one firm from its own financial 
resources. A vigorous Aircraft Industry is of 
vital national importance. Not only is it an 
employer of craftsmen, but in particular it 
deploys a large number of technicians and tech- 
nologists who are concerned with development 
and research into new techniques which involve 
a wide range of activities. These include, 
amongst many other things, electronics, new 
materials, treatment of metals, new processes 
and a whole variety of mechanical engineering 
problems; the results of this research and deve- 
lopment have applications throughout a wide 
range of other industries. If this fundamental 
activity declines then the whole of British 
Industry will be the poorer for it and a major 
sphere of activity for the most brilliant of our 
scientists and engineers will be restricted so 
that they will tend to find outlets for their 
ingenuity elsewhere, probably on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


During the year the Company extended its 
activities in several directions. In the electronic 
field it acquired the Share Capital of G. & E. 
Bradley Limited, a small company well estab- 
lished in electronic research and development. 
Our chassis engineering business has been 
augmented by the purchase of the tractor disc 
brake business formerly operated by Goodyear 
Tyre & Rubber Company (Great Britain) 
Limited. An agreement has been entered into 
with Associated Electrical Industries Limited and 
The General Electric Company Limited for 
the manufacture of all-glass sealed beam head- 
lamps at a newly constructed factory, for which 
the capital is being jointly subscribed. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


In last year’s report, reference was made to 
our need to work our way into the Common 
Market in Europe if we are to avoid being 
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excluded from this integrated area of 170 mil- 
lion people with a current industrial capacity 
greater than that of the USSR. We have opened 
our own centres in five of the principal Euro- 
pean cities and have now taken a first step 
towards establishing ourselves as a manufac- 
turing concern on the Continent. A Company 
has been formed in France, Roto Diesel, SA, 
for the manufacture of the distributor type of 
diesel pump already developed and manufac- 
tured in this country by our subsidiary CAV 
Limited. The ownership of the French Com- 
pany is shared equally between ourselves and 
Ducellier-Bendix-Air Equipment, who are the 
predominant French Company engaged in our 


- Class of business. The distributor type of pump 


is not yet available to Continental manufac- 
turers and it is expected that it will be in big 
demand for light high-speed diesel engines which 
are increasing in popularity. We already have 
an arrangement whereby batteries are manufac- 
tured under licence in France. Licence agree- 
ments for the manufacture of e'ectrical and 
diesel equipment in Spain have also been 
entered into, and other negotiations are in pro- 
gress for the proper establishment of our inte- 
rests in Europe and elsewhere, especially having 
in mind the development of the Free Trade 
Association of which this country is a member 
and which therefore may have a more immediate 
effect on our fortunes than the Common Market 
from which we are at present excluded. 

Further afield also our activities are being 
extended; arrangements have been made with 
Chloride Electrical Storage Company for the 
setting up of joint enterprises in Malaya and 
Ceylon for the local manufacture of batteries. 
A similar arrangement may be extended to other 
parts of the World. 


The amount involved to the end of the Finan- 
cial Year in these new enterprises at Home and 
on the Continent substantially exceeded £1 mil- 
lion; the appropriate assets and liabilities have 
been included in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, and the cost of goodwill and manufac- 
turing rights dealt with as shown in the 
Accounts. 


Manufacturing operations in Canada have had 
a most severe setback following the cancellation 
by the Canadian Government of the develop- 
ment of the aircraft on which much of our 
fortunes were centred. In Australia our vehicle 
electrical equipment manufacturing activities 
are not yet profitable. The volume of business 
has not reached the level that had been expected, 
while competition from both American and 
Continental sources has become extremely keen. 
Our factory is fully equipped to meet the 
Australian Motor Industry’s requirements of 
electrical and other equipment and is striving to 
obtain a growing share of the available 
business. 


GROUP RESEARCH 
CENTRE 


Our research and development organisation 
has been further enlarged and improved during 
the year. A Group Research Centre for the 
study of fundamental problems is now getting 
into its stride and this will in due course leave 
the well established experimental laboratories 
associated with our principal Subsidiary Com- 
panies freer to concentrate on the development 
of their particular specialised products. These 
and other measures, coupled with the efforts of 
our scientists, designers and production 
engineers, enable us constantly to improve the 
quality and performance of our products and 
at the same time to reduce their costs. 


In accordance with the practice of recent 
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years,“a brochure is enclosed with the Accounts 
to give Shareholders an explanation of some 
special facet of the Company’s activities. This 
year the brochure is entitled “ Metal Matters,” 
providing an outline of the intensive research 
into the characteristics and performance of the 
principal metals used in Lucas products. 


CURRENT YEAR'S 
PROSPECTS 


The prospects for the current year are good. 
At the present time there is every indication 
that the Road Vehicle Industry will break all 
previous records in both the home and the 
export markets. On the other hand there will 
be a decline in the Aircraft Industry. New 
activities at home and abroad which the Com- 
pany is now pursuing have still some years of 
development in front of them before they can 
make an effective financial contribution. The 
current tendency for non-ferrous metals and 
other raw materials to rise in price, together 
with modifications to earnings, may cost any- 
thing between £1 million and £2 million in the 
coming year. 

In conclusion, the Directors are glad of this 
opportunity to express their gratitude and 
appreciation to the executives, the staff and the 
workpeople throughout the Lucas Organisation, 
both at home and overseas ; 4,000 of them have 
now completed twenty-five years of service, a 
record of which we are very proud. The Com- 
pany is fortunate in their loyalty and enthu- 
siasm which, founded as they are on the 
experience of the past, give us confidence to 
meet the challenging future. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


The fifth annual general meeting of North 
Atlantic Securities Corporation was held on 
December 10th in London, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Latymer (the chairman) piesiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Our gross income, including double taxation 
refunds, underwriting commission and fees, 
again shows an increase. After expenses and 
taxation, slightly over 55 per cent has been 
earned on the issued capital. 

An interim dividend of 1} per cent was paid 
in April last. The Board now recommends pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 34 per cent, making 
5 per cent for the year, which is an increase of 
} per cent on last year’s distribution. At the 
time of writing the steel strike in the United 
States is still in progress. The indirect effects 
of this strike on the economy of the United 
States are difficult to forecast, particularly if 
these should be no early settlement of the 
stri *. In these circumstances an estimate of 
income for the current year is more than usually 
hazardous. However, we hope that our 


revenue will be at least maintained in the 
current year. 

The value of the net assets of the Corporation 
at September 30, 1959, was £2,180,457, equiva- 
lent to 7s. 34d. per share, as compared with 
£1,862,621, equivalent to 6s. 2}d. per share at 
the previous year-end. 


The report was adopted. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF EXPANSION 


SIR GEOFFREY C, GIBBS REVIEWS OPERATIONS 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited will 
be held on January 6th at 71, Cornhill, London. 
E.C. 

The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, The Honourable Sir Geoffrey 
C. Gibbs, KCMG, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1959: 


AUSTRALIA 


During the past year, -Australia has proved 
the increasing maturity and diversity of her 
industry by maintaining a high level of business 
activity despite the effects of factors beyond 
her control. As a result, growth and develop- 
ment have continued to be dominant features 
of the economy. 

The factors giving concern a year ago in- 
cluded decreases in business activity in the 
major industrial countries of the world and in 
world commodity prices. It had been antici- 
pated that the less favourable world markets for 
Australia’s major products would reduce export 
receipts and cause an adverse balance of pay- 
ments with lower liquidity, falling farm incomes, 
restricted spending and the other accompani- 
ments of a fall in export proceeds. 


In the event, however, there was a most 
gratifying improvement in oversea trading, 
particularly in the final quarter of the financial 
' year 1958-59. This improvement was due to 
a group of factors all of which were significant ; 
the most important, of course, was the consider- 
able rise in wool prices after the weakness which 
had persisted for some 18 months, a rise which 
has been maintained in the current season. _ 

In addition to the improvement in wool 
prices, there was unexpected strength in export 
prices for meat, due to demand from the USA 
for certain grades for admixture with locally 
grown beef in the processed meat trades. 


A further influence which greatly assisted 
exports of dairy products was the absorption 
of surpluses which had overhung the United 
Kingdom market for some time. 


Perhaps the most encouraging development, 
however, was the inflow of capital from over- 
seas for direct investment in Australian industry 
and for portfolio investment in Australian 
Securities. 


Instead of a relatively heavy deficit on inter- 
national trade and financial transactions for the 
year as a whole, as originally anticipated, there 
was only a slight deficit which in itself had no 
material effect either on the level of spending 
in Australia or the liquidity of the financial 
system. This has had a considerable psycho- 
logical effect on business generally in the current 
year. The improvement in commodity prices 
which became evident in the months from 
January to June, 1959, shows every likelihood 
of continuing. The outlook for Australia’s 


exports, particularly wool, is good and there is 
every indication that international trade will be 
favourable for primary commodities during the 
current financial year. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The success achieved in the past year has 
engendered confidence in the future. This 
confidence is firmly based on population in- 
crease, industrial expansion, building activity 
and development of national resources. The 
high level of activity and buoyant prices on the 
Stock Exchange reflect this confidence, in which 
oversea investors are sharing to an increasing 
degree. 


Banks are in a strong liquid position and 
stand ready to play their part in meeting the 
financial requirements of further, well-balanced, 
national development. With buoyant business 
conditions in Australia and encouraging pros- 
pects in export markets, particularly for wool, 
the outlook for the present year is good. The 
seasonal outlook is, on the whole, satisfactory. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The past year has been one of consolidation 
in New Zealand, and one in which the country 
has made an excellent recovery from its balance 
of payments crisis of 1957-58. Confidence in 
the outlook has returned and the restrictions 
imposed to deal with earlier difficulties have 
been eased. 


New Zealand’s oversea reserves, which last 
year were maintained only by extensive oversea 
borrowing, have now been further strengthened 
by the effects of import licensing and greatly 
improved export earnings. Net oversea assets 
rose from the low point of £NZ42 million early 
in 1958 to more than £NZ100 million in the 
middle of 1959. This improvement has enabled 
import restrictions to be relaxed to some extent 
and has provided prospects for a return to 
greater freedom. 


MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICIES 


In the year ended last March the net balance 
of Government and overseas transactions and 
continued restraint upon bank credit removed 
much of the buoyancy of earlier years, but, im- 
proved rural incomes, together with minor 
taxation relaxations and increases in expenditure 
are providing some stimulus to consumer 
spending. 

Bank lending has remained closely controlled 
by the Central Bank’s reserve ratio policy. The 
trading bank’s task im restraining advances has 
not been an easy one, particularly as the Capital 
Issues Control has made it difficult for borrow- 
ing customers to turn to the capital market to 
obtain funds to repay bank lending. Under 
these circumstances, potential borrowers, who 
might well have made an important contribu- 
tion to long-term productive capacity have 
suffered from the restraints imposed to solve 
immediate problems. 


To enable such investment opportunities to 
be taken up, without creating inflationary pres- 
sures, additional emphasis is being placed on 
the need for greater saving. It is most dis- 
appointing that the trading banks have not as 
yet been permitted to offer savings account 
facilities to assist in stimulating savings. It is 
to be hoped that, with the return of calmer 
conditions, the authorities may concede a greater 
freedom to the capital market and the economy 
generally. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
SAVINGS BANK LIMITED 


An important event during the year was the 
extension of the activities of ANZ Savings Bank 
to all points of our representation in the States 
of South Australia and Tasmania as from Sep- 
tember 17, 1959. This move should stimulate 
savings in these two States and make a worth- 
while contribution to the growth of the Savings 
Bank ; it also means that the facilities of our 
Savings Bank are available at all our branches 
and agencies in Australia. 


Good progress has been achieved during the 
year in extending our connection and increasing 
the aggregate of depositors’ balances. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, we had 416,000 depositors, 
an increase of 80,000, and the total of De- 
positors’ Balances and Other Accounts had 
increased during the year by over £A16 million 
to £A66 million. 


After providing for taxation and making fur- 
ther transfers to contingencies the Savings Bank 
made a profit of £A240,510 for its third full 
year of trading. The result compares with 
£A161,486 in the previous year. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 


It is satisfactory to report continuing growth 
in our Balance Sheet. Total assets have in- 
creased by £A20 million to £A459 million, and 
if we add to this the total of the Savings Bank’s 
assets, the combined total is now well over 
£A500 million. On the assets side we have been 
able to add £A14 million to our portfolio of 
Australian Government Securities, thus taking 
advantage of the high coupon stocks that have 
been available. On the liabilities side, Current, 
Deposit and Other Accounts at £A376 million 
show a further improvement. 

The profit and loss account again includes the 
dividend from the Savings Bank but this year 
this is paid, at the same rate, on the larger 
capital Profits (after taxation and transfer 
to Contingencies Reserve) amounted to 
£A1,050,710, an increase of nearly 14 per cent 
on last year’s figures, and your Directors have 
recommended a final dividend for the year of 
8 per cent less tax which, together with the 
interim dividend of 4 per cent already paid, 
maintains the year’s distribution at 12 per cent 


less tax. 
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COMPAGNIE D’OUTREMER POUR L’INDUSTRIE 


ET LA FINANCE 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


ACQUISITION OF LIMITED PARTNERSHIP IN BANQUE LAMBERT 


The annual general meeting of COMPAGNIE 
D’OUTREMER POUR L’INDUSTRIE ET 
LA FINANCE was held in Brussels on 
November 26th under the chairmanship of Mr 
Gutt. 


REVIEW 


The introduction to the report presented by 
the Board of Directors contains an analysis 
of the economic situation in Belgium. If 
Europe as a whole daily gives fresh evidence 
of renewed vitality, the report finds certain signs 
ef obsolescence in the Belgian economy. They 
ere evident notably as regards demography, 
technology, industrial’ equipment, economic 
policy and the financial system. 


A notable event-in the financial year 1958-1959 
ef COMPAGNIE D’OUTREMER was. the 
acquisition in April 1959 of the limited partner- 
ship of the Banque Lambert whose ‘ties with 
the Company were already strong. This opera- 
tion resulted in an increase in capital from 
B.rrs.1,300m. to B.Frs.1,750m. In addition, 
the Company acquired in 1959 a substantial 
interest in Electrorail, a Belgian holding com- 
pany of the Empain group. 

The Company’s investments and _ various 
participations are shown in the balance sheet 
at B.Frs.1,700m., with real estate standing at 
B.Frs.196.6m. net. The following table shows 
the evolution in the geographical distribution of 
these assets since the end of the previous finan- 
tial year: 





Sept. Sept. 

30, 30, 
1958 1959 

e = % 
ere ree ee oe 22:1 40-80 
PEN tis 5 coe Setinenaccnte 44-5 34-35 
POON 8 k's a i Ca ciawecaneKcdd 30-8 22:60 
PI Fa cicwsdewcisens 2:6 2:25 
100-0 100-00 








The very substantial increase in European 
assets was due primarily to the material con- 
tribution of the Banque Lambert, and the rela- 
tive importance of investments in other con- 
tinents has decreased in consequence. In addi- 
tion, the African assets have suffered from the 
fall of the prices of Congolese shares on the 
Brussels Bourse. 


Investments in terms of branches of activity 
were distributed as follows : — 


Sept. Sept. 
30 


30, ; 

1958 1959 

% %o 

We NOE, sc. cb oceanaees 6:2 7:2 
Banks, Insurance and Finance 

NONE <5 <0 cuceceneeces 8-4 25°6 

eo EE TTC ETE 31-5 22:3 
Public Utilities and Electrical 

SN vc recccbeecace 15-0 22-8 

Mines and Metals .......ccseee 15-3 12-3 

CUR Visuigeske<s cineeekeans 2:6 1:0 
Food, Agriculture and Com- 

ING Disa iavendeuweewneie 13-3 5:2 

MOE a avdg cuvbalssecewee's 3:0 2:8 

Cash and Equivalent ......... 4:7 0-8 


At the moment, the Banque Lambert is the 
most important single asset of COMPAGNIE 
D’OUTREMER. It is expanding at a favour- 
able rate in all its departments. On January 1, 
1959 deposits amounted to B.Frs.3,014m. as 
against B.Frs.2,41lm. a year earlier, while 


‘ 


credits granted rose from B.Frs.1,968m. to 
B.Frs.3,588m. The Bank has successfully placed 
several issues on behalf of private and public 
Belgian, foreign and international institutions, 
thus strengthening the initiative taken in this 
field in previous years. Profits for the current 
financial year appear favourable. 


The Lambert group carries on an important 
fiduciary activity, both by issuing on the Brus- 
sels Bourse bearer certificates representing 
foreign registered shares and by managing 
mutual investment funds. Both activities are 
now being concentrated within a specialised sub- 
sidiary, Sogés SA. On September 30, 1959, the 
total ‘market value of the Rhodesian, South 
African, American and Canadian stocks intro- 
duced in Brussels by the Lambert group 
amounted to B.Frs.4,300m. The assets of Fonds 
International de Placement. (FIP) . reached 
B.Frs.558.6m, on September 30th, as compared 
with B.Frs.143.3m. the year before. 


In 1959, the group was one of the promoters 
of the European Investment Fund Eurunion, 
which has met with great success in European 
markets. Total assets of Eurunion stood at 
B.Frs.778.9m, on September 30, 1959. 


Among the banks in which the group has an 
interest, the report mentions the Berliner 
Handels-Gesellschaft which has. profited from 
the high level of activity in Western Germany, 
the Société Congolaise de Banque “ Soco- 
banque,” which showed a slight increase in 
deposits in 1958, despite the unfavourable situa- 
tion in Congo, the Amsterdam Overseas Cor- 
poration, New York, which recently acquired 
Northern Finance Corporation, Minneapolis. 
The report finally mentions the participation 
taken by Banque Lambert in Banque Nationale 
de Développement Economique du Maroc 
established in 1959. 

The petroleum industry is ‘represented in the 
portfolio of COMPAGNIE D’OUTREMER 
mainly by the Petrofina group. In addition to 
a substantial holding in the parent company, 
COMPAGNIE D’OUTREMER has interests in 
both Canadian and American Petrofina. Invest- 
ments of the Petrofina group amounted to 
B.Frs.4,200m. for 1958, and the 1959 budget has 
been fixed at B.Frs.4,500m. Results for 1958 
inevitably suffered from the drop in prices, but 
improved results are anticipated for the current 
financial year, owing to the trend towards more 
normal conditions in the markets of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 

Among the other petroleum stocks held by 
COMPAGNIE D’OUTREMER, the report 
mentions Petrobelge, Francarep and Great 
Plains Development Company. of Canada 
Limited. In 1959, the company sold its share 
in Triad Oil at a substantial profit. 

The “Public Utilities and Electrical 
Engineering ” sector today represents 23 per 
cent of the Company’s assets. The report 
emphasises in this respect the need for the 
Belgian electricity industry to rationalise its 
structure both~ through concentration of its 
means of production and by the reorganisation 
of its distribution system. The substantial share 
in Electrorail acquired by COMPAGNIE 
D’OUTREMER in 1959 has increased the 
Company’s interest in this sector, hitherto repre- 
sented through its holding in Sofina. The 


consolidated portfolio of the latter was estimated 
at the end of 1958 at B.Frs.5,238m. against 
B.Frs.4,150m,. at the end of 1957. As its port- 
folio includes a substantial portion of American 
stocks, including those of public utility com- 
panies, Sofina has largely benefited from the rise 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The dis- 
tributable net earnings of Sofina amounted to 
B.Frs.169.2m. in 1958, as against B.Frs.155.1m. 
in 1957 and B.Frs.120.4m. in 1956. The divi- 
dend has been increased from B.Frs.210 to 
B.Frs.240, 


Another important asset of COMPAGNIE 
D’OUTREMER includes holdings in the mines 
and metals sector, among others notably 100,000 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited, 30,000 Rho- 
desian Anglo-American Limited, 50,000 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Limited, 15,000 
De Beers Consolidated Mines Limited, as well 
as participations in the Rio Tinto group, the 
Newmont Mining Corporation, Aluminium 
Limited and several new gold mines in South 
Africa. 

The holdings in the “ Food, Agriculture and 
Commerce” sector currently stand at only 5.2 
per cent of the Company’s total assets, as com- 
pared with 13.3 per cent a year ago. As these 
holdings are located in the Belgian Congo, they 
have been affected by the drop in prices of 
Congolese shares. Bralima, the leading brewery 
in the Belgian Congo, maintained its dividend 
at B.Frs.120. Two new production installations 
have been put into operation by this company, 
in the framework of a considerable programme 
of expansion. The improvement in sales since 
the end of 1958 has continued in 1959 and has 
favourably affected the Company’s results. Gross 
earnings for the first six months of 1959 
amounted to B.Frs.93m., as compared with 
B.Frs.84m. for the corresponding period in 
1958. 


Compagnie d’Elevage et d’Alimentation du 
Katanga “ Elakat,” which operates a cold storage 
chain in Katanga and the Eastern part of the 
Belgian Congo, has lowered its dividend from 
B.Frs.110 to B.Frs.80. For the first six months 
of 1959 operating results and income from the 
portfolio reached B.Frs.15.7m. as against 
B.Frs.17.8m. for the same period in 1958. 


Belgika operates mainly palm, rubber and 
coffee plantations. Its earnings declined during 
1958 owing to the fall in world agricultural 
prices. The dividend has been maintained at 
B.Frs.10. For 1959 Belgika anticipates an im- 
provement in earnings from its agricultural 
activéties, and this improvement is expected to 
do more than offset certain falls in its income 
from rents and investments. 


RESULTS 


Net earnings of COMPAGNIE D’OUTRE- 
MER for the financial year ended September 30, 
1959, amounted to B.Frs.61,775,080. With 
B.Frs.981,905 brought forward, distributable 
earnings amounted to B.Frs.62,756,985. After 
transferring B.Frs.3,088,000 to the legal reserve, 
it has been decided to distribute 
B.Frs.58,500,000, equivalent to B.Frs.45 net for 
each of the 1,300,000 Ordinary shares, and to 
carry forward the resulting balance of 
B.Frs.1,168,985. 
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+ GLAXO LABORATORIES HOLDS POSITION IN FACE 
OF INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 


OVERSEA MARKETS A MAJOR FACTOR OF CONTINUING GROWTH 


THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 19, 1959 


‘ Research more and more vital to our prosperity "—SIR HARRY JEPHCOTT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Glaxo Laboratories Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 14th in London, Sir Harry Jephcott, DSc, 
FRIC, FPS, presiding. The following is an 
extract from his statement circulated to members 
with the Report and Accounts for the year to 
June 30, 1959: 


Commenting on the financial results for the 
year ended June 30, 1959, the Chairman said: 


On several past occasions I have reminded 
you that export sales by the Parent Company 
and sales by our oversea subsidiaries together 
account for about two-thirds of our total turn- 
over. This year, for the first time, our sub- 
sidiary companies at home and abroad have 
contributed over half of our total turnover and 
profitability. 


He added: In again placing to reserve over 
half of the profits available for distribution, your 
Directors are continuing a policy that has proved 
its value during the past twelve years of rapid 
expansion in a period of almost continuous cost 
inflation. In this industry the speed of technical 
advance makes for an exceptionally high rate of 
obsolescence. 


In recognition of the need to maintain our 
research, irrespective of the profitability of any 
one year’s trading, we set up some years ago 
a reserve for Research and Development roughly 
equal to. twelve months’ expenditure. Our 
expenditures under that head have doubled in 
the meantime, and we have increased our reserve 
accordingly. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Reviewing trading conditions, Sir Harry said 
that a year ago he thought it prudent to warn 
stockholders that the relatively favourable trad- 
ing conditions the company had enjoyed for 
more than two years were passing and that it 
might prove impossible to maintain the level 
of profitability attained in 1957-58. These 
warnings proved to be fully justified by events, 
particularly in the first half of the year under 
review. 

He continued: Since the beginning of 1959 
the overall position has improved. The achieve- 
ment of further manufacturing economies has 
strengthened our position at home and, though 
competitive pressures have in no way abated, 
the decline in turnover and profitability has been 
arrested. The market for antibiotics shows 
some signs of restored stability, but some types 
of business are still being conducted at low and 
barely remunerative price levels. Above all, we 
have benefited in recent months from the intro- 
duction of new products. 


Over the whole year there was a modest (2 
per cent) increase in Group turnover compared 
with the preceding year. The year’s results 
owe a good deal to the relatively steady progress 
made throughout the period by Allen & Han- 
bury’s, by the Murphy Chemical Company and, 
above all, by the Glaxo oversea companies, 

Sales of our proprietary infant foods on the 
home market have again increased, and today, 
approximately 50 years after the first Glaxo baby 


food was introduced to British mothers, the 
company’s infant foods still- set a standard of 
excellence by which competing products are 
judged. The sales of some recently introduced 
pharmaceuticals and antibiotics have also been 
encouraging, and our position in the veterinary 
field has been strengthened by the introduction 
of several new vaccines. 


The parent company’s trading position has 
been strengthened in the last few months by the 
introduction of mew products, one of which— 
Grisovin (griseofulvin}—represents an impor- 
tant advance in chemotherapy. 


Griseofulvin is an antibiotic, curative of most 
fungal infections of the skin. Unlike the drugs 
and other therapeutic agents hitherto used in 
treating these conditions, it is administered 
orally and consequently attacks the skin fungi 
from within. 


Not only is it highly effective, therefore, but it 
is also the first product of its kind. We take 
pride in the fact that its.use for these purposes 
and the techniques for its large-scale production 
were developed within the Glaxo organisation. 


Allen & Hanburys, Ltd. are to be con- 
gratulated upon the further increase in profit- 
ability shown in their accounts for the past year, 
both turnover and profits having exceeded 
those of any previous year, The improved 
figures largely result from the elimination of 
operations that were no longer profitable and 
from the introduction to the medical profession 
of a series of new products that have been well 
received. It is reasonable to expect that with 
every succeeding year the full benefit of our 
merger will become more apparent. 


Murphy Chemical Co., Ltd.: The turn- 
over and profitability of the Murphy Chemical 
Company also show a _ most satisfactory 
increase, particularly in the home market, and 
this in spite of severe competition. Oversea 
sales were more than maintained, and current 
research should result in further products 
becoming available for this market. Their range 
of new materials offered in the horticultural and 
agricultural markets has been considerably 
widened. 


THE SEARCH FOR NEW MEDICAMENTS 
The importance of the search for new medica- 


ments was emphasised by the chairman, and in ~ 


this connection, he said: The future depends 
largely on our ability successfully to develop 
and market mew products in response to a 
steadily changing incidence of disease. 


The efforts we have made, and are now 
making, in the field of immunology are already 
producing beneficial results in reducing the inci- 
dence of certain diseases among the susceptible 
age groups of the population. 


These considerations, he added, help to 
explain the vital part played by technical, as dis- 
tinct from economic, competition in our indus- 
try. However efficient we may be in producing 
and selling our existing products, the discovery 
of an effective new medicament or, for example, 
a more economical synthesis of an existing medi- 
cament, can render obsolete a product or group 


of products that may have taken us years to 
perfect. 


Research in this field becomes increasingly 
costly as the techniques it employs and the con- 
ditions with which it is-concerned grow more 
complex. If only for this reason, the size and 
depth of our own research programme, despite 
its mounting cost, must be progressively in- 
creased, for it becomes more and more vital to 
our continued prosperity. 


A high proportion of our present UK turn- 
over of ethical medical specialities arises from 
products introduced within the past five years. 
Five years hence the proportion will be still 
higher and many of the products now of major 
importance may well be obsolete. This is a 
distinguishing feature cf pharmaceutical trad- 
ing and the one that leads to our preoccupation 
with research. 


Referring to the Group’s oversea investment, 
Sir Harry said: At the end of the last war 
there were six Glaxo oversea subsidiaries in 
existence. To-day there are nineteen with an 
aggregate turnover about seven times what it 
was in 1945. Glaxo and Allen & Hanburys be- 
tween them have twenty-five oversea subsi- 
diaries, with a combined turnover considerably 
higher than the home and export sales of the 
Parent Company. 


The merger between ourselves and Allen & 
Hanburys Ltd. has not only significantly in- 
creased the oversea resources of the Group, but 
has also required ws to take a fresh look at our 
oversea business as a whole. 


At home, a combined export organisation 
has been established with a three-fold function; 
to conduct the export activities hitherto 
separately conducted by Glaxo and Allen & 
Hanburys ; to assist the process of unification 
already taking place oversea; and to service 
the continuing and growing needs of the over- 
sea subsidiary companies. We shall give legal 
form to this joint activity by incorporating a 
new subsidiary company to be known as Glaxo- 
Allenburys (Export) Ltd. 


In the years to come, we must look to export 
business in general, and to our oversea com- 
panies in particular, for a major part of the 
continuing growth in sales and _ profitability 
that are essential to the efficiency and vitality 
of the Group as a whole. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Sir Harry Jephcott concluded: We have 
begun the new financial year with a satisfactory 
high level of sales at home, with worthwhile pro- 
gress made towards restoring our position in 
export markets and with many of our oversea 
companies in a stronger technical and financial 
position than before. 


The world market for some of our major 
products is still uncertain, but our prospects of 
making headway are, I believe, better now than 
they were 12 months ago. The Group as it 
exists to-day is stronger and better equipped 
technically and financially than ever before. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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BERKELEY PROPERTY 
& INVESTMENT CO. LTD. » 


EXPANSION POLICY 


The Thirty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting of 
this Company was held on December 16th in 
London, Mr J. H. Hambro, CMG, chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1959: 

Since the last Annual General Meeting there 
has been a substantial increase in the Ordinary 
share capital of the Company, which now stands 
at £2 million. Immediately following last year’s 
meeting a fully paid scrip issue increased the 
jssued Ordinary share capital by £250,000. 
After the year ended on June 30, 1959, there 
was a Rights Issue of 3,000,000 Ordinary Shares 
of 5s. each, increasing the issued capital by a 
further £750,000, 


On the Consolidated Profit {nd Loss Account 
the first item which must obviously attract your 
attention is the increase of some £30,000 in the 
income from properties and investments, and 
the drop of some £50,000 in the income received 
from our trading subsidiaries. It is your Board’s 
policy to liquidate its investments in the busi- 
nesses not connected with property. Neverthe- 
less there remains one non-property investment 
which yielded no profit in respect of the year 


and we shall dispose of this when opportunity 
occurs, 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


These changes have resulted in a reduction 
in profit from £374,329 to £355,771 but after 
adjustments the amount available for distribu- 
tion is £185,051 against £186,329 last year. 


In order to facilitate the Rights Issue to Ordi- 
nary Shareholders made at the end of July a 
second interim dividend of 6 per cent was paid 
making a total of 10 per cent for the year to 
June 30, 1959. As stated at the time the Board 
does not propose to recommend the payment 
of a final dividend for that year. 


The reinvestment of the proceeds of the sale 
of the subsidiary Company and the completion 
of the apartment block in Vancouver, men- 
tioned in my last year’s statement, have resulted 
in an increase of some £600,000 in the value of 
the Company’s freehold and leasehold proper- 
ties the total of which stands at £5,735,901. 


FURTHER INVESTMENT IN PROPERTIES 


The recent Rights Issue has resulted in our 
Company having the means to continue the 
expansion of its property investments under the 
favourable conditions which now exist. This 
issue resulted in the Company raising approxi- 
mately £1,200,000 ; part of this is already being 
invested in properties in this country and it 
is your Board’s intention to use the balance for 
Canadian investment or development. 


We have recently made an internal valuation 
of our properties in this country but not of those 
in Canada. Taking the figures of this internal 
valuation, and the Canadian properties at cost, 
proportions between the two countries are 73 
per cent and 27 per cent. In this country 61 per 
cent of our properties are residential, 31 per 
cent offices and shops and 8 per cent light indus- 
trial. In Canada they are 23 per cent residential, 
64 per cent offices and shops and 13 per cent 
light industrial. These ratios are based on the 


properties owned at the date of the Balance 
Sheet, 
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O.K. BAZAARS (1929) LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


INCREASED VOLUME OF SALES AND TRADING PROFIT 


GOOD PROGRESS WITH EXTENSIONS AND NEW BRANCHES 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of O.K. 
Bazaars (1929), Limited, will be held on Decem- 
ber 23rd, at Johannesburg. The following are 
extracts from the Report of the Directors for the 
year ended June 30, 1959: 


Your Directors have pleasure in presenting 
their Report and the statement of Accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1959. 


The figures quoted below have been taken 
from the Consolidated Accounts which show the 
state of the affairs of the company and its 
subsidiaries. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


During the year under review, the Authorised 
Capital of the company was increased by 
£236,000 by the creation of 220,000 Ordinary, 
124,000 “A” Ordinary and 600,000 “ B” Ordin- 
ary Shares, all of 5s. each. The Issued Capital 
was increased by £283,117 by allotments in terms 
of the resolutions passed by shareholders on 
March 20, 1959. The revised capital struc- 
ture is shown in detail in the notes attached to 
the Accounts. The premiums paid on the shares 
so issued have been placed to Share Premium 
Account, which after deduction of the expenses 
of the Issue, has increased by £1,913,831. There 
have been transferred out of this year’s profits 
£300,000 to Capital Reserve in the holding 
company and £63,100 to General Reserve in 
subsidiary companies. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATION 


The Group trading profit for the year is 
£2,413,070 compared with £2,156,563, for the 
previous year, from which charges and appro- 
priations have been made as shown below. 


DIVIDENDS 


per share paid on July 31, 1959, the Directors 
now recommend a Final Dividend of 2s. 1)d. 
per share on the Ordinary, “A” Ordinary and 
“B” Ordinary Shares, making a total distribu- 
tion for the year of 3s. 14d. per share. 


GENERAL 


The Company had a successful year, increasing 
its volume of sales and its trading profits over 
the previous year. Stocks at the year end were 
approximately 7} per cent more than in June, 
1958, due to the additional turnover and the 
opening of new branches. We again pay tribute 


‘to our South African manufacturers who are 


responsible for most of our requirements, and 
it is gratifying to record that not only have they 
given us good service, but they have continued 
to improve the standard of their products ; 
nevertheless it is still necessary to import from 
abroad. We do not consider it in the best 
interests of the country to give protective tariffs 
to local industries until they have achieved a 
high standard of quality at competitive prices 
with world markets. Provision for the replace- 
ment, renewals and modernisation of shop 
fittings and equipment has this year been 
increased by an amount of £239,372, so as to 
enabie us to continue our policy of modernising 
our shop layout and sales presentation. 


Trading operations of certain subsidiaries in 
the Union have been transferred to the parent 
company and to a fellow-subsidiary, with the 
object of reducing the number of trading com- 
panies in the Group, and effecting economies in 
administration and accounting. Our trading 
operations in Rhodesia have from July 1, 1959, 
been transferred to a wholly-owned subsidiary 
company registered in Southern Rhodesia. 


DEVELOPMENT 


In December, 1959, the large extensions to the 














In addition to the Interim Dividend of 1s. Company’s branches at Port Elizabeth and 
1958 1959 
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Wynberg (Cape) will have been completed, and 
good progress is being made with the extensions 
to Salisbury and with the new branch at Rose- 
bank (Johannesburg). A branch was opened at 
Carletonville (Far West Rand) on October 29, 
1959. We are planning to commence in 1960/61 
building operations on new branches on sites 
already acquired for the purpose at Vereeniging 
(where we are imadequately housed) and at 
Bellville (Cape), Pinetown (Natal), Sasolburg 
(Orange Free State) and Lusaka (Northern 
Rhodesia). . New warehouses were completed at 
Salisbury and Bloemfontein during the year 
and the warehouse at Durban will be completed 
next year. 


Early in 1960, a start will be made with the 
building operations on the quarter-acre site 
adjoining our Johannesburg shop. Extensions at 
Boksburg, Potchefstroom, Brakpan, Roodepoort, 
Germiston and Benoni are also in contempla- 
tion. Funds will be required for these projects, 
a major portion of which will be recoverable 
from Federated Stores Limited over a period of 
years. At June 30, 1959, the amount of such 
recoverable outlays was £640,924. 


HEENAN GROUP LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Heenan Group Limited was held on December 
14th at Worcester, Mr Charles L. Hill, the 
Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group net profit, before taxation, at 
£521,469 is the highest ever recorded and 
compares with £419,481 last year. Taxation 
takes £262,589 against £250,167 and the net 
profit of the Group is £258,880, which compares 
with £169,314 in 1958. 


During the year, W. G. Bagnall Limited was 
sold to W. H. Dorman & Company Limited 
Stafford, with effect from September 1, 1958, 
and accordingly no profits from this former sub- 
sidiary are included in the Accounts. 


The downward trend in the order position, 
to which I referred in my _ last State- 
ment, continued during the first half of the 
year, but thereafter there was a marked 
recovery and the year ended with a balance 
of orders of £3,600,000 compared with last 
year’s figure for the present Group companies of 
£4 million. 7 


The Group’s cash and marketable investments 
have increased considerably. This complete 
change in the position in the short space of a 
year after a long period of scarcity of funds is 
due to many factors and it is fortuitous that 
they have occurred at the same time. Your 
Board is taking steps to acquire other engineer- 
ing or allied businesses and so spread the 
interests of the Group to engineering, and 
negotiations are proceeding. 


REVIEW OF OPERATING 
COMPANIES 


Heenan & Froude Limited—In the Engine 
Test Plant Section the demand for special plant 
has absorbed a high proportion of design 
capacity. 

The record sales last year in the Eddy- 
current Coupling Section have been maintained 
and ‘business in the conveyor field has con- 
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Whilst we have continued our policy of selling 
general merchandise for cash, we have, never- 
theless, in the furniture and household appliances 
departments granted credit facilities to our 
customers under hire purchase terms. These 
departments have expanded. 


MANAGEMENT AND 
STAFF 


The Company’s continued progress has been 
achieved under the competent and enterprising 
direction of the Joint General Managers, Messrs. 
Stanley Cohen and Leonard M. Miller, who are 
the sons of the Joint Managing Directors. They 
have the co-operation and assistance of a team 
of young loyal and efficient management execu- 
tives, of whom we are justly proud. We appre- 
ciate the important part played in our business 
by our staff, and we extend to them all our 
thanks and appreciation for their continued 
loyal co-operation and hard work. This year, 
as in previous years, bonuses were paid to the 
staff. 


tinued satisfactorily. In the Electronic En- 
gineering Section sales continued to advance 
and an 80 per cent increase over the previous 
year was recorded. 


In the Industrial Cooler Section the number 
of customers supplied increased slightly, but the 
total sales value was down due to a falling-off in 
demand for quantity supply of Coolers for 
large plant installations. 


There has been a slight improvement in sales 
of Automatic Wire and Strip Forming 
Machines. 


The Municipal Engineering Division has had 
a good year, the value of contracts received 
being more than double that for the previous 
financial year. 


Fielding & Platt Limited at the end of the 
year had orders on the books slightly in excess 
of the previous year, but again as before, a 
substantial proportion of these are for long 
term delivery. However, inquiries remain 
active and it is thought that a number of capital 
equipment schemes under negotiation are likely 
to mature during the next few months. 


Production and sales of Malleable Iron and 
Grey Iron Castings by Court Works Limited 
were maintained at around the levels of the 
previous year with an unchanged balance of 
orders in hand. 


Morton Machine Company Limited had a 
satisfactory year’s trading, the output of mixing 
machinery to the Food Trade being the highest 
for many years. Export sales were world-wide 
and represented over 20 per cent of total 
production. 


IWEL Engineering Limited traded at a 
reduced profit due to the lower level of orders 
received during the year. Since the close of the 
financial year substantial overseas orders for 
IWEL equipment have been received from 
Jugoslavia and South Africa. 


The profits of Associated Locomotive 
Equipment Limited represented a reasonable 
return on capital but were well below the record 
achieved last vear. Efforts are being made to 
broaden this subsidiary’s activities outside the 
railway field. 


The report was adopted and the total dis- 


tribution of 15 per cent (10 per cent last year) 
was approved. 
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THE WALMSLEY (BURY) 
GROUP 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Makiny 
Machinery and Equipment) : 


PROMISING NEW FIELDS OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited was 
held on December 11th at Bury. 


Mr Alan Green, MP (the Chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: The 
consolidated profit for the year ended June 30, 
1959, is £832,501, as compared with £888,317. 
After charging taxation, the profit becomes 
£419,551, against £429,779. We are proposing 
a total dividend of 20 per cent, less tax. 

Total assets exceed current liabilities by 
£3,570,447, this being the balance sheet figure 
of the capital employed. 

During the year progress has been made on 
several developmemt lines, for example the 
application of the Inverform principle, the 
manufacture of large high pressure cylinders and 
of new screening equipment. These are all 
promising fields for the immediate future. 


Last year I had to point out that the pace 
of paper mill expansion throughout the world 
had considerably slowed down and that in 
consequence competition was inevitably much 
keener. This year I can report a noticeable 
revival in activity but competition retains its 
sharp edge. We have come very well through 
the period of quiescence, as our record shows. 
At no time have we been in any fundamental 
lack of work although the future has at times 
looked thin. 

About four-fifths of the orders so obtained 
within the past year have been for export to 
countries as far east as Finland, as far west as 
Newfoundland, as far south as New Zealand, 
and at many points in between. 


We have to make the necessary arrangements 
to grow in step with our customers’ needs. We 
are taking steps now to expand our facilities 
and we shall not fail to examine any promising 
method of increasing our resources or of 
making them more flexible in use 

In this connection Mr Green said that certain 
proposals were now at an advanced stage of 
examination, and he hoped it would be possible 
to put them before Shareholders very shortly. 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


Mr Green continued: In general the pros- 
pects for the future are encouraging in that the 
order book is good for the next 12 months and 
there is a considerable tide of mew and 
important inquiries. I must, however, repeat 
that competition in all markets is vigorous and 
of a high standard. We cannot afford any 
complacency at any level in our organisation. 
To possess the ability to deliver the right article 
at the right price when the customer wants it 
is the job to which your Board devotes constant 
care and attention. I hope that none of us, nor 
the country, is going to be carried away with 
the idea that it is automatic and easy in present 
circumstances to improve our position. We can 
do better for ourselves, but only if we continue 
to meet home and overseas competition. 

Your Company is today in a healthy state. 
We are moving now into a future which, in my 
opinion, presents a stimulating challenge which 
we are equipped to meet if we recognise that its 
circumstances are different from those which 
have obtained in the past. 

The report was adopted. 
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JOHN SMITH’S TADCASTER 
BREWERY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


LARGER OUTPUT AND SALES 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting of 
this company, was held on December 15th at 
Tadcaster, Mr W. H. D. Riley-Smith, TD, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment: 


In the first half of the past financial. year 
your company experienced the foggiest and 
dreariest winter and in the second half year the 
sunniest and driest summer ever enjoyed in 
living memory. The results were a depressing 
falling off in trade followed by an inspiring 
uplift, helped along by the Chancellor’s welcome 
reduction in duty. The final result has been 
an increase in output and sales both to John 
Smith’s customers and to our new Whitworth 


customers and the results translated into 
financial terms are to be seen in the 
accounts. 


One of the effects of the lower rate of beer 
duty was to place a burden upon your company 
of carrying the reduction in duty on stocks on 
hand. This item, which amounted to £49,083, 
has been charged against the Trading Profit 
of the year and applies not only to the stocks at 
the Brewery but includes also rebates granted to 
our tenants and other customers to cover the 
adjustment in value of the stocks held by them. 
Two other provisions in the Budget also require 
comment, one is the change in the basis of charg- 
ing Licence Duty, the benefit of which is to 
some extent off-set by the fact that the Trade 
has to stand part of the reduction in beer duty. 
The second item is the abolition of the payment 
of Monopoly Value which for a long time has 
appeared to be unfair and out-of-date. 


DIVIDEND RAISED 


The Profit before taxation of £1,221,084 shows 
an increase of £89,795 over the previous year 
and is the highest ever achieved. Taxation 
absorbs £626,000, being equivalent to 10s. 3d. 
in the £ of the profits for the year compared 
with lls. 5d. last year. The profit after taxa- 
tion of £595,084 is £108,795 higher than that 
of the previous year. After bringing in £45,000 
being over-provisions for taxation arising mainly 
from the reduction in the standard rate of in- 
come tax, £305,000 is appropriated to Reserves 
and a final dividend of 8 per cent is recom- 
mended on the Ordinary shares, which, with the 
interim dividend of 34 per cent, makes a total 
distribution of 114 per cent compared with 104 
per cent for last year. 


In April last we opened the new Marples 
Hotel in Sheffield and other new properties 
opened are The Travellers Rest, Crossgates, 
Leeds, the Frigate, Marske, and the John 
O’Gaunt, Sheffield. The past year has been one 
of consolidation of our acquisition of Whitworth, 
Son & Nephew Ltd. We continue to maintain 
a useful export trade to Belgium. We have been 
alive to the growing demand for Lager in this 
country and have concluded a trading arrange- 
ment with the Alken Brewery in Belgium for 
the importation of bulk supplies of their Lager 
for bottling at Tadcaster. Alken Lager has had 
a good reception in our trading area. It is 
hoped that this trading arrangement may also 
benefit our export trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The annua] general meeting of this company 
was held on December 10th in London. 


Mr Robert Annan, chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: 


It is gratifying to be able to report a material 
increase in the profits earned by the Group in 
the year under review and to recommend for the 


second year in succession an increase in divi- 
dend. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of 
the operating company shows a profit for the 
year, after charging taxation, of £2,364,000, 
which is an increase of £651,000, or 38 per cent, 
when compared with the previous year. 


An interim dividend of ls. 3d. per Ordinary 
share, less tax, was paid on June 30th and, as 
the operating company has now declared a Final 
dividend of 3s. 9d, per share, less tax, your 
Directors recommend the payment of a like divi- 
dend on the increased Ordinary Capital of the 
parent Company ranking for dividend. 


NEW MINES DOUBLE OUTPUT 


The gold mining industry in the Union of 
South Africa continued to expand and is now 
producing nearly a million and three-quarter 
ounces each month. This expansion is due 
mainly to the new mines of the Far West Rand 
and the Orange Free State. These new mines 
have practically doubled their output of gold 
and have more than doubled their profit from 
gold in the last four years. Our investment is 
mainly in these mines and has in almost every 


case brought us increased dividends in the past 
year. 


The discovery of the Witwatersrand dates 
back more than seventy years. Since then, ex- 
ploration in which all the groups have taken 
part has resulted in the discovery of new mining 
areas to the east and to the west of the original 
field, extending into the Orange Free State. 


In pursuance of this policy we have recently 
secured options on mineral rights over an aggre- 
gate area of 60,000 morgen, that is over 125,000 
acres. 


We are maintaining our policy of exploration 
in various parts of the world, concentrating on 
areas known to be mineral bearing. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


As the result of an offer made last March we 
acquired the whole of the remaining capital of 
The African Land and Investment Co., Ltd., in 
which for many years we owned control. To 
this company we have now transferred, with 
Treasury consent, all the administrative and 
technical services hitherto provided to the 
various South African companies in our Group 
by New Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd. Its 
name has now been changed to “Gold Fields 
of South Africa Limited ” which is the original 
name under which this Group was founded in 
1887. 


For the last forty years The Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd. has been 
purely a holding company owning the entire 
issued capital of the operating company, New 
Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd., which was 
formed because the powers conferred by the 


-to Gold Fields 


Memorandum of Association of the parent Com- 


pany were too limited and could not then be 
enlarged. 


Subsequent changes in the law have now made 
possible the desired alteration of the Memoran- 
dum. We therefore propose to merge the two 
companies, adopting a new Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, making Consolidated 
Gold Fields the main operating company of the 
group and eliminating the cumbersome two- 
company structure. 


In July and August we made offers to acquire 
the entire share capital of three companies 
engaged like ourselves in mining finance, namely, 
the Anglo-French Exploration Co., Ltd., The 
H.E. Proprietary Ltd., and New Union Gold- 
fields Ltd. The result was most gratifying as in 
each case over 90 per cent acceptance was 
secured. We are, therefore, proceeding under 
provisions of the Companies Acts to acquire the 
outstanding balance and make them wholly- 
owned subsidiaries. 


The business of Anglo-French has been 
similar to our own and about half the value of 
its investments is in companies already associated 
with our Group, strengthening our holdings in 
the Far West Rand and in the Orange Free 
State. 


In New Union we have acquired a finance 
company of South African registration, adminis- 
tering a group of mining and industrial com- 
panies. It ho'ds extensive rights over gold, coal 
and other mineral areas, including holdings in 
the Kinross gold field. Its name will be changed 
Finance Company (S.A.) 
Limited. 


Through the South African H.E. Proprietary 
we have again increased our interest in West 
Wits, Harmony and Free State Saaiplaas. 
Through the parent H.E. Proprietary we have 
new interests in Canadian mining and in indus- 
trial concerns in the United Kingdom. 


AN OFFER tROM 8, AFRICA 


Finally, as announced in the Press this morn- 
ing, we have just accepted an offer from the 
South African Mutual Finance Corporation 
(Proprietary) Limited to purchase 250,000 
Ordinary Shares out of our unissued capital at 
a price of 89s, 3d. a share not ranking for the 
final dividend now recommended 


This transaction is in acvo.u with our desire 
to encourage the investment of South African 
capital in the mining industry which forms 
such an important part of the country’s 
economy. 


The outlook for the future is encouraging. 
Results for the first five months of the current 
financial year have been fully up to expectations. 
Profits of the operating gold and copper mines 
have been increasing and the platinum com- 
panies have resumed the payment of dividends. 
If this is maintained there will be a further in- 
crease in our investment income and it should 
also be reflected in the results of our new sub- 
sidiaries. Operating conditions in South Africa 
where our main interests lie are favourable. 


The report was adopted and the absorption of 
New Consolidated Gold 
approved, 


Fields Limited 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF RE-ORGANISATION 


SPRINGBOARD FOR COMPANY’S 
FUTURE OPERATIONS 


On the occasion of an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of Carreras, Limited, held in London 
on December 14, 1959, the Chairman, Mr 
A. E. Rupert in the course of his address said: 


The Accounts before you cover a period of 
eight months ended June 30, 1959. I have 
already addressed shareholders at the Annual 
General Meeting in February of this year and 
consequently cannot add a great deal. 


We are all extremely busy with the necessary 
re-organization as outlined in my last address 
and these Accounts reflect a tidied-up situation 
designed to form a spring-board for your Com- 
pany’s future operations. 


The general position of your Company’s affairs 
is no better and no worse and the trading results 
enabled the Directors to recommend a dividend 
on the Ordinary and “‘B” Ordinary shares at 
the same rate as for the past two years. 


ACCOUNTS 


Group profits are slightly below those for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The 
profits of the parent company show some im- 
provement but this was offset by a fall in the 
profits of the Canadian subsidiary due to some 
degree to the charging against profits of some 
exceptional non-recurring items in connection 
with its re-organization, 


Provision has been made for writing off 
machinery which has no place in the new 
Basildon factory and for assisting staff who 
moved to Basildon and compensating old ser- 
vants and others who for personal reasons could 
not serve the Company at its new location and 
were prepared to continue service at Arcadia 
Works for as long as the Company needed them. 


Your Canadiarf subsidiary has gone through a 
period of similar re-organization in relation to 
outmoded plant and general streamlining of 
operations in the manufacturing unit in Quebec 
City. 

Your Board deemed it prudent to dispose 
of certain investments in competitor companies 
which has resulted in a substantial capital gain 
to your Company, which of course to some 
degree reflects the lower overdraft figures shown. 


Leaf drying and packing will in future be 
carried out by specialists in these functions and 
your Board has accordingly disposed of the 
Lytton packing plant in Southern Rhodesia and 
has made arrangements for the disposal of a 
similar plant in Leamington, Ontario. 


The Balance Sheet and the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet show a new item described as 
“Group Companies.” The amounts shown 
under these headings were the aggregate 
balances arising in the normal course of trading 
operations with other members of the Group 
and included amounts due to the Company in 
respect of the sales of Carreras products to the 
trade in the United Kingdom by the newly- 
formed marketing company to which I will make 
reference later. 


UNITED KINGDOM OPERATIONS 
Production commenced at Basildon in April 
and the move is now almost complete. 


As a result of integrated action in research, 
packaging and purchasing, your Company now 


GOMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


has available to it the advantages of Rembrandt/ 
Rothmans technical assistance in these fields. 
Your Company has also taken over from Roth- 
mans such plant as is suitable for installation at 
Basildon. 

Streamlining of Carreras and Rothmans dis- 
tribution has been achieved by the formation of 
a non-profit-making joint marketing organiza- 
tion namely Carreras Rothmans Marketing 
Division Limited. 

Cigarette sales are on the increase, mainly in 
filter brands, and small-selling uneconomical 
brands have been withdrawn. 


CANADA 


The Canadian interest in your Canadian sub- 
sidiary amounts, as you know, to about 30 per 
cent. In the spirit of partnership which I dealt 
with in my annual address, it is our desire in due 
course to offer greater participation to Canadians, 
which can only bring strength to our operations 
in Canada. 
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I am particularly pleased to be able to inform 
you that the Right Honourable Louis 
St Laurent, formerly Prime Minister of Canad:. 
has joined the Board of the Rock City Com- 
pany who, I am sure, will benefit greatly from 
the wide experience which he brings with him 


DIRECTORATE 


Since the period of the Accounts Mr E. R. 
Adler and Mr M. J. Adler have resigned from 
the Board of Carreras Limited. 


I am particularly pleased to inform you that 
Mr Edmund de Rothschild has signified his 
willingness to serve upon the Board of your 
Company and I am sure that you will agree with 
me that the experience which he will bring to 
your Board will be of the utmost value, 

In conclusign I should like to thank the press 
for their most kind interest in your Company’s 
affairs and for the degree of confidence which 
they have shown. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 








M-KECHNIE BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 
CONTINUED PROGRESS ENVISAGED 


The annual general meeting of McKechnie 
Brothers Limited was held on December 17th in 
Birmingham. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman Mr John 
Duncan McKechrie: 


In my Statement last year I expressed con- 
fidence in our continued progress towards im- 
proved results. It is, therefore, with pleasure 
that I report an increase of £416,225 in the 
Group profit before taxation, the comparative 
figures being £943,834 and £527,609... The 
trading results in the UK and overseas im- 
proved and there was an approximate gain of 
£135,000 in metal values compared to a loss of 
approximately £125,000 in the previous year. 


During the year the Group’s capital additions, 
amounted to £883,592. The Parent Com- 
pany’s expenditure totalled £738,026, of which 
£667,098 was spent on the new factory at 
Aldridge and the remainder on new plant and 
buildings elsewhere. The Subsidiary Com- 
panies’ expenditure totalled £145,566, of which 
£136,589 was spent overseas on plant and build- 
ings. The financing of this heavy expenditure 
and the acquisition of African-French Metals 
Holdings (Pty.) Ltd. reduced our liquid re- 
sources from £986,000 in 1958 to £246,000 this 
year. Our further capital commitments, which 
amount to £302,000 are expected to be financed 
out of revenue. ~ 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Towards the end of the year it became 
evident that it was costing more to finance the 
business, partly due to increases in the prices of 
raw materials and partly to capital requirements. 
In view of this position the Board decided to 
sell all the Group’s investments held in the 
UK at a considerable profit on cost. 

The past year has not been without its pro- 
duction and administration difficulties. 

It is almost six years since work was started 
on the new factory at Aldridge, but it was prac- 
tically finished by the end of the year, apart 
from the installation of more new plant. The 
final transfer from the old works was completed 


during the year, except for the ingot department 
which will be moved shortly. The cost of the 
new factory exceeded the original estimate, due 
to rises in prices and additional plant and build- 
ings being required. However, we now have a 
very fine factory and there is no doubt that 
your Board’s foresight in this venture will be- 
come more and more apparent in the future. 
The Sulphate of Copper trade continued to 
cause us serious anxiety and we had to face up 
to a reorganisation at our Widnes Works which 
necessitated a regrettable reduction in staff and 
employees. This works’ contribution to our 
profits has been seriously affected by poor prices 
for Sulphate of Copper during the past two 
years, but we are hopeful that the steps we have 
taken will improve the position in due course. 


OVERSEAS 


Our Overseas Companies in South Africa and 
New Zealand continued to make a good contri- 
bution to the Group’s profits. These Companies 
are well managed and I have great confidence 
in their future. Here again the foresight of 
your Directors in establishing these Companies 
has been well justified. 

A small associated company in which our 
South African Subsidiary, Eachairn Investment 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd., was interested has proved a 
disappointment and the investment therein has 
been written off, as shown in the Consolidated 
Accounts. 

The past year has been one of reorganisation 
for Progressive Welder in Canada and, whilst it 
appears to be settling down, it is too early to 
say more. 

Your Board feels that it must continue to 
conserve its resources and is recommending a 
final dividend of 10 per cent as before. It will 
be noted that this year the dividend is covered 
about 23 times. 

In addition, the Board is recommending a 
distribution of 5 per cent out of non-taxable 
profits. 


CURRENT YEAR 


We have no new major capital items in view 
at present and have entered a period of 
consolidation. | 

The year has commenced favourably for the 
Group and I anticipate improved results subject 
to there being no sudden change in trading 
conditions. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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W. & C. FRENCH LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of W. & G 
French Limited was held on December 18th in 
London, 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Mr Charles S. French: 


The Trading results for the Company’s 
financial year to March 3lst last are disappoint- 
ing, but the decline was not altogether 
unexpected. The Trading Profit for the year 
at £569,641 is £177,457 less than last year. 
The Net Profit at £253,227 is subject to taxation 
of £126,000, so that the Taxed Profit is £127,227 
as against £233,460 last year, a decrease of 
£106,233. 


The Directors recommend that the Bonus 
Dividend of 10 per cent which has been paid 
on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Shares for 
the last two years, shall now be consolidated, 
making a total Dividend of 25 per cent. The 
Directors feel that the recommendation is justi- 
fied having regard to the earnings cover. 


As for the current year the present volume 
of work is being maintained at the level of last 
year, and in consequence our resources are being 
fully employed. There are a number of con- 
tracts in hand, however, particularly for building 
work, which were taken at keen prices during 
a period of severe competition, and where the 
margins of profit are very narrow. Despite 
the favourable working conditions of the recent 
summer, therefore, the profits for the current 
year may not necessarily show any material 
improvement over the preceding year. 


ALLIED LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES 


- The annual general meeting of Allied Leather 
Industries Limited was held on December 11th 
in London, Mr H. G. Barlow (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The*® consolidated accounts 
show a Group Trading Profit of £165,609, 
Income Tax and Profits Tax require £86,056, 
leaving a net profit of £79,553. 

The abnormally high profit is largely due to 
the fact that when we took stock in June, 1958, 
hide prices had reached a very low level and 
we had to write our stocks down in accordance 
with replacement costs at that time. Hides, 
however, recovered their value slowly during 
the first eight months of our trading year so that 
we recovered the stock losses during this period 
and in the last four months of our trading year 
hides rose suddenly to the highest prices they 
have reached since the Korean war. For- 
tunately these peak hide prices have not been 
maintained, as we were finding it impossible to 
obtain sufficiently high prices for our leather 
to recover our costs ; and undoubtedly some of 
our profit for this past trading year will be 
required to cover this difference between the 
cost of hide and the price obtained for the 
finished leather. 

Further progress has been made in the repair 
side of our business. 

The reduction in Purchase Tax, to which I 
referred last year, has undoubtedly helped the 
sale of our leather goods production. 

The report was adopted and a total distribu- 
tion of 10 per cent approved. 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


TAKE-OVER BIDS AND MERGERS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the Second Industrial Trust Limited, was held 
on December 10th in London. Sir Edwin S. 
Herbert KBE, LLB, the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech said: 

After deducting all outgoings the net revenue 
is some £11,000 up at £135,573. 

We commenced the current financial year 
with a Government likely to remain in office 
for the full term. Whatever the political colour 
of the Government this can only be a good 
thing, since what lies ahead can be measured 
in some degree. 

At the moment the economic barometer would 
appear to be set fair. Industry and commerce 
with one or two notable exceptions are very 
buoyant, Heavy industry has lagged behind 
in the general surge forward but, in my view, 
it must follow the general trend before long. 
Shipping may perhaps have longer to wait. 


I would like to refer to the subject of take- 
over bids and mergers which has been much 
in the news in recent months. I do not want 
to cover all the ground which has been dealt 
with so fully in the press: I only want to stress 
one particular aspect of the problem. 


NEED FOR FULL INFORMATION 


There have been a number of instances of 
offers made in the last twelve months where the 
Shareholders concerned have had too little infor- 
mation on which to come to a decision. In some 
cases the offer is made by an agent on behalf of 
a Principal, whose identity is not disclosed. 
Again, if the offer is made on the basis of an 
exchange of Shares, insufficient information is 
given to assess the value of the Shares offered 
in exchange, a value which may or may not 
coincide with their current market price. On 
the other hand Shareholders to whom the offer 
is made, frequently do not receive sufficient 
information from their own Board of Directors 
to enable them to calculate, on present market 
values, the worth of the assets which they are 
asked to give up. It is clear from what I have 
just said that it is essential that if take-over bids 
or mergers, which in most cases are funda- 
mentally sound, are not to fall into disrepute 
with the investing public, then full disclosure 
of all the necessary information should be made 
by both parties at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

A number of bodies are setting up Committees 
to make further studies of this problem and no 
doubt it will also be considered by Lord 
Jenkins’ Committee. This discussion is all to 
the good. My only comment at the moment is 
that the facts of individual cases differ so widely 
that in my opinion the only solution is a recog- 
nised practice rather than statutory regulation, 
a remark which may well apply also to other 
matters to be considered in relation to possible 
amendments of the Companies Act. 


Having in the past criticised the issue of non- 
voting Shares, I am glad that I can again record 
that a number of companies in the past year have 
decided to enfranchise Shares hitherto without 
a vote. Nevertheless, there are still too many 
companies with a large number of their equity 
Shareholders voiceless in the affairs of the com- 
panies which, in very large measure, they own. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
total dividend of 15 per cent for the year (against 
14 per cent) was approved. 
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NORTH KALGURLI (1912) 


MINE IN GOOD SHAPE 


The Annual General Meeting of North 
Kalgurli (1912) Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 16th in London, Mr H. A. Kemlo, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Our accounts cover 13} four- 
weekly periods to the end of March, 1959. The 
current year will run to March 29, 1960, and 
at the end of the year, and at the beginning of 
the following year, our returns will cover periods 
of six weeks so as to eliminate additional office 
work. 


We treated 361,213 tons of ore, producing 
84,770 ounces of gold, as against 340,204 tons 
for 75,185 ounces last year. We also treated 
1,819 tons of stored concentrates producing 
4,107 ounces of gold. Our gross mining income 
after allowing for the reduction of the concen- 
trates stockpile was £1,075,027 against £953,111 
last year, and our net profit was £162,827 
against £143,462. The net profit was adversely 
affected by rising costs. 

It is proposed to repeat last year’s final divi- 
dend of 6d. a share making 104d. a share for the 
year. 

In September and October I paid a visit to 
Kalgoorlie. The Mine is in good shape and we 
can be reasonably confident about the future. 

Reviewing the overall development scope, the 
immediate and long-term prospects offer a wide 
range of objectives which, with careful planning, 
should ensure maintenance of ore reserves for 
many future years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones Limited was held on 
December 10th in London, Mr Philip V. 
Summer (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The volume of work completed this year was 
higher than that of the previous year and the 
Accounts show a substantial increase in profit. 
Export trade continues difficult, and variable. 

The Consolidated Profits before Taxation 
amount to £281,806 against £214,103 last year. 
The amount provided for taxation is £131,479 
(last year £117,426). The Consolidated Profits 
after Taxation are £150,327 (£96,677 last year). 

A Final Dividend of 10 per cent less Income 
Tax is proposed, making a total Dividend for 
the year of 20 per cent. 

Although Intercommunication is the mainstay 
of the business, and our loudspeaking Master 
Station is famous everywhere, our installation 
department is by no means solely engaged in 
installing intercommunication telephones. The 
sales and rental of Staff Location Systems, Time 
Control Systems, e.g. electric clock systems and 
time recorders, and products ancillary thereto, 
increased satisfactorily during the year. 

Grampian Reproducers Limited make a large 
variety of electronic equipment, particularly 
amplifiers, microphones and loudspeakers, and 
during the past year have developed a dynamic 
microphone which has been received very 


favourably by the electrical trade. 

Again we finished the year under review with 
a good order book, and sales results in the 
current year are also satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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SAMUEL OSBORN 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS. TO IMPROVE 
MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCY 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Samuel Osborn & Co. Limited was held on 
December 11th at Sheffield. 


Mr Frank A, Hurst (chairman and managing 
director), presided, and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

Last year, you will recall, I stated that whilst 
trading conditions during the first nine months 
of the period then under review had been good, 
the last three months had felt the effects of the 
recession and that these were still in evidence 
at the time of the Annual General Meeting. 
Our present accounts refer to the year ended 
July 31, 1959, and the recession continued 
throughout the whole of the period to which 
they relate. 


The Manufacturing and Trading Profit for 
the year under review amounted to £1,093,948 
and it is disappointing that this again is less than 
in the preceding year. The turnover for the 
year was substantially reduced but I am happy 
to be able to report that, notwithstanding re- 
duced sales, the profit of the main manufactur- 
ing companies has been at the same level as in 
. the previous year and the overall decrease in 
profit is almost wholly accounted for by a de- 
crease in the profits of other subsidiaries, includ- 
ing the overseas selling companies. This causes 
us satisfaction in that it indicates that although 
there has been keen competition our efforts to 
improve our manufacturing efficiency have been 
successful. 


As I have stated, the turnover was reduced 
substantially, and in view of this it may be 
queried why we have proposed to increase the 
‘dividend, as announced in our Report and 
Accounts for the year. The explanation is that 
since the end of the financial year our turnover 
has increased and we have a much heavier order 
book load. Prospects are better now than they 
were at this time last year, and, despite the 
reduced turnover, our main factories were able 
to operate almost as satisfactorily as in the pre- 
vious year, therefore the Board felt it only right 
and proper that the shareholders should partici- 
pate, particularly in view of the conservative 
distributions of earlier years. 


EXPORT TRADE 


With regard to export trade I have to report 
that there was a considerable drop; desperate 
competition has been and is, in fact, being 
experienced and we suspect that some of the 
prices quoted by our overseas competitors are 
completely unrelated to production costs. 


The European Common Market is now an 
accomplished fact and we must expect to find 
it increasingly difficult to maintain our trade in 
those countries comprising the. market. On the 
other hand, an agreement between what is 
known as the “Outer Seven” has now been 
negotiated, and we must hope that it will bring 
benefits to this country, although certain sections 
of industry, including our own, may have further 
competition to face from one or two highly 
industrialised members of that group. 


Last year I noted that the Government was 
embarking upon measures which it hoped would 
stimulate trade, and it is pleasing to us all to 
recognise that the measures taken have been so 
successful. It.is my opinion, however, that there 
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is still some extravagance in Government 
spending which calls for attention so that 
taxation may be further reduced in order to 
help us to face up to our fiercest competitors. 


CONTROL OF IMPORTS URGED 


In my last year’s speech I referred to what 
to me seems an inexplicable reluctance on the 
part of the Board of Trade to put into effect a 
simple system of control of imports which has 
been strongly advocated by many sections of 
industry, in order to safeguard our home market 
against dumping by our overseas competitors. 
What has been suggested by us is nothing more 
or less than the same system we in this country 
have to follow when selling to certain countries 
abroad, of stating on our invoices the equivalent 
home market value of the goods concerned. 


All efforts to persuade our authorities to 
be realistic have so far failed, but I consider that 
in a matter so serious as this the views of 
industry cannot continue to be _ ignored 
indefinitely. 





MINWORTH METALS 
LIMITED 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Minworth Metals Limited was held on 
December 14th in London, Sir John Fox, OBE 
(the chairman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated report: 

Bearing in mind that the early months of the 
year were overshadowed by the general recession 
in the steel industry, I am sure it will be felt 
that the results for the year are most gratifying. 
The trading profit for 1959 is greater than that 
of 1958 by 31 per cent. We continue to 
improve and develop our technique and this 
work, year by year, has been reflected in our 
results. Plant and buildings are well main- 
tained and during the year we have brought into 
commission a new laboratory and additional 
factory extensions. 

During the year the price of ferro-tungsten 
fluctuated between 6s. 6d. per lb in July, 1958, 
to a maximum of 8s. 9d. in June, 1959, finishing 
the year at 8s. 7d., an overall difference in the 
year equivalent to £188 per ton. Whilst this 
increasé resulted in some stock gain, it must 
not be assumed that the satisfactory figures 
before you are due to this cause. 

The group trading profit for the year was 
£124,347. After deducting United Kingdom 
taxation amounting to £62,196, there is left, 
after adding back taxation provisions of 
previous years no longer required, an available 
balance of £66,786. Your directors feel justified 
in recommending a dividend of 30 per cent, 
requiring £33,583 after deduction of income tax, 
and they propose that the balance of £33,203 be 
retained for use in the business of the group. 


At an extraordinary general meeting resolu- 
tions will be submitted to authorise an increase 
in capital and a one for two scrip issue to 
be provided for by capitalisation of £91,384 
from general reserve. It must not be assumed 
from this that the amount distributed by way 
of dividends will be increased. We are fully 
satisfied with the current trading results to date. 
Again it is my pleasant duty, on behalf of the 
shareholders and the board, to extend our 
thanks to all our staff, without whose co- 
operation and willing assistance the continued 
progress of the company would not have been 
possible. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
scrip issue approved. 
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FURTHER EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


Some nine years ago we entered into an 
agreement with the Ohio Steel Foundry Cor- 
pany of Lima, Ohio, to manufacture and sell oi] 
refinery fittings in accordance with their designs 
and “ know-how.” That has turned out to be a 
happy and rewarding association and we look 
forward to its continuance, 


This year we have again sought to extend our 
activities by acquiring techniques from the other 
side of the Atlantic and have entered into an 
agreement to manufacture under licence from 
Union Carbide Corporation a number of special 
alloys of the high-nickel and high-cobalt types 
applicable in the most severe conditions of 
corrosion or high-temperature or both, beyond 
those which can be withstood by our existing 
range of stainless and heat-resisting steels, 
These will be marketed under the well-known 
trade marks “ Hastelloy” and “ Multimet” of 
which we shall be registered users. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


KENWELL PROPERTY 
HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT 





The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 11th in 
London, Sir Cyril Black, JP, DL, MP, FRICS, 
FAI, -chairman, presiding. 


; The following are the main features from his 
circulated statement: 


Position Strengthened—When your present 
Directors took control on November 24, 1958, 
the Company was a “shell” and its only sub- 
stantial asset consisted of cash. There have been 
very substantial changes in the capital position, 
thus greatly strengthening it. 


Further Acquisitions—At June 30th last the 
Group owned freehold and leasehold properties 
at a book cost or valuation totalling £864,816. 
Since then we have acquired the share capital 
of two further property investment Companies, 
which own properties in Manchester, Bourne- 
mouth and Hull. The properties owned by the 
Group have a total book cost or valuation 
of £1,037,028, and we have negotiations well 
advanced for the acquisition of further proper- 
ties, 

Future Earnings.—Further purchases of 
property will be made. Earnings during the 
current year are likely to be very substantial. 


Capital Increase and Bonus Issue.—It is pro- 
posed to increase the Authorised Share Capital 
to £1 million by the creation of 500,000 54 per 
cent Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each 
and to issue to Ordinary Stockholders by way of 
capitalisation 240,984 fully paid Preference 
Shares on a one-for-ten basis. 


DIVIDEND FORECAST 


At the Meeting the Chairman announced 
that in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, 
the Directors would pay an interim dividend 
in May of 7} per cent, less tax, and recom- 
mend a final dividend of 124 per cent, less tax, 
making a total distribution of 20 per cent, less 
tax, for the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the increase of capital was approved. 
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Dividends from 


MMEDIATELY after the election, the buying 

of steel shares represented the release 
of pent-up desires and demands. With the 
threat of nationalisation removed, buying 
brought the yields on steel equities down 
to correspond with economic facts instead 
of political fears. Some of the buyers 
thought ahead to the present dividend 
season and they rightly anticipated higher 
dividends. Only the wildest optimists 
will be disappointed with the dividends. 
Some individual shares suffered a slight 
check immediately after the dividend 
declarations but in the recent market rally, 
steel shares have been in the forefront and 
most prices are at the year’s peak. 

Economics must now rule investors’ pre- 
ferences. First, the dividends are well 
covered, even though the year to Septem- 
ber 30th was a poor one for the heavy 
steelmakers in its earlier months. This 
year profits should rise ; but the industry 
still has big investment programmes to 
complete and the need for self-financing will 
remain pressing (though not quite so 
pressing as it was in the days when a 
Labour victory still seemed possible). 
Secondly, demand for steel has been rising 
since the summer and the makers of heavy 
steels are beginning to enjoy some of the 
prosperity that the makers of lighter steels 
have enjoyed throughout the year. Thirdly, 
though it is clear that the pricing policies 
of the Iron and Steel Board, based on re- 
placement costs, do not allow the British 
steel companies to earn such high profits as 
American steel producers when the industry 
is working well below rated capacity, those 
policies, given a reasonable flow of export 
orders, do ensure that even when capacity 
is as underemployed as it was this year 
profits remain fairly good. 

The slightly surprising feature of the 
preliminary figures from Colvilles is that in 
spite of a decline in the group’s output of 
coke, pig-iron and steel ingots and castings, 
trading profits advanced by 6 per cent, from 
£11,152,075 to £11,813,912, in the year to 
end-September. The explanation may be 
that since the middle of the financial year 
the recovery in demand for light products, 
to which the directors referred in the 
summer, has spread to the heavier products 
of the group. The directors now say that 
“all present indications point to an in- 
creasing pressure of demand for all classes 
of steel.” The ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 13 per cent to 14 per cent and 
although some optimists were hoping for 
1§ per cent the market was well satisfied 
and the £1 ordinary shares gained 4s. 6d. 
to 72s. 3d. to yield 3.9 per cent. 

Net profits before a transfer of 


the Steelmakers 


£2,000,000 to capital reserve, as in the 
previous year, have risen from {2,214,850 
to £3,675,091. Taxation fell from 
£4,437,034 to £3,676,817 and depreciation 
is almost unchanged at £2,363,646 ;. the 
charge for “ additional depreciation ” (that 
is for fixed assets replacement) is down 
from £270,028 to £98,358. The group’s 
reserves will benefit from a windfall of some 
£2,000,000 arising from over-provisions for 
tax in previous years and certain non- 
recurring items. 

The directors say that the construction of 
the new slabbing mill at Ravenscraig is 
proceeding steadily and plans for the 
§00,000 ton strip mill project, which is ex- 
pected to begin production in 1963, are well 
advanced. Under an agreement with the 
Ministry of Power the Government will 
help finance this project by up to 
£50,000,000 : the remark that the directors 
“think it desirable that as great a pro- 
portion as possible of the total capital 
expenditure for the strip-mill scheme 
should come from the company’s own 
resources” suggests that the present 
cautious dividend policy, as underlined by 
an earnings cover on the ordinary dividend 
of 5.4 times, is likely to continue for some 
time to come. 

Stewarts and Lloyds forecast its results 
for the year to October 3rd at the time of 
the rights issue in October. The final pay- 
ment is now formally declared at 8 per cent, 
making an unchanged total dividend of 
II per cent for the year. The same pay- 
ment has been forecast for the current year 
on the capital as increased by the rights 
issue. Although the sales of the group fell 
by only 3 per cent, from £123 million to 
£1183 million, trading profits after depre- 
ciation fell by 22 per cent from £14} million 
to £11 million. Net profits have fallen by 
20 per cent from £6.6 million to £5.4 mil- 
lion, but the dividend cover for the ordinary 
dividend is still almost four times on the 
old capital. 

Stewarts and Lloyds ingot production 
rose by 7 per cent and tube output was also 
slightly higher. Deliveries to customers 
other than the oil industry showed a con- 
siderable increase but a fall of over 100,000 
tons in those to the oil industry resulted -in 
total deliveries for the year being 4 per cent 
down at 833,000 tons. 

The improvement in trade announced at 
the time of the rights issue has continued 
apart from business with the oil companies. 
The directors also say that the proceeds from 
the issue will eliminate the overdraft of 
£114 million but further bank borrowing 
will be necessary in the current year to meet 
the continued expenditure on capital de- 
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velopment. The £1 shares at 56s. 6d. yield 
just over 4 per cent. 

John Summers is the biggest sheet 
supplier in the steel industry and the 7 per 
cent rise in trading profits in the 53 weeks 
ended October 3rd, from £12,554,521 to 
£13,436,122, was expected. The ordinary 
dividend has been raised from the equiva- 
lent of 103 per cent to 12} per cent on the 
capital as increased by last May’s one-for- 
two scrip issue ; and the directors say that 
they hope to pay an interim dividend for 
the current financial year of 6 per cent 
(against the equivalent of 4 per cent). The 
£1 ordinary shares at 77s. yield 3.3 per 
cent on the latest dividend covered about 
2} times by earnings—the lowest return 
currently offered by a steel equity. But on 
the basis of a total distribution for 1959-60 
of 143 per cent the yield at this price would 
be around 3 per cent. 

Depreciation, including the appropriation 
to fixed assets replacement reserve, is 
slightly higher at £4,292,330 (against 
£4,216,340) and a higher tax charge of 
£4,020,000 (against £3,760,000) has left 
net earnings at {4,148,654 (compared with 
£3,048,404). The charge for taxation is 
struck after crediting {£440,000 (against 
£172,000) in respect of investment allow- 
ances, reflecting the expansion scheme at 
Shotton, and after writing back £320,000 
(against £200,000) from over-provisions in 
previous years. Over the last two years 
Shotton has been working to full capacity. 

Trading results from the Steel Company 
of Wales for the year ended September 30th 
were much as expected. The ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent had already been 
forecast and compares with the equivalent 
of 9 per cent for 1957-58 ; and as the princi- 
pal customers of Steel of Wales are the 
motor trade and other durable consumer 
industries (as well as the canners) the rise 
in trading profits of § per cent, from 
£22,181,916 to £23,290,814, was not sur- 
prising. A higher depreciation charge of 
£6,646,515 (against £6,108,228) was more 
than offset by the fall in the tax charge 
from £6,000,000 to {5,000,000 and an 
almost unchanged amount set aside for 
fixed assets replacement reserve left net 
earnings higher at £4,229,150, compared 
with £3,038,847. The ordinary dividend 
is covered 2} times by earnings. 

The boom in the motor industry brought 
prosperity to Steel of Wales in 1957-58 and 
again, but in still greater measure, in 1958- 
59. At the same time the revival in sales of 
consumer durables must have contributed to 
bigger profits. Now the directors have 
announced a further development pro- 
gramme, costing about £30 million, which 
is designed to raise the group’s output of 
sheet to 3.65 million tons by 1962, as well 
as increase its production of tinplate. The 
cash flow of about £11 million suggests that 
in order to finance the new programme the 
directors may be forced to extend the 
group’s already heavy borrowings. A more 
generous dividend policy thus seems no 
closer than it did last year. At 49s. the 
£1 ordinary shares yield 4.1 per cent. 


Distillers 


N increase in the interim dividend of 
Distillers from 4 to 5 per cent, now 
formally declared, had been promised as a 
step towards reducing the disparity between 
the two payments, but the half yearly results 
are such that a final dividend of 10 per 
cent has become a distinct possibility. That 
would raise the total dividend for the year 
from the equivalent of 123 per cent to 15 
per cent. 

Group trading profits for the six months 
to September 30th advanced by 144 per 
cent, from {£12,841,000 to £14,686,000 ; 
lower income accruing from trade invest- 
ments and an increase in minority interests 
have left the parent’s net profit before tax 
some 11} per cent higher at £14,512,000 
(compared with £13,032,000). Favourable 
trading results have been maintained in the 
second half of Distillers’ financial year, but 
the directors say that the outcome is more 
difficult to assess, for now that Scotch 
whisky is freely available the seasonal 
pattern of demand is changing. They are 
however confident that the full year’s results 
will be satisfactory. The interim report 
makes no mention of Distillers’ industrial 
interests, but in August the chairman 
referred to “increased industrial activity 
from which your company should benefit ” 
and it seems clear from the half year’s 
results that it has done so. Since these 
results were announced, the ros. ordinary 
shares have risen by Is. 13d. to 36s. 103d., 
to yield just over 4 per cent on the assump- 
tion of a 15 per cent dividend. 


International Computers 
and Tabulators 


HE {1 ordinary shares of International 

Computers and Tabulators have been 
strongly favoured by United States in- 
vestors' and before the results were 
announced this week they offered only 2 
per cent on a forecast dividend of 8 per 
cent. ICT, which resulted from the merger 
of Powers-Samas Accounting Machines with 
British Tabulating Machines, includes in its 
results for the year to September 30th only 
nine months profits of Powers-Samas. Total 
profits of the group before tax were 
£2,329,000, which compares’ with 
£2,025,000 earned separately by the two 
companies in their last full financial years. 
A fuller picture of the extent to which 
profits have risen will be seen in the full 
accounts, for the depreciation charge where 
equipment is rented by customers is usually 
high ; out of British Tabulating Machine’s 
gross profit of £3,766,000 for 1958, no less 
than £1,740,000 was charged for deprecia- 
tion. 

The surprise in these results is that the 
ordinary dividend is ro per cent, as opposed 
to the 8 per cent forecast at the time of the 
merger. A conservative dividend policy had 
been hinted at in view of the costs of 
development overseas, and since the shares 
issued as rights last July will participate in 
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all future dividends, the directors must 
surely be confident that 10 per cent can be 
maintained on the enlarged ordinary capital. 
The rights issue together with-an issue of 
54 per cent debentures will bring in about 
£8 million. A loan of £2 million from the 
FCI has been repaid and the rest of the 
new money is being used to pay off over- 
drafts of over £5 million. The £1 shares 
(of which Vickers holds 38 per cent) are 
currently priced at 71s. to yield 23 per cent 
on the ro per cent dividend. 


Associated Commercial 
Vehicles 


ARNINGS of Associated Commercial 
Vehicles have followed an erratic course 
over the past few years and the preliminary 
statement for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th is as encouraging as last year’s 
was depressing. In 1957-58 profits before 
tax slumped from £1,030,000 to £432,000, 
but this year they have climbed back to 
£966,000. No information about deprecia- 
tion is given in the preliminary statement 
but the directors say that the net profit, after 
tax of £439,432 (against £258,155), is up 
from £163,003 to £538,238. The ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 15 per cent 
to 173 per cent, which is 23 per cent better 
than the forecast made earlier in the year. 
The directors attribute the sharp recovery 
in the group’s earnings to the benefits of 
last year’s reorganisation and rationalisation 
policies and—perhaps more important—to 
the abolition of the purchase tax on com- 
mercial vehicles in April. The removal of 
the nationalisation threat following the 
election has prompted many road hauliers 
to speed up their vehicle replacement pro- 
grammes, so the boom in commercial 
vehicle sales may continue for some time to 
come and the recovery in ACV’s earnings 
may not be short-lived. Lord Brabazon, 
the chairman, has at last got the expanding 
home market he has so constantly been 
exhorting the Government to create, and 
with ACV’s exports still buoyant in an in- 
creasingly competitive market, the yield of 
5-I per cent on the £1 ordinary shares at 
69s. 6d. may not put too big a discount on 
the future. 


London and Lancashire 
Insurance 


_ order to finance further expansion, 
mainly abroad, London and Lancashire 
Insurance is to make its first cash issue for 
nearly seventy years. To make for a 
broader market the £1 units are to be sub- 
divided into 5s. units and one new §s. share 
is to be offered at 35s. for every five §s. 
units held. Following this news the {1 
stock units fell by 12s. 6d. to 173s. 9d. so 
that the rights are worth §s. 6d. per {1 
unit, or Is. 43d. per 5s. unit. The new 
shares will not rank for the final dividend 
of 20 per cent to be declared in May, which 
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will leave the full year’s dividend un. 
changed at 373 per cent. The directors 
expect to maintain this rate for 1960 on the 
capital as increased by the rights issue. The 
chairman, Mr R. M. Preston, says that it 
is doubtful if the recent unsatisfactory fire 
and accident experience in North America 
will show any improvement in the current 
year but he is confident that “ normal con- 
ditions will return in the next few years,” 
At an estimated ex rights price of 42s. the 
new §s. stock units will yield around 4} per 
cent, 


Firth Cleveland 


HE 4s. ordinary shares of Firth Cleve- 
land, the industrial holding company, 
were put on the market as recently as last 
July. The offer of four million of the shares 
was over-subscribed three times, but when 
dealings began the price did not rise much 
above the issue price of 16s. 6d. Investors 
who then bought the shares must be very 
satisfied, for they are now quoted around 
31s. This week alone they have risen by 
7s., following the news that Firth Cleveland 
is to acquire Broadmead Ltd., a private 
company which owns about 300 shops 
dealing in radio and television sets and 
electrical and domestic appliances. Broad- 
mead is a successful enterprise created 
from small beginnings. Mr John James, 
the founder and chairman of Broadmead, 
opened a single shop in Bristol in 1946 and 
the company has since expanded into the 
largest radio and electrical retail chain in 
this country. His group now includes John 
G. Murdoch, which was acquired in 1957. 
Broadmead’s annual profits over the last 
four years have averaged £883,000. The 
purchase price is £5,800,000, of which half 
is to be in cash and the other half in 
2,416,667 4s. ordinary shares in Firth 
Cleveland (representing just over 13 per 
cent of its equity). Broadmead is thus being 
valued at 6} times its pre-tax profits. Mr 
James is to join the Firth Cleveland board 
and is to supervise the running of not only 
the Broadmead chain of 300 shops but also 
the 200 shops already owned by the Firth 
Cleveland group, which include Max Stone, 
Civic Radio Services, Escott Brothers and 
in the furniture field, Wolfe and Hollander. 
These shops make up only part of Firth 
Cleveland’s interests, which include metal 
and engineering divisions. 

The estimate in the prospectus of Firth 
Cleveland’s profits before tax was {1.8 
million for 1959, but the chairman has 
recently estimatec that this figure will be 
“‘ comfortably exceeded.” A dividend of 24 
per cent was then forecast for the year 
(of which an interim of 10 per cent has 
recently been paid), but the founder shares, 
which are privately held and represent 
more than \alf the equity, do not rank for 
any dividend until they are converted into 
ordinary shares on July 1, 1961. The 
market is clearly optimistic about the 
prospects of Firth Cleveland, as the current 
yield on the 4s. ordinary shares is only 3 
per cent. 
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Mercantile Credit 


OUBLE your money seems to be the 

keynote of the annual report and 
accounts of Mercantile Credit for the year 
to September 30th last. The group’s profits 
(including only nine months’ trading of 
Mutual Finance, the most recent major 
acquisition) more than doubled, rising from 
£442,310 to £1,052,226, and the ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 8 per cent 
to 1§ per cent. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows an increase in hire purchase 
business, net of unearned finance charges, 
from £24 million to £49.8 million while 
unearned finance charges of almost £5 mil- 
lion compare with just over £2 million in 
1958. The chairman, Sir Mark Turner, 
attributes this “ rather larger proportionate 
increase” to the lengthening of the terms 
on new business. The group’s liquid 
assets—this year all in cash—have risen 
frou: {1,372,000 to £2,300,964. The 
big increase in hire purchase business 
has been financed in three ways, by 
bank loans and s«ceptances, by deposits 
from the public and by new capital. 
Bank loans and acceptances have more than 
doubled, from £8.2 million to £17.8 mil- 
lion, while deposits from the public have 
risen from £11 million to £20.8 million. 
The placing of shares with the Westminster 
Bank and Martins brought in approximately 
£4 million and the issue of 65 per cent pre- 
ference shares last September brought in 
another £23 million, of which the final half 
was payable at the end of November. 

The §s. ordinary shares at 27s. 9d. are 
some way below their peak—as are other 
HP shares—but nevertheless they yield only 
just over 23 per cent. 


Salts (Saltaire) 


LLINGWORTH MORRIS already holds over 
60 per cent of the ordinary capital of 
Salts (Saltaire), In October, 1958, when it 
held four million of the §s. ordinary shares 
it made a bid for a similar number of shares 
at 7s. each, leaving those who did not 
accept the partial bid or who were late in 
doing so out in the cold as minority share- 
holders in a subsidiary. The directors of 
Salts (Saltaire) felt that the price was not 
unreasonable “in the present state of the 
textile industry,” but they made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to persuade Illingworth 
Morris to extend its offer to all ordinary 
shareholders. Some thirteen months later 
Illingworth Morris has announced its inten- 
tion to make an offer to purchase the 
remaining shares at 8s. per share. 
Trade in the textile industry has taken 
a considerable turn for the better since the 
first bid was made ; indeed the net profits 
of Salts (Saltaire) for the six months to 
September 30th of £252,476 compare 
favourably with £355,220 for the whole of 
the previous year to March 31st. The price 
of the 5s. shares has reflected this improve- 
ment and the shares were quoted at 8s. 6d. 
before this offer was announced. The 
partial bid made thirteen months ago en- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


countered well merited criticism and the 
offer to minority shareholders of a price 
below that of the market seems an odd way 
of putting matters right. 


Walmsley (Bury) 


Re Treasury has given its consent to 
the issue by Walmsley (Bury) of 
250,000 {1 shares to the Beloit group of 
Wisconsin, USA. Both companies are lead- 
ing manufacturers of paper making 
machinery. This is part of an agreement 
between the two companies for co-operation 
and the exchange of information. Beloit 
acquires a 20 per cent interest in the 
Walmsley equity at 110s. per share, which 
is close to the current market price of 
107s. 6d. The proceeds will be used by 
Walmsley for the expansion of manufactur- 
ing facilities in Lancashire. 

The chairman of Walmsley, Mr A. Green 
MP, points out that through this agreement 
the company will be able to participate to a 
much greater extent in the development of 
new machines than it could on its own 
because of restricted market facilities. 

Beloit has agreed that if it wishes to dis- 
pose of its share in Walmsley within ten 
years it will be up to Walmsley to find the 
buyer so that control will not be affected. 
Beloit is a private company but under the 
agreement Walmsley has the option to 
acquire up to $3 million of the Beloit shares 
if these are offered to the public within ten 
years. Before the agreement can be carried 
through shareholders in Walmsley will have 
to give their approval to the scheme by 
authorising the increase in capital. 


Daily Mirror 


O* February 28th the share premium 
account of Daily Mirror Newspapers 
stood at £12,707,894, following the issue 
of shares on the take over of Amalgamated 
Press at the beginning of the year. Now 
£8,159,659 of this account is to be capi- 
talised and a 100 per cent scrip issue is to 
be made in “A” ordinary shares. As with 
the recent rights issue of Beaverbrook 
Newspapers the shares to be issued will 
carry no vote.. At present there are in issue 
about 16 million §s. ordinary stock units 
and 16} million “A” (non voting) stock 
units and this issue will raise the number 
of non voting shares to about 49} million. 
In view of the effects of the printing dis- 
pute on the profits of Fleetway Publications, 
an increase in the final dividend beyond the 
strict eduivalent of 7} per cent seems un- 
likely and an unchanged interim of 10 per 
cent on the old capital is to be paid on 
January 1st. At the year’s peak of 29s. 6d., 
the 5s. “A” ordinary shares yield 4} per 
cent while the voting rights add another 
ninepence to the price of 5s. ordinary units. 
This is yet another case where the weight 
of non-voting stock has been increased by 
the simple device of the scrip issue. It will 
do nothing to abate the criticisms that are 
levelled at non-voting shares. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS : Dec. 7 Dec. 28 Jan. tt 
LAST DEALINGS: . Dec. 24 Jan. 8 Jan. 22 
ACCOUNT DAY: jan. 5 Jan. 19 Feb. 2 


oe business news, good com- 
pany statements and some heavy buy- 
ing by institutional investors helped markets 
to advance on a broad front throughout the 
week, though on Wednesday a fair amount 
of profit-taking caused most prices to close 
below their best. Over the week to the close 
on Wednesday The Economist indicator 
rose 7.2 points to a new “ high” of 359.9. 
Most of the Funds closed lower over the 
week. Undated stocks were particularly 
dull with 35 per cent War Loan 3 down at 
654 and in medium dated stocks 4 per cent 
Gas (1969-72) lost 3 at 914. Short-dated 
stocks were fairly firm and 4} per cent Con- 
version 1962 put on i to 100|4. Home 
Corporation loans were idle with 5 per cent 
LCC 1980-83 falling i to 973. 

- Particularly active sections in the indus- 
trial equity market were steels—stimulated 
by the industry’s record output figures and 
this week’s crop of satisfactory company 
news—and aircraft shares, on the prospects 
of mergers within the industry ; and textiles 
were buoyant on reports that Lancashire 
was working flat out to cope with the high 
level of demand which has developed at a 
time when the industry has had to contract 
under the Government’s reorganisation 
scheme. In steels, Stewarts and Lloyds 
gained 3s. 6d. to 56s. 6d., Steel Company 
of Wales advanced 43d. to 48s. 104d. and 
Colvilles, which showed the biggest rise in 
the steel seciion, put on 6s. 74d. to 72s. 14d.; 
South Durham closed 2s, 15d. better at §§s. 
The best rise among aircraft shares was 
seen in De Havilland which jumped 3s. 3d. 
to 22s. 3d. ahead of the announcement of 
the proposed merger with Hawker Siddeley 
In textiles Lancashire Cotton closed 3s. 9d. 
up at 66s. 9d., English Sewing Cotton im- 
proved 3s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. and Fine Spinners 
gained 3s. 3d. to 32s. 3d. 

Engineering shares continued their recent 
rally with R. A. Lister §s. 6d. better at 55s. 
and Vickers 9d. up at 33s. 6d.; Davy-United 
advanced Is. to 112s. 9d. on the group’s 
contract to build the £4 million strip mill 
at Newport for Richard Thomas and Bald- 
win. Philips Lamps rose by 7s. 6d. to 
1§7s. 6d. on heavy American buying. Store 
shares were fairly active on hopes of record 
Christmas sales and Marks “ A” closed 6d. 
better at 64s. 6d., GUS “A” improved 
4s. 44d. to 74s. 6d. and House of Fraser 
closed Is, better at 45s. 9d. The slight re- 
covery in freight rates and fall in the amount 
of world shipping laid up revived interest 
in shipping shares: Cunard improved 9d. to 
21s. 9d., P & O deferred put on 2s. 3d. 
to 47s. 6d. and British and Commonwealth 
closed 3s. 3d. better at 46s. 9d. Other in- 
dustrial equities which scored good gains 
over the week included ACV which put on 
3s. 6d. following the bigger profits and divi- 
dend. International Computers closed 2s. 
better at 73s. on the better-than-forecast 
dividend and Ranks gained 3s. to 28s. 
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Prices, 


High |e 


981, 








77'4 
68514 
68116 
60 


535, 
Sits 


983, | 
8074 | 
7B\¢ 

913, | 





BiSig | 


921, 
8851 
69716 | 


807, 
895_ | 
70'\4 


Prices, 
High 


102! i¢ 
1077, 
77 
104!, 

108 
1017, 
75 


104! 


113%, 
198! 
48 


16914 
1183, 
59 


Ath. Topeka.... 
Can. Pacific .... 


Pennsylvan 


Union Pacific... 
Amer. Electric... 
Am, Tel. & Tel... 
Cons. Edison .... 
int, Tel. & Tel.... 
Standard Gas.... 
United Corpn.... 
Western Union.. 


Price, | Price, | Net Yield, | Gross 
nee Sf FUNDS Dec. Dec Dec. 16, ae 1 
GUARANTEED stocks | ,%, | ,/6 sy 9° 
| és d. £s d. 
Funding 2's% ....c0cce0s 1956-61 98153, | Bly 211 1 313 3! 
NUT Bona cccscneseus 1960 | 99.14.6 | 99.150; I ttl 3 9. 7 
Exchequer 3%.......-c0e08 1960 | 99.18.9 |99.18.4! 12 3 3 7 8 
Conversion 413% .......++. 1962 | 100!932 | 100'),; 2 2 9 43 0 
Exchequer 3%......... 1962-63 | 95!31¢ 9578 3319 4 5 8! 
Exchequer 2!2%........ 1963-64 | 927, w| 3 410 45 6! 
Conversion 434%. .......05. 1963 | 39193 101532 211 1 479 
Conversion 419%. .......+6. 1964 | 995 216 2 4111! 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 92! 3178 311 1 417.31 
Funding 3% | 853, | 35 316 1 $2 3 
Funding 4% ‘oe | 94l4 94 215 2 4 710! 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 837, 833, 316 1 5 211! 
Savings Bonds 2'2% ..... 1964-67 | 853, 85! ig 318 4 5 0 O/ 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 78 77\2 3163 | 5S 4 4! 
Exchequer $'4% ......000%- 1966 | 1045:¢ | 10436 215 8 419 6 
Funding 3%...-...0.00- 1966-68 | 863, | 865, | 316 2 | 5 3 OF 
WITW.. ccciccceote 1920-76 | 963, | 965, | 219 8 | 412 11¢ 
NS Dy See 1969 | 893, 89! 311 6 § 18 
Conversion 5'4%.....+seee 1974 | 102'4* | 1013, 3 14 ie i. 
Treasury 3'2%..... S | 791% 1° 791g 3 11 10 5 3 4! 
Treasury 3'2%... | 7934 793 3 11 10 5 431 
Funding 5'2% ... 104544* 104* s 2:9 5 3 3e 
Redemption 3% . 67'4 665— 5. 2.5 5 0 10/ 
Treasury 5% .... < 7 'lig | 9716 3 4 4 5 4 5! 
Funding 3'2% .......- | 72'o* | 717% ao te § 1 97 
Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 | 75134¢| 75lg 361 5 8 8f 
War Loan 3'5%....... after 1952 | 657, 65'4 3 510 SF 25 
Conv. 3!a% 200008 after Apr. 1961 | 66!4 6534 35 8 5 7 OF 
Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 575, s7' 349 S: 6 2 
CORRS Biase. 5000000004 000nee0 503, | 4915.65 3 1 3 419 lif 
Treasury ii 2%...after Apr. 1975 | 49lg 48'3,,; 3 3 2 S 3 ef 
British Electric 4',%..... 1967-69 | 983, 9715.) 3 2 5 419 7! 
British Electric 3% ......1968-73 | 80! 7934 316 8 5 311! 
British Electric 3% ......1974-77 | 77'g 7634 314 3 SS ae 
British Electric 414% 1974-79 | 91 9034 3$ 86 5 1 6! 
| British Electric 3'9%..... 1976-79 | 803, 80'g 311 2 § 2 73 
| British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 91! | 91%} 3 8 0} 5 2 2) 
British Gas 3'2%........ 1969-71 | 87! 87'4 3 10 10 5 13! 
Briticgh Gas 39%. ...eecess 1990-95 | 68li¢ | 67!9 3 881i 419 91 
British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 80! 7934 316 8 S$ 2 
British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 87716%| 87'4* 7 = 2 | § i 9! 
British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 67!3:4% 6733* 31310 | 5 4 Ol 
| Price Price, | Yield 
FIXED INTEREST y | . | , 
| Dec. 16,| Dec. 16, 
STOCKS 1359" 1959 | — 1959 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL | fad, 
| PE ns coc skeesansenetesee 1960-62 | 1007, 1007, 480 
Oe . . 1974-76 | 107'4 107'4 | 5 7 Oe 
NIE is 0 565s cccaew .... 1973-75 | 7334 7334 617 Ol 
re 1977-82 | 104 104 5 16 3e 
New Zealand 6% 1976-80 | 107! 107!, 5 9 Oe 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1976-79 | 96! 96!, 6 7 10! 
Southern Rhodesia 2'2% ..........+. 1965-70 | 733, 73'4 5 18 O/ 
CORPORATION AND | 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
Agricultural Mortgage 5! 2% Giscantde 1980-85 | 104 102 | 5S 6 10e 
Diseningams S2GG oi occcscdocccccces 1974-76 | 103 103 5 9 Oe 
ROI Dons cecees 208 .- 1958-63 | 93! 93!4 417 8/1 
Glasgow 434% ...... . 1966-68 | 98!5 98! 419 O/ 
Corporation of London 514% «.-- 1976-79 | 993, 993, 5 5 Ol 
LMes ibe bionsedwkhasthene sient after 1920 | 543, 54!5 > OF 
Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. .1934-2003 | 63 62!2 5 4 0/ 
FOREIGN BONDS | 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)......+ | 10634 1063, oe 
German 5!.% 1930 — WOE). caccsen -. | 188'n* | 188* | sie 
Greek 7% Refugee . cae 42', | Nil 
Japan 5 2 (Enfaced) .. 162 \ eA 
Japan 7% (Enfaced) . 11315 | ae 
Uruguay 3'5% Sones (Assented) 56!, es 
NEW YORK CLOs! NG PRICES 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
16 9 te 16 
eas s- | $74 $ 
26'4 | 265g | Boeing...... eee} 33 Inter, Nickel.... 108  /110!g 
26!g | 25! | Celanese ..... oe | 2734 Inter. Paper..... 136!, [13434 
16'g | 1534 | Chrysler ....... | 67%4 Kennecott...... | 9414 | 963, 
31 Col. Palmolive .. | 395g Monsanto ...... | 5234 | 543g 


Alcoa .... 


Aluminium...... 
Amer. Can. 


Am. Smelti 


Am, Viscose ..... 


1959 


Low 


96!l16 


70! 


72'4 
641146 


6313; | 
55 


\4 
49\4 
47's 


94 

77 
74\g 
87!5 
773516 
87'4 
843, 
65 

774 
84 

66! 16 


1959 


Low 


993, 


| 1033, 


7234 
99!, 


| 104'4 
93 


69!, 


10076 


| 102'4 


92! 
9414 
994 
5234 
5934 


AA cc 


RS. s6e 


seeeee 


* Ex dividend. 


dividend. 
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47\g | Crown Zeller... | 54 


Nat. Distillers .. | 3334 | 34 
7634 | Distillers Seag. .. [325g 


Pan-American... | 225g | 22g 


597g | 5934 | Douglas........ | 403g Procter Gamble. 89!, | 89 
39'4 | 3834 | Du Pont..... +++ (262 [26433 } Radio Corpn.. Titg | 69, 
45— | 45¢ | East. Kodak..... 107! Sears Roebuck . _ 487 





73g | 73g | Ford Motor.....| 83! 


5134 | Gen. Electric... 94!2 Socony-Mobil . W%5 40'4 


104 | General Foods .. 110314 Stand. Oil Ind. . 42'2 | 40l, 
327, | 35 General Motors . 5234 Stand, Oil N.J. . 4934 48\g 
417— | Goodyear ...... |1383,4 20th Cent. Fox.. 





3234 | 33!y 
148 


497, | 49! [Gulf Oil........ 109 | Union Carbide. . |144 

46'2 | 46% |Heinz....... 91 | 89% |U,S. Steel ......_ '100', | 993, 

63'4 | 653g | int. Bus, Mach... 429 435 West. Electric... |108 [10934 
54!) | Int. Harvester... | 49! | 487g | Woolworth..... 6434 | 6475 















Prices, 1959 
_ High | Low 
~ lam | ¥ 
26/6 
ae 20/9 
57/4! | 25/- 
78/6 | 23/4!, 
80/- | 24/9 
48/- | 30/81, 
10/- 7/- 
35/6 | 25/6 
36/6 | 27/24 
96/- 60/6 
27/6 | 16/- 
54/6 | 36/6 
29/6 16/9 
56/- | 39/9 
73/9 | 37/- 
55/- | 42/3 
13/3 | 43/11, 
92/- | 51/3 
80/- | 44/71, 
58/- | 42/6 
25/9 19/~ 
129/6 | 72/- 
o 39 
28/3 15/- 
101/10'2 | 59/71, 
15/3 9/7! 
102/9 | 61/3 
126/- | 79/9 
30/6 16/~ 
24/7'2 | 15/3 
10/3 6/10!2 
75/9 | 43/1015 
58/9 | 33/10!3 
17/9 12/7!q 
23/6 15/1!y 
32/- | 18/6 
67/- | 54/- 
61/- | 46/3 
54/1'2 | 37/4!2 
85/- | 47/41, 
5i/- 38/- 
48/9 | 30/- 
20/7! | 12/10! 
98/6 | 84/6 
| 
23/4'2 | 10/- 
113/- | 50/3 
78/6 | 44/- 
18/l', | 7/3 
12/1" S/tit, 
29/- 18/3 
70/6 | 44/3 
44/10'2 | 23/7!, 
88/- 48/1'4 
12/9 8/3 
22/6 12jtgr, 
sy | 2, 
53/1'2 | 41/3 
69/6 | 44/6 
57/6 4 
34/1! | ay : 
29/7'2 | 21/- 
37/- | 24/6 
35/- | 22/- 
35/9 13/3 
68/4'2 | 35/41, 
70/- | 35/4!, 
8/6 4/3 
aha | Wi 
2 2 
64/9 | 37/- 
62/6 | 31/3 
18/7' | 10/- 
35/6 | 24/6 
31/6 19/7, 
48/6 | 27/- 
54/3 | 28/74 
48/7'. | 31/9 . 
25/6 13/- 
78/3 | 41/41, 
50/3 | 32/71, 
69/9 | 47/3 


+Tax free. + Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. {| Ex capitalisation. 


§ Ex rights. 
(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 aa. 


Last Two 
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Dividends ORDINARY 
(a) (6) (¢) — 
STEEL AND | 

% x ENGINEERING 
6a Dt Seki cia vasceedes se £1 
4a GS Oy Dorman LeGe. oc ccc ce cseces él 
33,4 6!4b | Steel Co. of Wales......... él 
3 4 8 bj Stewarts & Lloyds ......... él 
464 8!.b | John Summers ..........-- él 
ote ee eee él 
6 b GO Re NIRS 50.0560 cdecses él 

li b 3 @t Game tale? .... 6c ccces 5/- 
7'nb 2'2a | Swan Hunter ...........+- fl 
7'2b Daf We cc0csectncvscccccs él 

10 b Dd WE xcetnccscccccesned él 

t4#eb{| +ti7ga | Coventry Gauge......... 10/- 

12 a| +4 b| Alfred Herbert............ £1 
5 a! 12!2b] Ransome & Marles........ 5/- 
91nb 3 a| Renold Chains ............ él 
834b 7!,a | Allied lronfounders........ £1 
7 b 4!,a | Babcock & Wilcox........- ra 

10 cc! 15 e| Davy-United ...........06. él 
9 »b S @} Guest KOON. 6.0ccccccccses él 
5!3b ih et NL nk ngaix'caewe-eus £i 
4gb ga) CoA PI oc ncsvecsvens él 

I5 b 7'3a | John Thompson .......... 5/- 
7'2@| 12!2b | Tube Investments.......... fl 

BUILDING, etc. 

10 ¢ 4 b| Associated Portland........£!- 
6376} 4 a| British Plaster Board..... 10/- 
5 @| 10 b| Richard Costain......... saan 
5 «4 10 b | Crittall Manufacturing..... 5/- 
6 a{ Il b{ London Brick........ conan 
5 @| 15 b!| Wail Paper Defd..... Jeveeue 

} 
CHEMICALS 
| AND PAINT 

13-6¢ | 4-84 | Albright & Wilson........ 5/- 
5546} 2!'19@ | Borax Defd. ..........0-: 5/- 

12'2b 7'2a | Brit. Ind, Plastics.........- 2/- 

o © Oh Psi cctcnccecap cesses £1 
ER -WAGO Bie hic nvescxiceccscctocnas él 

14 b 6 a] International Paints ......- 4/- 
8!nb SS Ns oka ddeecesccsce 5/- 

11235 5 a! Pinchin Johnson ......... 10/- 

| | 

| ELECTRICAL 

| AND RADIO 
OO 1 TiO RE ci ccesswstvescesccae 
9'2b a) eee 

20 «¢ 55,a | Decca Kecord. 

5 a TE Tee wi ten ces 
93¢ 3 a| English Electric... Ee 
3 4 7 b{| General Electric........... él 
I2!n¢ iyiie ero. 5/- 
62a) Il b | A, Reyrolle..........+.+++ él 
| MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
534a {| 12!2b/ British Motor ...........- 5/- 
8'2b ee eee él 
12'9¢} 12!2¢] Leyland Motor ............ él 
8 ¢] 12 ¢] Rootes Motors ........... 4/- 

12 ¢} 12 ¢| Standard-Triumph ........ 5/- 
3'34 923b | Dunlop Rubber ......... 10/- 
224! 10 b| joseph Lucas..........000. 
17!2b D @ | PrOmOG BG. ode ccncsess 5/- 

20 ¢! 30 c] Triplex Holdings ........ 10/- 
3!2a 6'2b | Bristol Aeroplane ..-10/- 
7'.¢| Nil | De Havilland... ef 

tS @| +6!2b| Dowty Group... 10/- 
3 @ 7 b| Hawker Siddeley . owen 
7'nb | 2!2@ | Rolls-Royce..... ..£l 

PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 

I2'n¢ 5 a| Bowater Paper............ ra | 
9 »b 5 aj Albert E. Reed............ £i 
5 b el er él 
15 6b! 10 a} Daily Mirror ‘A’.......... 5/- 
12!2@ |) 12!gb | Odhams Press........... 10/- 

| TEXTILES 
iy Se St ae A ee ra 
5 a4 Sh fb Pee ME oo caseesceses él 

12!;b 5 a| Lancashire Cotton...,..... él 
2!'2@/ 13!2b | Patons & Baldwins......... £i 

10 «¢ 8S c| Sales (Saltaire).......:.... 5/- 
§ 6 2!4a | Woolcombers............- él 

Nil ¢ 3 Bradford Dyers............ él 

22!g¢ | 22!4¢)} Calico Printers............ él 
6236 5 G1 GIs: occ coc ccccccus él 

10 b 4 a| jute Industries........... 10/- 
Tig¢ Tee FE WUE beds vecsavcesencces él 

DRAPERY AND STORES 

16 ¢ 3 Boots Pure Drug ...... .--5/= 
5 «@ 11236 | Debenhams............. 10/- 

27'2b Pipe T Gis OE 6 eon cnc sivesece 5/- 

40 cj 15 a@| House of Fraser ‘A’.......5/- 

16 ¢ 7'4a | Lewis's Investment........ 4/- 

20-83b | 12!3@| Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/- 

22'gb} 12!3a | United Drapery .......... 5/- 

26236} 13!3@]) Woolworth.............. 5/- 





Price, | Price, | Yield, 





Dec. 9, | Dec. 16, ' Dec. 16, Pr 
1959'| 1959) 1959 Z. 
Man es ae Hig 
65/6 72/3 | 3-88 66/- 
65/6 68/41, | 3-5) 68/: 
48/6 | 48/10!,| 4-09 86/- 
53/- | 56/4', | 3-99 94/. 
WS/- |WW/- | 3-25 60/. 
75/3 | 79/10'2| 3-76 83/ 
45/4'. | 47/3 4:23 29/' 
8/4'. | 7/i0!,| 8-99 ; 
34/-- | 34/3 | 5-84 72/ 
32/9 | 33/6 | 5.97 9%6/ 
92/6 91/- 3-30 56/ 
27/- | 26/3 | 3-99 60/ 
52/- 52/- 3-78 . 84 
25/3 25/- 3-50 £23 
52/9 | 52/6 4-76 4| 
67/9* | 70/6 4-6! 49/ 
44/3 | 45/6 | 5-05 
WN/9 12/9 | 2-66 

89/6 89/3 3-14 42/ 

75/-* | 75/9* | 2.46 55) 

55/- | 55/- | 3-18 63) 
21/6 | 227- | 5-41 

124/9 1128/3 |} 3-12 @, 

188; 

270; 

72/6 | 73/- | 2-63 356) 

26/4'2 | 27/1" | 3-63 157, 

100/~ 10/7! | 2.98 350, 

14/102 | 15/Ila | 4-96 102, 

101/6  102/3 | 3-33 4% 

123/12 |125/= | 3-20 2 

220, 

| 48 

26/6 | 27/- | 2-52 18 

18/9 | 19/7, | 2-23 32 

9/9 | 10/- | 4.00 28 
68/9 | 69/9 | 3-44 
§5/- |57/- | 3-19 
16/7!*| 16/10!24% 4-74 

22/4', | 23/6 2:87 38 

/3° | 28/9 | 5-79 a 

91 

2 

59/9 | 5-02 33 

57/3 4-72 6 

53/10!2| 3-71 0 

82/- | 2-44 a 

/~ | 46/- | 4-06 3 

43/3 | 42/9 | 4-68 2 

18/4! | 18/9] 3-33 8 

94/9 | 95/- | 3-68 2 

5 

| 13 

21/- | 20/1012) 4-37 6 

10l/- 101/= | 2-67 ‘ 

74/9 | 77/3 | 3-24 7 
14/6 | 14/6 | 3-31 





10/9 | 10/9 
ey. | Jost 
40/63, | 42/112 


8 
owww 
=_—uW 
& $au3 
_~_ _ 








86/3 | 86/- 
12/4! | 12/- 
19/3 | 22/6 sue 
47/- | 46/6 4:05 
30/9* | 29/10!2% 6-69 
44/7'4 | 44/9 4:47 
67/- | 67/9 3-69 | 
54/9 | 55/- 5-09 
31/3 ‘| 33/3 4-8! 
28/3 | 29/6 4:24 
36/- | 35/10!2) 4-83 
33/-* | 33/1'4*) 6-04 | 
29/- 32/3 6:20 
63/- | 66/9 5:24 
63/- | 69/9 4:59 
pom 8/- 5-00 
4/10!> | 35/41 4°24 
19/— soya2 bi 
59/6 | 64/9 6°95 
59/1! | 62/3 3-75 
18/3 18/71, | 7-52 
29/- | 29/10!,! 5-02 
29/3 | 30/6 2-62 
42/67 | 43/64 | 3-83 
$0/2!2 49/10!, | 3-5! 
44/9 4:47 


34/24 24/- | 3-33 
74/- | 74/6 2-24 
49/4, | 49/6 3°54 
68/7', | 66/6 3-01 


$$ Ex all, (a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's 
(i) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 




























| T (pe 
Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, Price, | YielL, Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 
Dividends ag me Dec. 9, | Dec. 16, | Dec. 16, Dividends | oa | Dec. 9, | Dec. 16, Dec. 16, 
a | (a) (b) (c) | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 in | tow | (OC) | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
= - == = = 
% % * BANKING % % | MISCELLANEOUS 
66/- | 44/6%4 | S bi § a| Barclays............ceeee: £1 | 63/4!> | 63/1'2 | 3-17 | 58/6 | 37/9 20 a| 40 b| Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- | 51/6 | 53/3 5-63 
68/3 | 40/3 10 ¢ 2k ee -£1 | 66/3 67/10',, 2-95 42/6 28/7', 5 b Soe | Gritiols POM: cic iccccsees £l | 40/- 41/6 4-01 
86/- | 60/I'2 | 12'2c] 7!,a] Midland.......... ..£1 | 84/3 | 85/3 | 3-52**] 79/6 | 49/6 8 b!| 4 a/| British Oxygen.... ..£1 | 78/- | 78/6 3:06 
94/- | 54/- 10 ¢ 5 a} National Provincial ..£1 | 89/- | 89/9 | 2-67**, 11/3 | 8/8!4 iS c¢ 6 a/| British Ropes ... .2/6 | 10/6 10/9 | 4-09 
60/- 37/9 10 ¢ 5 a} Westminster ‘B’ . ..£1 | 59/3 | 60/- | 3-33 60/9 35/9 Sina}. 86'4b | Glaxo..... ccc 10/— | 57/9 | 60/6 | 2:31 
83/- | 54/3 9!'2b reel bE iccedeuceswacuens £i | 81/3 81/3 3-45**| 98/6 | 56/4!, 50 b! 10 a} Hoover ‘A’..... .5/- | 94/6 96/3 3-12 
29/9 | 17/- 16 c¢ 8a | Pas 5a éxndiescetcaes 5/- | 28/7'2 | 28/4'2 | 2-82 tar ("ave — — a aces ..-£0 215/— _ (212/6 =|) «3-03 
14 = e | c | Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 13/3 | 13/6 | 3-70 
72/3 52/3 ‘eu aa Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot..... 10/- | 67/6 68/- | 2-94** 2] b a 
%/- | 67/6 3b} 8 a| Royal Bank of Scotland.....£1 | 91/3 | 92/- | 3:70 [3%/- | ii/5a, | '8.56) 78,5 awe a 
56/9 37/9 4a S Bb.) Bevdlee OGG cscs i cnisck £1 | 49/-* 48/6* 3:71 }106/6 | 69/4! 5 a 1S b | Turner & Newall .-£1 |100/- 105/- | 3-81 
60/6 | 43/9 7!3a | 7!yb | Chartered Bank........... él 54/- | 54/6 5-50 }139/- 86/7', | 16°8c!} 8 a} Unilever ....... .-£1 (130/- 135/6 | 2-48 
£345g | £275, | $2-10c | $2-25¢ | Royal Bank of Canada x...$10 | £31 £31 2:59 11/9 9/9 10-4c | 3tga | United Glass............. 5/- | 11/6 11/9 |) 4°43 
£23'2 | £187;¢ | $1-60c | $1-65c | Bank of Montreal......... 10 | £215, £213, 2°85 43/6 | 31/9 | t105¢b) t4!ga | United Molasses ......... 10/- | 42/3 43/6 | 5:63 
4| | 30'5 9 ¢| 9 ¢| Bank of New South Wales.£20 | 39!5 393, | 362g | | OIL 
49/9 32/3 6 b| 4 a} Bank of London & S. Amer..£! 43/3 49/9 | 4:02 58/6 | 49/- | f834c $3'3a@ | British Petroleum.......... £1 | 52/3 52/6 5-44 
| } 50/3 37/9 | t43gb t2'2a@ | Burmah Oil..... .--£1 | 46/6 45/6 4-93 
FINANCIAL £1734 £145, 17'2b 7'2a | Royal Dutch .... 20 fl. | £153, E1556 3-09 
2/- | 28/41, 5 b!| 2lna| Alexanders ............05. £1 | 41/- 42/- | 3-57 153/- 131/- } t1334b | a We PUIG sc cccncucas £1 |144/6 141/6 4°33 
55/- | 41/3 7 b| 6!4a| National Discount ‘B’ ...... ra} | 52/3 52/3 | 4:78 | 73/6 | 53/- we | oe | Ultramar . ose sees eee: 1O/- | 35/9 =| 35/6 oe 
63/- 49/- 6!4b 6'4a | Union Discount ........... £1 | 60/- 63/- 3-97 | 56/6 | 35/6 IS bi The meee haan 10/- | 54/3 | 54/- 4-17 
| 
62/6 40/9 2123b | 20 a| Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 57/- 58/6 3:56 146/9 | 36/6 13!5b 6! Brit. & Com'wealth. | 44/3 9 4 
88/9 |127/6 | 15 b| 12!2a| Employers Liability ........ Zi ere |nee/9 | 2-91 | 219 | ins | '82c| Nita| Conard lay- | | 7-36 
270/~  |\160/— —}#32-35c F41-17¢ | Equity & Law .........465 / 2°16 1 46/- | 29/6 10 c| 10 c | Furness Withy........ | 44/- } 46/- 4:35 
356/3  |192/6 60 b| 40 a/| Legal & General....... 1-37 | 20/6 | 14/9 10 a} 10 b! London & Overseas | 20/- 20/3 4:94 
57/6 = |112/6 ee Ee 8 se deccnsécacecccucs 3°61 1 47/6 | 31/6 8 b (rial. UU err 45/3 47/6 4°63 
350/—  210/— Ht147!2 ¢ |¢162!2.¢ | Prudential ‘A’ 3-20 | 19/6 | 13/3 | 5 ¢| 2!3¢| Reardon Smith.......... | 18/6 | 19/6 1-28 
102/6 | S9/I'p | 10 b | 8 a| Royal Exchange ........... 3-17**! 26/6 | 19/- tie wag See ee (25/6 | 26/6 6:04 
4%/- | 16/2! 83,b 13a | Bowmaker...........045. -21** MINES 
ae teat eel ae Lombard Bank 3:38 pI2/6 |165/- | 60 b{| 20 @| Anglo-American......... 03/9 os/10!2| 3-87 
/ /7'2 2 29) L g as 
20/- |113/6 EL 2 au... ..... £i 2:53 |!47/6 13/9 20 »b 10 a} General Mining ........... 140/7', |141/3 | 4°25 
48/ | 34/9 2s b| 10 BET rT ‘A'D - aoe “a 3-91 80/9 49/4'2 | 100 b | 40 a | Union Corporation | 78/6 | 80/3 4°36 
19/6 |.12/6 | 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Cable& Wireless. . 2-80 |,33/4'2 | 25/4'. | 50 b| 45 @| Daggafontein............. | 26/7'2 | 27/112 | 17-5! 
32/9 | 19/3 4'2b| 2 a| Land Securities... 2-18 ie? io, > 5 | S b | — om a ve eeeees ie? | 190/— | i. 
28/6 14/7! 4! t me. ‘ a | Hartebeestfontein........ 61/- 1-4 
/ 1" @| 4160 | London & County ao 80/1", Re $0 a}. 2 b President Brand ae 76/4 77/4! 7-1 
FOOD, DRINK | - |} ' a} | Western Holdings aon 'y 1162/6 *23 
| AND TOBACCO 76/- 57/5'4 10 b 6'4a | Consolidated Zinc | 74/6 75/- 4°33 
38/9 | 22/6 wc 6 a/| Allied Bakeries ‘A’........5/- | 38/3* | 38/9* 2:32 00/- IN 120 b | 100 vr" | De Beers Defd. i cccnac 1181/10'2*)181/10', | 6-10 
47/9 | 23/4! | 24 ¢| 8 a/| Beecham Group.. -5/- | 43/3 | 43/3 | 2-77 [$199 | $1543, | $2-60c | $3-00c | International Nickel ....n.p.yv. co $199 2:69 
14/3 10/6 2'34 7'2b | International Tea . -5/— | 12/12 12/6 | 4-00 12/- 7/10',| 15 b ST RN BUNS oe dccteczee<d oo" 11/3 7-11 
91/- | 69/- 96b) 5 a| J. Lyons ‘A’.... ..£1 | 75/- 76/- 3-73 [100/7'2 | 73/1'g | 12'ga| 37!2b | Rhod. Anglo-American...10/— | 92/6 | 90/- 5-56h 
28/- 18/10! S 6 7!4 bj} Ranks....... 10/- | 25/- 28/- 4°46 19/- 14/3 4',a tl'gb | Rhod. Selection Trust .....5/— | 15/4'2 | 14/9 5-23h 
33/3 18/1'5 12'2b 5 a| Schweppes...... -5/- | 30/3 29/6 3-39**] 58/i'> | 43/9 26 cj} 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg. ... ..10/— | 45/7'9 | 45/7', | 4:38 
61/- 42/- Ss @ 9 b/| Tate & Lyle...... -+e-£l [§57/9* | 57/3* 4:19 9/10's| 7/6 33240 7724b | Roan Antelope... ..5/- 8/10', | 8/7'2 6:04h 
17/t'g | 1O/10l, aay SF @) A. . ccccis ccccccs «».5/— | 16/634 | 17/034 | 2-93** wi 43/9 S a wee Tanganyika Cons..... .10/- a 46/6* 8-06 
80/- 43/9 60: a |. Bab | Oitteccescce pee oh Sead 5/- | 75/7! 79/9 2-98 / 11/4!, 43!'3¢ Ot Pete kecddeddciaccocs 5/- 2/- | 30/6 7-10 
36/10!2 | 23/10'2| 12'2¢| 5 a| Distiliers .....--.------- io/- | 35/97 | 36/10!) | 3-39 i on | 
25/- 14/7! é e 12 b| Flowers ...... i ne 5/- 21/-* 23/9* 3-79 40/- 23/- ! 2 24 ti2 26 Cons, Tea & Lands......... él 38/3 38/3 12:81 
82/6 | 54/- | 10 a| 18 b| Guinness 222... o el... ie/- | 73/9 [773 | 3-98 128? | 2 | Boe) TE S| feksl Hamam) «2.000000. £1 | 29/3 | 30/9 | 10-62 
20/3 12/7!4 4 a Hab Ind Coope & Allsopp SES 5/- 18/7! 18/7! 4°16 19/- | 15/9 10 b Nuwara Eliya eee eeeeereee é) 18/9 18/6 | 14:05 
90/- 38/9 6346 334a | Watney Mann Defd......... £1 | 86/3 86/9 | 3:46 2/6 | 3 | 4 @| a b zs Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/414* 2/3 | 14:22 
137/- |100/- 17 b DOE WON OS Seekcndcccces £1 \126/3 = |126/3 3-96 8 | 3/9, | 3 b — a | London Asiatic ........... 2/- | 8/- THEN" | 8-82 
ly ly ' oa * ly ' ; 1O'gd | 634d. | c il ¢} United Serdang .......... 2/- 9d | 9d ese 
as | suas | ties | tee | rth Amer Tobacco .10/- | eats | eis | 4-32 hgh | gg | ath | Yas | Uniad Ses Botng: cel | as" | asle | wa 
71/- 54/3 12!nb 82a Imperial Tobacco.......... él 69/3 69/- 6:09 [56/3 | 31/6 | 3} 9-6 Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... él 51/9 | 56/3) | 4:27 
' } } } 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
SECURITY YIELDS LONDON 
renee The Economist Indicator 
1959 | Indicator* | Yield % | 1959 | 1958 
Nov. 18 349° 4:14 | High | tow | High Low 
o a 47 - | ° 
Dec. 2 {| 3515 | 4:12 359-9 | 2450 | 255-6 166-1 
a 9 352-7 | 4:14 (Dec. 16) (Jan. 28) | (Dec. 31) (Feb. 26) 
- 6 | wo | se | | | 
, * 1953=100. 
ORDINARY SHARES Financial Times Indices 
“The Economist" Indicator | : , : 
ee 2% | pat 
| Ord. | Ord. | Fixed 2/o Bargains 
1959 Indext | Yield | inet | SOMSIS | Marked 1959 1958 
Dec. 9 | 3106 | 4-03 95-76 4:96 | 15,788 | High High 
ao we 312;7 | 4:00 | 95:56 4.96 | 15,999 317-2 225:-5 
ane 314-7 | 3:98 | 95-60 4°96 | 16,622 | (Dec. 15) | (Dec. 31) 
» 4 | 3160 | 3-96 | 95-59 | 4:98 | 20,187 Low Low 
tr, meee 3-95 | 95°59 5-00 18,801 212-8 154-4 
» 6 | 316-7 3:95 | 95-57 5-01 17,302 (Jan. 30) (Feb. 25) 
¢ July 1, 1935=100.  ¢ :1928=100. 7 : 
NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (194!-3=!0) 
1959 425 Yield | 25 Yield 50 Yield | Govt Yield 
Industrials} % Rails % Utilities | % Bonds % 
Nov. 18 | 61-22 | 3-13 | 32-63 | 5-13 | 43-45 | 4-02 | 86-70 | 4-21. 
«~ an 61-75 3-10 32-19 5-20 43-72 3-99 86-80 | 4-20 
2 63-07 3-04 33-00 5-07 44-04 | 3-% 85-64 4:31 
e 9 63-45 3-02 33:60 | 4:98 4-33 3-94 85-54 4-32 
» ‘6 63-44 3-02 33:86 | 4:94 44-26 3-94 85-05 4:37 
‘nie 425 Industrials:—1959: High, 65-32 (Aug. 3); Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). _ 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. 
Schweppes, 20%. 


Royal Exchange, 16%. 
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YORK STOCKS 


















District, 
Standard-Triumph, 9%. 









14%. 





Midland, 





‘ 15%. 
Unigate, 10%. 








Nat. Comm. Bank Scot., 
Watney Mann, 15%. 








20%. 




















National Discount ‘B’, 12's%. 


National Provincial, 


1206 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 12, 1959, there was an “‘above- 
line’ deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £30,391,000 
compared with a deficit of £32,903,000 in the previous week 
and one of £23,391,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure ‘‘below-line”’ of £13,943,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £801 ,369,000 compared 
with £699,828,000 in 1958-59. 


























Week , Week 
ended ended 





April |}, 
1958, 






April I, 
1959, 


£'000 Estimate to to Dec. | Dec. 
1959-60 | Dec. 13, Dec. 12,] 13, 12, 
1958 1959 1958 1959 





| 





Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax ........ 2147,000} 875,466| 879,562] 16,691 16,646 
DE 6 iio cocaakenis 171,000} 51,500! 53,400} 1,900 2,300 
Death Duties ....... ; 195,000} 127,100) 149,700] 3,100, 3,200 
Seamage Pei cinats ete siinaale , 41,800} 64,600} 1,900 2,800 
Profits tax, EPT and | 

BPE cae asana sess | 274,000] 215,000! 200,700} 2,800 4,400 


Other Inland Revenue 
a eee | 150 110 
Total Inland Revenue — 1311,016 |1348,072 


916,955 | 975,344 
665,800 653,180 





26,391 29,346 


24,523 24,188 
7,590, 9,965 












Total Customs and} { 
EOE ccschaxves 32,113) 34,153 


Motor Duties....... 471 336 
PO (Net Receipts) .. 850 
Broadcast Licences ., | ond 

Sundry Loans....... | jae eee 
Miscellaneous ....... 232, 297 





60,057, 64,132 





Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest....... 
Payments to Northern | 

treland Exchequer. | 79,000 
Other Consolidated | 










| 
450,982 392,100 7,562 


48,479, 51,339 





8,281) 





MIE GE ssckcsek 87 | 
Supply Services ..... 74,600, 86,500 
WOME. snksaccuvee 83,068 94,063 


Sinking Funds ...... 


“ Above-line" Surplus or oe: tm 
349,977 | 321,589} 23,391 30,391 






PEE. cc Ascnsncvap sae 
“ Below-line”’ Net Expendi- 
PRR os ckinticssicescks 349,851 479,780} 16,412 13,943 







ae - Sen Tait ee 
Total Surplus or Deficit .. | 699,828) 801,369 enaae aae8 
| 
Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 
Savings Certificates ........ 
Defence Bonds............ 





1,342 871 
4,000; 1,400 
3,719) 2,143 
640) 250 


9,701) 4,664 





206,680; 135,711 
96,300| 53,700 
64,022| 103,614 
48,555; 35,130 


415,557) 328,155 

















* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies ae of £10 million 
in 1959-60 compared with £12 million in 1958-59 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ million) 
| : Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advances Total 
Public | Bank of | “Deke” 
ublic ank o ebt. 
Tender Tap Dept. ied 












190-1 5,317-7 
227-1 | 
232-0 | 5,453 -6 


| 
/ 
| 
3-8 | 5421-9 


| 270-1 | 1-8 | 5570-1 
Oct. 3{ 3370-0 | 1,936-3 | 247-5 | 3-0 | 5,556-8 
» 10} 3390-0 | 1954-2 | 259-7 | 5,603 -9 
17} 3340-0 | 2016-0 | 241-4 . | 5,687°4 
» 24) 3430-0 | 2052-7 | 217-8 . | 5,700-5 
31 | 3460-0 | 2114-0 | 202-5 we | 5776-4 

j j 
Nov. 7| 3,520-0 | 2,023-4 | 297-1 we | 5770-5 
14| 3,580-0 | 1942-9 | 223-8 | 5 ,746°7 
21 | 3620-0 | 1887-2 | 223-6 . | 5,730-8 
28 | 3650-0 |-1'902-9 | 205-1 | 1:3 | 51759-3 
Dec. 5 |. 3,660-0 | 1ee8-5 | 214-8 | 1-8 | 5,765-0 
» 12} 3660-0 | 1934-9 | 210-9 | 1-3 | 5,807-0 
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Money and Exchanges 











THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND = 
, ‘HE discount market lowered its bid by | Dee. 17, alee Bee. 14 
a further 3d. to £99 2s. 1d. for 91 day (€ million) 1988 | 1959° | 1959" 
bills at last Friday’s Treasury bill tender 
and the average discount rate rose by just | '*¢Department®: aces faate-2 12.259 
under is per cent to £3 11s. 6.91d. The Notes in banking dept.... |" 36-0 | 56-1 |” i53 
market’s allotment at the basic price fell Suet aeuiie ns. et ae |. 
from 54 per cent to 48 per cent and it seems aa weaaaten.| 22 33 3 
re eee higher bids were received from Banking Department: : 
outside institutions. eposits: 
. Public accounts .......... | 142 | 108 | 13 
_By contrast the United States Treasury MMR. 55.3 securanat | 208-5 | 222-9 | 2168 
bill rate for three months bills fell from its Re ers | eee 
peak of 4.638 per cent to 4.535 per cent; the Securities: | 
. WRONG 5.0 5 oso svcdrss 240:2 | 214-7 255-7 
margin over the London rate thus narrowed ‘aes eh abe | an eee | Oe 
to slightly under one per cent. The rate for Other.....eeeeeeeseeees 21-4 | 21-0 | 209 
the six months bills also fell this week from Dee eee 
Banking department reserve. | 36°9 | 56°9 | 166 
the record level of 4.969 per cent to 4.833 % | % | Y% 
per cent. NTN" 6.4000 pceberweue 12-4 | 10-1 5-6 


Credit conditions in Lombard Street once | ~* Government debt is 11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
again eased towards the week-end and on wee Ay og increased by £50 million to £2,275 million on 
Saturday some balances were unlent. It 
has been a different story this week, how- TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
ever, and two or three houses were forced Three Months’ Bills 
to borrow from the bank both on Monday | pate of | Applica | Average | Allowed 


and on Wednesday, when no assistance of | ‘®"4*") — Offered for | Rate of at Max 
| 
any kind was given by the authorities. Rates | T atcren_| He™ 








Amount (£ million) 






















for overnight loans have ranged up to 34 1958 | 91 dey | 63 day | am | & 
per cent and February bills have changed | Pec !2| 240-0 | 50-0 | 485-3 | 62 4:92 | 67 
hands at this rate, with March maturities sel, | 91 day wee — " 
‘ > ept. | . . ° | 
and “ hot ” bills at 343 per cent. ~ 18 | 290-0 | 428-5 | 69 8-13 | 56 
MONEY RATES ” 1 290-0 430-0 69 5:24 64 
LONDON Oct. 2} 280-0 | 411-6 69 10-48 54 
: a) Bee | BA See § 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates: % 23 | ae 456°5 68 6:74 37 
412%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: < Fett’ 
Deposit rates (max.): | 60 days........ 311 6-334 91 day | 63 day | 
MAR. cdca~sseas5s 2 | 3 months..... 311 6-334 » 30! 220:0 | 50:0 | 461-6 67 8-53 54 
Discount houses... 2-2'4 | 4 months..... 311 6-334 | 
Money: | _.6 months... .. 3!!\6-3'316 | Nov. 6| 240-0 | 50-0 | 464-9 67 4:62 | 53 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'2 | Fine trade bills: » 13] 230-0 60-0 471-5 67 9-55 26 
Treasury bills: 3 months..... 4',-5 » 20} 230-0 60-0 438-0 67 11-96 | 44 
ee eae 3193. | 4 months..... 414-5 » 27| 220-0 60°06 415°4 67 11-95 | 4% 
ee eee 3!932 | 6 months..... 415-5!, 
Dec. 4| 230:0 | 60-0 408-1 70 7:23 54 
NEW YORK o» 0] 290-0 | woe 452-8 71 6-91 48 
eae ee ny yee i 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: oe * On December IIth tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. Id. 
rate: December 8.... 4-638 secured 48 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
(from 3'2%, 10/9/59) 4 | " 5... 4°535 offer this week was for £240 mn. of 91 day bills, and £50mn. of 


63 day bills. + Allotment cut by £20 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 


| 
December 16 December 10 | December I | December 12 | December [4 | December 15 | December !6 
{ 


} | | 








Unieed Sences $ 2:78-2:82 2-7913;6-1516 2.79131 6-'516 | 2-797g-80 2:7915 6-80! 16 alt 2-797—-80 








Canadian$... ase 516-716 2-665 16-716 2-663g-'> 2-66! e-! ‘5 2: 66! 16-3 2-66! 4-33 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13 -735g-7g 13-73!,-3 13 -7334-74 13-74! 13- T4ig—tg 13-73'2-34 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547 12-10-10', 12-0712-08 12-0734-08'4 12-11- "5 12-08! 4-34 12-08!,-3, 
Belgian Fr. ... | 137-96~ 139-92!,~ 139-95- 139-97!,— 140-10- 140-07!2- 140-00- 

} 142-05 97!2 140-00 140-02!, 15 12! 05 
Dutch Gid. ... 10 -48-10-80 10-5534-56 10-555,~7 10-5534-56 10-S6-56',4 10-557g-56'g 10-555,-78 
W. Ger. D-Mk, | 11-59'4-11-923,4 11-67! 4-!5 11 -673g—5, 11 -675g-7 ors re? 11 -673g—5¢ 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-003,-82-00!, 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1738-38! 1738! 4-3, 1739-39! 1738-38! 1738-38! 173634-37'4 
Swedish Kr... | 14-27!2-14-70 14-493,-50 14- 4955-7, 14-50-50!, 14-50!4-! 2 14- 50lg— 14-493,-50 
Danish Kr, ... | 19-06'2-19-62 19-32'4-l, 19° 3%e-S2'¢ 19-3134-32 19-317g-32'g | 19-317—-32 19-3134-32 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!2 19-99!2-34 19991234 19-995g~7g = |19-997g-20- -00! 19-997g-20- 08's 19-9934-20 00 





One Month Forward Rates 









SU EEE Bo oSis cus <cancce 'g—'4c. dis 'g—'4c. dis Ig—'4c. dis 'g—l4c. dis Vig rec. dis lig 16¢. dis 
NE Mon is. «vance news seus ao 716-9 16C. dis 716-7 16C. dis 3g—'oc. dis 716—716C. dis a 2c. dis 716-7 16¢. dis 
DE Uactasastiecasaacaes tn-le. dis | 3g—I ge. dis 3g—1' 4c. dis 34-1! 4c. dis 5-1. dis !p-Ic. dis 
Swiss Fr. ... 134-2'!9c. dis 3'4-5c. dis 3-5c. dis 14-1 '!9c. dis 1-3c. dis 2-4c. dis 
Belgian Fr. ....> os par 5c. dis par 5c. dis par 5c. dis par 5c. dis par 5c. dis par 5c. dis 
NE NRA sans 4G swenauseankes 'g—3gc. dis 3g—5gc. dis \g-loc, dis 'g-!oc. dis 'g—3gc. dis 3g—5gc. dis 
Gorman B-0F%k. oo. csccees 1-1 '4pf. dis 1-1 lapf. dis 1-1 '4pf. dis 1-1 '4pf. dis 7g-|'gpf. dis =I '4pf. dis 


Three Months Forward Rates 


United States $. 716-9 i6c. dis 716-9i¢c. dis 3e-'2e. dis wait dis 516-7 16¢. dis 516-716¢. dis 
Canadian $..... 1 'g—I 4c. dis b'g—1 4c. Png | 166. oe g-l'ac. dis | U'yg—l3ige. dis | I'yg—I3 6c. dis 
a i a eign ho 3-3c. dis 3!'4-Sc. d 3-5c "r3 c. dis 1-3c. dis 2-4c. dis 

. German D-Mk 2'4-2! apf. dis | 2'g-23gpf. dis | rede. ‘dis 2'4-2'opf. dis | 17%g-2'gpf. dis | 2-2! apf. dis 














Gold Price at Fixing 
250/5'4 | 250/434 | eee | 250/4 | 250/3!2 250/4!2 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
Manpower and Output BRITISH 
— ; Prices and Wages......... Dec. 5th oo ee Dec. 12th 
Labour ne Se ne ce ee ae figures to Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits .......... Oct. 24th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 

W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 

Western Europe.......... Nov. [4th Chelan Sets < ce cccccccce Oct. 10th 













Mid-year or averages 1958 





_ 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 





Sept. | October | Nov. July August Sept. October | Nov. 




















TOTAL MANPOWER June figures | 
Working population : 
MONE Gio asntss Wennciuscsecsiveies<e 000s 24,107 | 24,188 24,070 24,134 24,150 24,126 24,010 24,125 24,153 24,190 
Men...cece bavOUebs Cevededeescudasee “ 16,188 | 16,225 | 16,160 16,184 16,188 16,161 16,078 16,138 | 16,143 16,144 
WN cebndcatbeedes ss eeueceenetes ” 7.919 7,963 | 7,910 7,950 | 7,962 7,965 7,932 7,987 8,010 8,046 
SN DOU nbd ccccccscsewecceseca o 761 702 | 614 599 | 598 594 559 555 551 547 
Civil employment 
MOU ikicestteeue Cocos ecocrcecscoses ” 23,149 23,245 | 23,080 23,097. | 23,079 23,043 23,054 23,164 23,199 23,229 
Manufacturing industries ............+- os 9.269 9,271 | 9,147 9,136 | 9,132 9,115 9,121 9,190 9,254 9,297 
Employees : 
ie ORION so bitetatiescenses ase * 3,971 3,966 | 3,970 3,957 | 3,952 3,950 3,951 3,981 4,017 
in consumer goods industries (2) ....... a 3,365 | 3,376 | 3,275 3,285 | 3,285 3,275 3,269 3,295 3,309 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration : 
All durations—total ...........0.0005: ” 257:0 ; 312-5 457-4 476:0 | 513-8 536-0 394-8 427-0 405-1 419-0 430-510 
Temporary or under 2 weeks ......... ti 98-2 95-7 141-0 164-7 173-2 154-0 98-0 106-6 102-1 105-1 97-5 
PT CWO 056405454 00060656 800% ” 93-1 | 129-3 197-7 193-0 211-6 237-7 215-3 212-5 200-2 208-0 218°4 
By regions (3): | 
MUIR ENUINN Cerwin dc desc Scsaccicoes % 2 | 1-4 2-1 2-2 2:3 | 2:4 1-8 2:0 1-9 1-9 2:0"! 
London and South Eastern ............ % 0-8 | 1-0 1-3 1-2 1-4 | 1-5 1-0 II ie) it It 
GOW cece sccvesecscccueseesd tee eeee ” 1-0 | 1-3 1-7 1-5 1-6 | e<7 aoe 1\ 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-4 
TE caksndvcisnanedenagh tats ‘ ei fei ts 1-5 18 | 1-8 1-2 \f 
South Western (4) ......cceceeeeeeees a oa) te] aes 2-1 25 | 2-6 ¢f 1-7 2-0 2:3 
Midland .....cccccccccccsccccescecss ” or t . oa 1-6 1-9 1-9 1-9 1-2 1-5 1-2 It | 61-0 
SG PUNE ac céwetnecncadsgecens ” 0-6 | 1-0 1-6 1-7 1-7 | 1-7 1-2 1-5 1-3 2 | 1-3 
Ceee GE WONG HINES io awe ca ceecses ” 0:8 0-9 9 2-4 2°5 2:4 1-5 1-7 1-6 1-6 1-5 
SE WOU. cccvcvedssecsccoadeees ” 1-3 | 1-6 ye 3-1 | 3-2 3-2 2:3 y 2:4 2:3 2-3 
MONE div unscbicceveancecousecd ” 1-6 | 1-7 2:4 2°5. | 2:8 3-1 2-9 3-1 3-0 3-1 3-4 
| _iiearanprpeemnaie eee agar 2 2:4 | 2-6 3-8 37 | 4.0 4:4 4-0 3-9 3-9 4-0 4:3 
PET TET CET TOT eT TET ee * 2:0 | 2-6 3-8 3-7 4-1 4:1 3-3 3:4 3:2 3-4 3:4 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges : Total ....... y ' .. ” 390 276 198 179 167 1S9 276 263 | 255 246 | 24512 
| | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 
POI cai iceninceninseveiesss 1954= 100 106 107 106 = | [ 114 102 97 116 119-1206 
». s seasonally adjusted ...... ” a 1 ove 105 | = 107 112 113 114 114-1158 | 
Mining and quarrying ’ ‘ 7 Matenenn ” 99 99 94 93 99 | 101 75 75 94 oe | 
RUNNIN gear cccceisecskindeue ” 106 106 105 1068 oo 1089 eo Hie | aes 
Gas, electricity and water ............. ” 110 112 V7 104 | 116 128 97 96 | 108 
eg ee ” 106 | 108 107 po pa 115 103 | 97 | a ore | 
o » seasonally adjusted ” +s | tee tee 107 114 | 114 | I | eka 
Engineering and electrical goods .. a ” 107 il it 114 114 123 110 | 97 one one | 
SD SaicetAcedvuadssadiass ” W17 108 109 108 110 | = 108 97 97 99 a 3 
WO isc ciseccvecinscedsicoase ” 107 HS 18 116 1s | 117 113 102 | 130 ove | 
CHUN WEIN kc occcecdivecsececas ” it | HS 115 117 119 123 120 | 18 |... 
Textiles, leather and clothing ........ ” 99 99 91 95 | 100 100 89 81 106 | 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of : 
ts is ck diane w |} '000 tons 4,269 | 4,301 4,150 4,117 | 4,331 | 4,436 3,162 | 3,164 3,988 | 4,128 4,18! 
WOME évcacbbccccasancdcecaacda’ Ww ” 253 | 275 245 231 242 | 234 222 | 220 | 251 | 270 277 
Steel, ingots and castings .......... w ” 397 417 369 369 364 | 352 320 337 | 426 “i; (459 
Sulphuric acid ......ccccccssccsece M 7 187-2 | 194-7 | 186-8 | 180-1 | 198-9 | 187-5 | 188-2 | 182-6 | 195-7 os os 
ae. ........... ss. Ww > 12-36} 12-55] i1-81} 12:28] 11-83) 12-27 7-53} -07/ 13:05| ... 
POE b shdieshactaenaiasees M} mn. kwh | 7,263 | 7,581 | 8,209 | 7,25 | 8,565 | 9,190 | 6,97 6,846 | 7,752 | 9,050 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production : | 
Cotton yarns, a Vicdcsernsdecns Ww | mn. Ib. 16°33 | 16-85 | 14-77 | 14-30 | 15-25 | 15-23 | 13-13 | 12-71 | 15-48 | 16-26 | 
WTI ccdnckaasereesses<s% M ” 19-38 | 19-48 | 17-18 | 17-90 | 20-48 | 18-44 | 19-09 13-55 | 21-72 | 22-40 | 
Rayon and synthetic fibres .......... M ” 40:21 | 41-32 | 35-18 | 31-97 | 35-84 | 37-63 ]| 45-31 39-71 43-53 | 47-20 | 
Cotton cloth, woven ..........000- Ww ]_mn. yds. | 31-0 31-4 27-0 24:8 27°5 27-2 17-3 25-7 26-3 | 28 | 
— fabrics, Woven ........ee0eee M | mn. sq. yds.| 33-1 | 32-8 29-1 30:5 33-7 30-0 31-9 21-9 34-0 | 
ngineering production : 
ee EUURETE ceoscc:s a 13-61 | 16:56 | 19-84 | 20-45 | 19-87 | 19-83 | 16-43 | 16-55 | 24:35 | 27-59 | 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .... W ” 5-71 5-54 5:90 5-86 5:91 6-00 5°51 6-07 | 845 | 8:36 
Internal combustion engines ........ M | 000 BHP 411 406 382 370 391 339 44\ ese | es eee | 
Nebwetiine Guba eet... mM| £'000 7,123 | 7,936 | 6,993 | 7,349 | 6692 | 5,708 | 6.682 | 5,299 ah meet 
BUILDING ACTIVITY (5) | | | 
Permanent houses completed : 
OE icccnsiadesnsiewcecteceens  M 000s 25-03 25-09 72-81 24-26 25-33 23-06 24-19 20-67 23-92 | 26-30 
By private builders ..........00. rs i - 10-35 10-54 10-68 12-48 12-36 | 11-77 13-38 12-41 13-85 | 15-18 
\ 





(') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. (2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and 
tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
(4) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britain. (¢) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding 
all screening 'osees nermally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (°) Average for third quarter (9) Average for fourth quarter. ('9) December : 420-9 


('') December figures reading down column : 1-9, 1-1, 1-4, 2-2, 1-0, 1-3, 1-5, 2-2, 3-3, 4:3, 3-3. ('2) December : 251. 
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WOOLWICH 


EQUITABLE 


has successful year 


Investors’ Funds up by £16,300,000 
Record Loans on Private Dwellings Assets over £156,000,000 





Sir Thomas Spencer, the Chairman, 
presided at the One hundred and twelfth 
Annual General Meeting, held at the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, on 
December 15th. The following are 
points from his speech. 


Pre-1919 Houses 


On 16th June, 1959, two days after 
the House Purchase and Housing 
Act, 1959 became operative, the 
Society was designated as affording 
trustee status to investments on 
deposit. Thereupon we became one 
of the first participants in the new 
House Purchase Scheme under the 
Act, and by 30th September had 
completed loans of £1,150,000 on 
sound pre-1919 houses under the 
Scheme and had drawn advances 
from the Exchequer of £595,925. 


Interest Rates 


’ Share Account interest was reduced 
on Ist July from 34% to 33%. No 
change was made, however, in either 
the interest rate of 3% on Personal 
Deposits or the yield of up to 44% 
on the Triple-Bonus Savings Shares. 
Income tax on all share and deposit 
interest is borne by the Society. 

There was a reduction from 6% 
to 53% in the rate of interest 
charged in respect of all applications 
for new loans on owner-occupied 
private dwelling houses received on 
or after 25th May. It was also 
decided similarly to reduce from Ist 
October, 1959, the rate of interest on 
existing mortgages on private dwel- 
ling houses. 

These changes in interest rates 
involved no material alteration in 
the already adequate but by no 
means excessive margin from which 
we meet our management expenses- 
and taxation on our net surplus of 
revenue, and make reasonable trans- 
fers to General Reserve. 


Shares and Deposits 


Share receipts for the year amounted 
to £28,721,647. Share withdrawals, 
apart from interest paid out, were 
£12,917,971 and, including interest 
compounded at 30th June, the share 
balances increased by the record 
total for any year of £16,155,485. 
The. balance due to depositors 
increased in the year by £158,167. 
The introduction in February of 
Share Accounts in £1 units (and 
fractions thereof) in lieu of our £50 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY 


CHIEF OFFICE: EQUITABLE HOUSE, WOOLWICH, S.E.18 


‘D’ shares, with passbooks taking 
the place of share certificates and 
facilities for compounding share 
interest, has been well received by 
our investors. 
Mortgages 

There was a record total of new 
mortgage loans of £27,358,915. 
These comprised 15,597 new loans 
together with 3,226 additional loans 
to existing borrowers. Only 254 of 
the new loans exceeded £3,000 and 
£27,166,456 (over 99%) went to 
purchasers of private dwelling houses 
for owner-occupation. 

Mortgage balances increased in 
the year by nearly £15 million to 
£133,345,741, secured by 109,675 
separate mortgages on properties 
widely spread throughout the 
country. The average sum due from 
each borrower was £1,216. Only one 
in a thousand of these balances ex- 
ceeded £5,000. 


Reserves, Investments 
and Total Assets 


The balance of surplus available for 
appropriation was £798,845. £50,000 
was written off the book value of one 
of our longer-dated Government 
Securities and £650,000 was trans- 
ferred.to the General Reserve, which 
nowstandsat£6,550,000. The balance 
carried forward was thus £98,845. 

Investments and cash and Bank 
balances amounted to £21,226,129 
and represented 13.61 per cent. of 
total assets at 30th September. All 
the investments are redeemable at 
or within fixed dates and their total 
redemption values exceed their book 
values by over £1 million. Total 
assets increased by £17,624,079 to 
£156,001 ,748. 

Staff 


Our General Manager, Mr. 
Alexander Meikle, was re-elected in 
June last as Chairman of The 
Building Societies Association for a 
second year of office. We have been 
glad to give him all possible support 
in that post. 

Our staff have responded to the 
needs of a very busy year with 
efficiency, vigour and enthusiasm. 
The organisation is in excellent 
shape and ready to handle a further 
increase in our business activities. 

Directors’ Responsibilities 
Building societies are mutual insti- 
tutions which must care equally for 
their investors and borrowers. Their 
Directors have the fiduciary respons- 
ibility of ensuring that no avoidable 
risks are taken in lending the invest- 
ors’ funds which, in very great 
measure, should always be employed 
in the making of loans to purchasers 
of homes of their own. These prin- 
ciples are constantly observed by 
the Board of the Woolwich. 

The Directors’ Report and Ar:nual 
Accounts for the year ended 30th 
September, 1959 were duly adopted, 


io 
x 
. 









Copies of the full text of the Chairman's Speech and of the Annual puiding Sotiaine 
Accounts are available at any of the Society's Offices. Association 
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This 
boiler 
fitting 
cost 
thousands 
of 
pounds 





This boiler fitting was 
supposedly doing its job 
as a low water alarm. It 
wasn’t, anc’ the resultant 
explosion not only cost 
the firm a boiler house, 
but a crippling loss of 


—and two profit 
people could have 
prevented the accident 


An accident like this, caused by a defect in the working 
parts of the apparatus, need never happen—if a qualified 
Engineer Surveyor regularly inspects machinery. But 
first it is the responsibility of someone at top-level—a 
director, the secretary or chief engineer—to see that-all 
their industrial machinery is regularly inspected and 
properly insured by specialists. 


1859 “4% Vulcan inspects and protects 

1959 
Vulcan, who this year celebrate a century 
of experience —and look forward to learning more every 
day — provide just such a service. It d 





costs no more than insurance and MAY WE 
inspection by‘general practitioners’. SEND fen 
Our appointment is always wel- You — 





comed by company engineers and FREE 
insurance brokers—because they 
know that if defects are to be 
found, a Vulcan Engineer Surveyor 
will find them, and prevent the 
accident that would have happened. 


“ Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


*Vulcan’—a journal 
for all users of plant 
and machinery with 
reports of accidents 
and safety hints. 
Write to Dept. 17 
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Market Rasen 






LINCOLN 
Wy 







In Lincolnshire, a ‘Greygrog’ is the dialect name for the 
common snail, whose spiral shell affords a home as well as 
protection against birds, hedgehogs and other animals. 

“Yorkshire Insurance”’ affords protection to the homes 
and property of many thousands of satisfied policy holders 
all over the world. If you are not already.one of them the 
“Yorkshire” will be pleased to give you the same help and 
service with all your insurance problems. 

Being an old-established Company, yet progressing with 
new ideas, it provides all types of modern insurance* and a 
first-class Trustee service. It will be to your advantage to get 
into touch with our local Branch Manager right away. 


we 
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bus YORKSHIRE 


for Insurance 


*& The range of “Yorkshire” 
policies is all-embracing. 
Whether you are interested 
in Life Assurance; insur- 
ance against fire or burg- 
lary; ofamotor car, bicycle, 
a camera or pair of binocu- 
lars; indemnity against 
personal accident or even 
the insurance of your prize 
bull, there is a policy 
suitable for you. 







The y 0 RK s HIRE Insurance ey Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and page aeons the world 








Transfer 
your 









Orit ese cellent security, highest interest 
rates, easy withdrawal facili- 
ties. .... For full information on 
this safe and rewarding invest- 
SUE EE CR CO NO i Dastccessintncesieccnestentecccintintinieatttr 


*oreign 


FEDERAL esi 

CONSOLIDATED | 

INVESTMENTS = ©, 1: The Deposits Director ; 

| CONSOLIDATED | 

Group Assets exceed £1,250,000 j ae i 

Paid up Share Capital and Reserves l c ! 

exceed £200,000 i 180 Fleet ery London, 

offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead | Please send ae without ob- ! 

investment . . « ! ligation, full details of your ! 

We ait Nr TT 07 : 1 Industrial Banking investment ! 

7%on Bank Deposit Accounts! | services including a free copy | 

esta AM AADT oP of Brochure E2. | 

1% without tax deduction on | | 

NATION. 4 i BANK © Fixed-Term Bank Deposits! j MOUND: esasihaisabasetitnlnbiticsisinaindne | 
Industrial Banking gives you ex- 

ee : Ps vchstiintcintnanicrciesiciiesai 

I | 

I | 

i | 

= 
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working. on a canadian branch? 





. then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches from coast to coast in 
Canada, Imperial Bank can give you information 
on the latest trends, developments and oppor- 


tunities in Canadian business. 


Imperial Bank is always ready to give you the 
information you require. Write today for 
Imperial Bank’s new, highly informative 16-page 


booklet, ‘* Business Opportunity in Canada ”’. 


| IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto |, Canada or to London Representative, 116 Cannon Street, London E.C.4, England 










‘T read 


about it in 


‘Cover’... 


. . . the magazine issued 
by the Provincial Insur- 
ance Company te its 
friends and connections | 
in the United Kingdom. 
Each number deals with 
iig¢a variety of aspects of 
insurance business in non- 
technical language and 
Bt prints articles of general 
¥'i, interest not only to the man who 
sells and services insurance but also to executives who have 
responsibility for their Company’s insurance arrangements. 
May we put your name on our free mailing list ? 


CURRENT ISSUE No. 27) 
CoO a = } a ¥% CONTINGENCY INSURANCE 


%k INSURANCE OF MONEY 
FREE & POST FREE Bi puigttronm ro iscce cme tots 


% FORCE ‘D”’ IN OPERATION 


PROVINCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


STRAMONGATE, KENDAL «- 100, CANNON ST, LONDON | 


Yi Remind your secriry to mie For your Copy Tovey { | 


CVS 80 ' 






FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


ALL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICES 


i: 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


OF JAPAN 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan” 
New York Gffice: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 








THE | 
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A good 
idea... 


if you’re 
thinking of 
investing ! 
You want a good 
rate of interest, with 


security of capital 
and ‘easy withdrawal 









facilities 2 ; IF YOU HAVE 
Then it’s oe £10 to £5,000 

idea to consult the 

Halifax, the largest Building. | 'NVEST IT IN 

Society in the world — out- | THE SECURITY 

standing in strength, security OF THE 

and service! 


HALIFAX 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee 
Investments 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 





Japan? 


Then, you'll be in- 
terested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo 
can do for you. 


vy LONDON OFFICE . 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England. 


ve OVERSEAS OFFICES 3 


- New York, San Francisco, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London 
Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane. 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and I5 Representative Offices in 

Other Countries. 


yy DOMESTIC OFFICES + 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, 


Japan. 


Nagoya, Kobe and Other Main Cities in 


Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 
Head Office: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
























The Finest Service | 
Jar 


All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom . 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON - EC2 


The Largest 


Banking Business 


in New Zealand 


... with over 370 Branches and Agencies through- 
out the country. Businessmen, intending settlers 
and travellers seeking up-to-date information 
regarding the Dominion are cordially invited to 1 
make use of the extensive facilities of this Bank. I} | 
The Trade and Information Service of the Over- | 
seas Department at Head Office is freely at your 1 
disposal. Branches at Melbourne and Sydney iT 
(Australia), Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and 
Nadi (Fiji) ; also Apia (Bank of Western Samoa). 


Bank of New Zealand 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 


London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
A.R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 


Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent St., W.1 


Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand | 
R. D. Moore, General Manager | 
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Enquiries are welcomed from businessmen wishing to 
extend their activities in Eastern Markets. With over 100 
Branches in the leading centres of Industry and Commerce 
in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma and Hongkong, The 
United Commercial Bank is well equipped to advise on 
trading potentialities. The Bank’s Quarterly Review, which 
contains helpful factual information on current economic 
and industrial conditions, is available on request. 


THE UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 
Incorporated in India 
HEAD OFFICE, 2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA 
LONDON OFFICE, 12 NICHOLAS LANE, EC4. 
Paid-up Capital Rs. 20,000,000 Reserve Fund Rs. 14,800,000 


The Bank is well equipped to act as Correspondents of 
other Banks. Rupee Travellers’ Cheques issued in 
convenient denominations, 


Chairman, G.D. Birla. General Manager, S.T. Sadasivan, 








THE 


SANWA BANK 


LT D. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
185 BRANCH OFFICES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
London Branch 


Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham St., 


London, E.C.2 
San Francisco Branch 


465 California St., San Francisco, California 


New York Representative Office 


26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Taipei Representative Office 


72, South Chungking Road, Ist Sect., Taipei 
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W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners: 


R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd. 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, _ INDIA, 


PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, — 


LEBANON, IRAN, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 





Canada 


Trade representation 


We can help you find reliable trade 
representation in Canada 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 960 branches in Canada, 
the Caribbean area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BQO0) 





| FINANCIAL ANALYSTS 


Age range 25-40 years. 








req 1ire3 


Qualified Accountants, or graduates with a degree in economics, are invited to apply 
for appointment to the Financial Analysis Department. 
assessment of profitability of capital investment proposals and general financial studies. 


Only those possessing high intelligence and initiative will be considered. 


Salary commensurate with training and experience. 


Please write to Mr H. G. Pearman, 
Training and Recruitment Department, 
Ford Motor Company Limited, Dagenham, Essex | 

} 


They will be engaged on 


quoting reference HFA. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS AND 


THE FACULTY Ol 
POLITICS 


The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics 
and Politics hope that they may be in a position to fill 
University Lectureship in the Faculty 

Applications are invited from persons qualificd to 





either economics or modern economic history 
It is hoped that the person who may be 
upon the duties of his office on October |, 
ment will be subject to the 
University 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
the Appointments Committee of the 


and develop 
appointed will enter 
19900 The appoint- 
Statutes and Ordinances of the 


Secretary of 
Faculty of Economics 


and Politics, Marshall Library, Downing Street, Cambridge, 
to whom applications should be sent so as to reach him not 
later than January 31. 1960. Eight copies of each application 
should be sent and, if so desired, one or more conies of any 
published works or unpublished writings Testimonials are 
not required, but a candidate should give the names of two 
persons to whom reference can be made 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 

NERGETIC top-class Administrator (42) secks post as 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE of Industrial or Commercial 
Organisation with expansion policy. At present Director ef 
engineering companies Basic qualifications Finance and 
Economics, but wide experience of industrial management in 
all its aspects as both Consultant and Senior Executive 
Present salary £3,750 plus substantial benefits Negotiations 
in strict confidence Box 1253. 





OUNG (29) sales executive, 

overseas Sales. travelled 
seeks appointment with 
write Box 1255 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ANADIAN Pacific Railway Company (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability) Dividend Notice, Preference 
Stock At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held today 
a final dividend of Two per cent on the Preference Stock 


widely 
extensively 
long-term career as 


experienced home and 
knowledge languages 
objective.——Please 


was 


declared in respect of the year 1959 payable on February ! 
1960, to stockholders of record at 3.30 p.m. on December 31 
1959. By order of the Board, T. I TURNER, Secretary 
Montreal, December 14, 1959. 


—_— Pacific Railway Company (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability) Dividend Notice, Ordinary 
Capital Stock At a Mecting of the Board of Directors held 
today a fina! 


dividend of Seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was declared in respect of the year 
1959 payable in Canadian Funds on February 29, 1960, to 
sharcholders of record at 3.30 p.m. on January 5, 1960 


By order of the Board, T. I 
December 14, 1959 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


TURNER, Scerctary, Montreal 
















ART-TIME evening Lecturer for B.Sc.(Econ.) Part I ARKET RESEARCH OFFICER required for expanding ” a ‘ 3 . 
classes in Elements of Statistical Method and Sources, organisation engaged in aluminium production and Send for details which show an attractive proposition 
required for January, 1960. Persons with suitable qualifica- fabrication with worldwide interests. Applicants should have ee ‘ . _— Re lo Ltd 538 
tions should write ut once or telephone WOO 2856, extension had training in market research and at least five years Write to the - es Director, employ. d.. | 25-28 
26, for an appointment. experience in charge of market research in an industrial manu- Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, or telephone ICtoria 6621 (1 

_ = — ed facturing organisation. Qualifications in cconomics in lines). 
addition to market research experience will be helpful but wil “= HE WORLD'S FINEST CAMERAS” Leica, Rollei 
5 aia not be regarded as essential. Approximate age range 30-40. Contaflex, Retina, ctc., now freely available. Ilustrated 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED Salary according to qualifications and exper‘ence.—Write Box booklet free from Wallace Heaton’ Ltd The Camera 
os L.P.E., Romano House, 399/401, Strand, London, Specialists, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1! 
nate RT GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. Unknown 
COSTING ASSISTANT ECRETARIAL assistant (female) requ'red by busy market painters accented. Please he'p any amate you know 
4 . fi tei research executive of professional association. Intelligent who lacks confidence.—Suggest writing to BCM/GALLERY 
rac C o ; ; ac 
ee Ne Cea interest in the work she wi'l be required to do (which includes London, W.C.1 
dates should be aged between 25 and 35 and have — ae sense of responsibility essential. Age over 30. 
some experience of costing production processes and <9. - . 
budgetary control. The position, responsible to the | THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER | 64 Which >? 
Divisional Accountant, will be concerned with the | : 
scrutiny of various budgets, preparation of standard | RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH GRANTS | The December issue of “ Which?” reports on 
cost and profitability statements, assisting in the IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES anti-freeze compounds 
evaluation of the costs of new products and other Christmas hampers 
detailed analyses associated with budgetary control. Applications are invited for the above studentships and | model train sets 
: ee Grants for research in Economics, Economic Statistics. Govern- toy sewing machines. 
: Write: — — Administration, Social Anthropology or Sociology. | Annual subscription for 12 issues of ‘“ Which? 
A : “ tenable for one year in the first instance, and renewable for published by the Consumers’ Association, costs £1 
. STAFF MANAGER, a further —_— not exceeding two years. The Studentsh'ps to Box C, 333, High Holborn, London. W.C.1 
5 7 no are normally of the value of £350 or £400. They are offered | 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED, < candidates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor or 
21-22 BOLTON STREET, Master in this or any other approved University. Applications : ors Sima exetinoked tee he Christ 
LONDON. W.1. should be sent not later than February 15, 1960. to the Pa gon eae ah —— — i: ce nee : fea 
Registrar, the University. Manchester, 13, from whom further rs — wan a os , mand a a © ae. Snes 
Quote Ref.: 126/59E. particulars and forms of application may be obtained ; bodies avanel eee ea = ’ 
AUSTRALIA : A. EILM, WORTH SEEING is taken with a _ 16mm 
Cninetininnpiniatieiane a am ~ eaeoemngasen 2 j Paiilard Bolex Cine Camera £220 City Sale & 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW Exchange Ltd.. 66. Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
ae aa . ECOND-HAND BOOKS. The Economists’ Bookshop 
The_ College proposes to elect shortly OFFICIAL SOUTH. WALES | tt-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, W.C invites you 
FELLOW AND TUTOR, or LECTURER, in ECONOMIC a — | to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social 
It is intended that he should take up his duties on October LECTURER IN HISTORY | Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded) 
1, 1960. Application forms and full particulars may be HARE A FLAT LTD... 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545, infinite 
obtained from the Senior Tutor, Magdalen College, Oxford, NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE S care, right person or right flat 
to whom applications should be made not later than January _ | The University of New South Wales invites applications HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Should 
16, 1960. Si belape id for-appointment to the position of LECTURER IN HISTORY the law be changed? Decide for yourself after reading 
_ > > in the DEPARTMENT OF ARTS at NEWCASTLE “ YN OUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUr HOMO 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SEXUALITY.” obtainable from The Albany Trest, 32 Shaftes 
ee . i aia : ; al Salary: £A1,524 range £A2,124 per annum. bury Avenuc. London. W:1 Price Is.. postage 4}d 
LECTURESHIP!/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS Commencing salary according to qualifications and - 
: ‘ “ experience. 
Applications are invited for the above-mentioned position. Applicants must possess a degree, with honours, or equiva- EDUCATION 
The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range lent qualifications, and have special qualifications in American ECRETARIAI rRAINING especia!ly for university 
£42,200 x £A80 £A2,600 per annum; a_ Lecturer History and the evolution of the British Commonwealth since Gm Older stadene Six-month and intensi 
within the range £A1,500 x £A90 — £A2.100 per annum. In 1776. graduates anc ore — s a ionth a SO Auan z 
each case cost of living adjustment will be allowed. The First-class ship fare to Sydney of the appointee and his I4-week courses w ym P Rk 8395 eeretary = 
Salary is subject to deductions under the State Superannuation family will be paid. 2 Addison Road 4 ARK 8392. 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed according to the | Successful applicant will be eligible, subject to passing a | PER” T . 4 N 
qualifications and experience of the successful applicant. | medical examination. to contribute to the New South Wales | EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases | Superannuation Fund for Examinations—University. Law Accountancy, Costing 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men Four copies of applications. including the names of two Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. referees, should be lodged with the Agent General for New General Certificate of Education, etc Also many practical 
Further particulars and information as to the method of | South Wales, 56-57 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy (non-examination) courses, in business subjects.—Write today 
application may be obtained from the Secretary. Association forwarded by airmail in an envelope marked “* University for free prospectus andor advice, mentioning ¢xXamination 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Appointment * to the Bursar. The University of New South or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G92), 
Square, London, W.C.1. Wales, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington. New South Wales, J ‘i oF . , 
Applications close, in Australia and London, on Austsalia, before 30th JANUARY, 1960. When applying METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
FEBRUARY 15, 1960. ' please quote this paper or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4 
AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 22, RYDER STREET, LONDON, S.W.!. 
Subscriptions to many countries can be Airmail Air Freight Airmai Air Freight Airmail Air Freignt 
. . . : Australia........ £10 6s. | a Hongkong ...... — £8 15s. ei Ee £9 Os. £6 10s 
sent ee TE [OB sccncosee $25 i aaat estan. £9 Os. £7 10s. Pahioan......... £9 Os. = 
or in bu y air freight for onwar or £9 Indonesia ....... £9 Os. _ Philippines ...... £10 6s. _ 
posting from central distribution points. Ceylon ......... £9 Os. _ iran, Iraq ....... £7 I5s, _ Rhodesia(N.&S.) £9 Os _ 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but (China.......... £10 6s. = WME Sex stectecs £7 15s. — | South Africa ... £9 Os. | £7 10s. 
usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. East Africa...... £9 Os, £7 10s. MN fedakcccdes £10 6s. _ } South America . £9 Os. — 
Where only one service is shown this Egypt Ra wadsiecen . = — ens Rauaad = Sn —_ a Sokathe wae £7 15s. —* 
: . . : MIORO cccccesce . — ebanon ........ s. ~~ —«_ Ac cc ccc eeeees — 
is 
ae the alternative ‘d = OF NR soon nie cc's £9 Os. £6 10s. || Malaya.......... £9 Os. ~ | or £9 
vailable or not recommended. Gibraltar, Malta £5 Os. _ New Zealand.... £10 6s, — 
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everyone appreciates 


Caltex service... — | 








* 


Scenes like this occur throughout the Eastern Hemisphere, where Caltex is serving 
the peoples of many lands. Caltex serves not only by marketing high grade fuels and 
lubricants to motorists through its tens of thousands: of service stations... but also in 
many other ways. 

Caltex activities include finding crude oil, refining it into gasoline, kerosene, diesel 
oil, fuel oil; lubricating oils and asphalt stocks, and transporting this variety of petro- 
leum products in over 70 countries, to where they may be used in local industry, in farm- 
ing, in construction, and in all forms of transportation. 


In these and in other ways Caltex serves not only the public but the economy of 
many lands. 


oe 
.--dn Great Britain, look for the familiar signl 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


SERVING EUROPE » ASIA ¢ AFRICA ¢ AUSTRALASIA e« NEW ZEALAND 
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